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Introduction 


Harlot, pious martyr, marriage breaker, obedient sister, prophetess, literate 
woman, agent of the devil; these and more are elements of the image of 
Anabaptist women, albeit from a wide array of perspectives. They are all, of 
course, stereotypes that may or may not have had any relevance at all to the 
experience of real women who belonged to the dissident currents of radical 
reform that came to be known in the sixteenth century as Anabaptism. That 
the negative variants were created by opponents as a means of demonizing the 
movement and counteracting its attractive ideal of a volunteer church in con- 
trast to the normative state church, does not mean that these require no fur- 
ther analysis; instead, the polemical characterization of Anabaptist women 
tells us a great deal about the broader expectations or norms for women as a 
whole at the time which, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, included 
the most extreme negative image imaginable: that of the cannibalistic, devil- 
worshipping witch. While the end of formal persecution of Anabaptists by 
around 1600 and that of witches a century later helped soften the sharp edges 
of these stereotypes, opponents of Mennonites and other Anabaptist groups 
continued to seek to blacken their reputation. Yet, even within the Anabaptist 
movement, the image of women believers constructed by male leaders also 
had negative repercussions for those women members seeking some religious 
voice or influence. Portraying the ideal for Mennonite women as that of the 
pious, prayerful, bible-reading sister does not contain within it much room for 
individuality or even religious leadership, such as that promoted by the 
Quakers, for example. How did Anabaptist women see themselves? Did they 
seek to fulfil their elders’ expectations? Or did they have something else in 
mind? How did the image of Anabaptist women compare to that constructed 
for women as a whole? How did it change over the nearly five centuries since 
the origins of Anabaptism in the 1520s? 

These and many other questions were the focus of attention of the confer- 
ence ‘Myth and Reality of Anabaptist/Mennonite Women in Continental 
Europe ca 1525-1900; held at the Free University vu Amsterdam from August 
30 to 31, 2007, at which scholars from across Europe and North America 
explored the images of Anabaptist women in Europe across the centuries. 
Applying new methodologies to already mined source material and bringing to 
light new or underutilized sources, these scholars tackled the various images 
of Anabaptist women — both those formulated by others and by the women 
themselves — and their broader meanings and significance. The sixteen contri- 
butions collected in this volume represent merely a sample of the fascinating 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


and rich papers presented during that gathering. Before we review the papers 
published here, it would perhaps be useful to provide a brief overview of the 
historical background and the new analytical framework that provided the 
context for our discussions. 

During the sixteenth century, women faced unprecedented possibilities to 
express their religious convictions and participate in church life as individual 
believers. After Martin Luther’s call for a major reform of the abuses of the 
Catholic Church sounded in 1517, several other reform movements appeared. At 
this early stage these groups were pretty informal and lacked any kind of institu- 
tionalized structure. In the swirl of conflicting reform visions, the early reforma- 
tion did not present anything close to a clear or unified image of church office. 
For this all too brief moment women were not hindered by patriarchal clerical 
structures. In their informal networks women were able to discuss Scripture, act 
as teachers, become martyrs of their faith or act as examples for other believers. 

This general rule certainly also applies to the Anabaptist stream of the 
Reformation, and to an even greater extent than to the developing Lutheran 
and Reformed churches. Anabaptism was egalitarian by nature, and that 
included, at least theoretically, gender equality. Along with all of the other 
Reformers Anabaptists described the Holy Scriptures as their sole authority, 
yet they also strongly emphasised the importance of the Holy Spirit in the 
interpretation of this authority. Other parts of the Reformation accepted more 
down to earth tools to interpret Scripture. Ulrich Zwingli, for example, accepted 
a role for the Zurich magistrates in applying the biblical rules to their church 
organization. John Calvin and Luther both attached great value to academic 
training: knowledge of Hebrew and Greek was, in their eyes, an important 
means to understanding Scripture. On the other hand, the Anabaptists took 
very seriously the notion of the Holy Spirit as the principle agent of interpret- 
ing the Bible. The Holy Spirit, however, was neither bound to social status, nor 
to gender. While several passages in the New Testament made it evident that 
women were not to have a prominent role in the affairs of the church, such as 
Paul's injunction of I Timothy 2: 9-12 stipulating that women were to dress 
soberly and remain silent in the church, there were others that could be inter- 
preted quite differently. Most important in this respect for the early Anabaptist 
movement was its strong eschatological stance. Believing that the return of 
Christ was at hand and the prophecies of both the Old and New Testaments 
were about to be fulfilled for the End Times, Anabaptists made passages such 
as Joel 2: 28-29 normative under the new apocalyptical circumstances: ‘And it 
shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh; and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy...And also upon the servants and 
upon the handmaids in those days will I pour out my spirit.’ 
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Belief in the direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit meant that women could 
indeed take up prophetic roles normally forbidden to them, and several did. 
This emphasis on the immediate working of the Holy Spirit also inspired the 
individual reader without regard to education or knowledge of the biblical lan- 
guages. Such a posture was, without doubt, to the advantage of female believ- 
ers, since the Holy Spirit was not restricted to men. The female prophets of 
Strasbourg, Ursula Jost and Barbara Rebstock, whose visions inspired Melchior 
Hoffman to take up his preaching office in the End Times, were merely the 
most famous of the many Anabaptist women who took up the prophetic mis- 
sion with great seriousness. Unfortunately, many Anabaptists pinned their 
apocalyptical hopes on the Anabaptist Kingdom of Miinster in 1534/35. With 
its climactic failure came a widespread disenchantment with eschatological 
thinking, and Paul's negative stance on women teachers of I Timothy 2: 1-12 
returned as the behavioural norm for women. The joyful expectations of Joel’s 
prophecy faded into the background. Anabaptist women therefore found their 
options for religious leadership greatly restricted, although as the essays in this 
collection will reveal, they often found ways to bypass the restrictions of male 
elders or assert their own leadership aspirations, although usually in non-tra- 
ditional formats. 

The Reformation movement in general and the Anabaptist movement in 
particular attracted special attention from contemporaries as well as from later 
believers, theologians and historians because of the role women played in 
them. The Antwerp poet Anna Bijns, for example, made fools of women who, 
Bible in hand, wish to teach the men. Jokingly she calls them ‘women doctors’ 
who have the urge to explain the Scripture themselves. When wisdom is 
preached by spinsters and beguines, then ‘faith will go on wooden shoes’ 
(meaning that it is no longer convincing), according to Bijns. Another quote 
from a Bijns refrain is well-known: 


Doctors, clergymen, licentiates 

Are now taught by women. 

Scripture is read in the inn, 

In the one hand the gospel, in th'other the pot.! 


1 Doctors, pastoren, licentiaten 
worden nu van de wijfs onderwezen. 
schrifture wordt in de taverne gelezen, 
in d'een hant d'evangelie, in d'ander den pot. 
Herman Pleij, t Is al Vrouwenwerk. Refreinen van Anna Bijns (Amsterdam, 1987), 49 and 121. 
See also Lode Roose, Anna Bijns. Een Rederijkster uit de Hervormingstijd (Gent, 1963), 228. 
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Catholic writers used the important role women played in the Anabaptist 
movement to blacken its reputation; Anabaptists themselves, however, effec- 
tively used their female martyrs as the very models of perseverance and as the 
heroines of steadfast belief? 

The important role female believers played did not, however, last long. As 
soon as the Anabaptist movement received a more formalised structure, espe- 
cially under Menno Simons and his fellow ‘second generation leaders’, the role 
of women diminished. During the early stage of the Reformation, Anabaptists 
had not deliberately challenged the old patriarchal structures. Women had 
been able to play a significant role because of the lack of formal structures. But 
when the Anabaptist movement became an ecclesiastical organization, believ- 
ers returned to the normal routine. 

Scholars have paid considerable attention to the role of women in the 
Anabaptist movement. That said, this scholarship has had a strong focus on 
the early revolutionary stage of the movement. Indeed, interesting case studies 
have been published recently about women in the martyrogical tradition — we 
should mention Auke Jelsma, Ineke van't Spijker, Gary Waite, Marion Kobelt- 
Groch, the collection Profiles of Anabaptist Women by Arnold Snyder and oth- 
ers and the edition of hymns on women by Louis Grijp and Hermina]Joldersma.? 
This kind of research places remarkable individual women at the center of 
attention. This women's history' started in the seventies, as one of those exam- 
ples of ‘history from below’ that became fashionable in that decade. In the 
beginning, the core of women's history was twofold: firstly it acted as a speci- 
men of historical critique. The so called ‘established history’ only paid atten- 
tion to important men and wars, thus leaving out half of humanity and 
therefore deserving of criticism for its sexism. Secondly, women's history 
was necessary to fill in the large gaps in our historical knowledge, and this 
would require a lot of work to restore the balance. Historians had to take up 


2 See Sigrun Haude, ‘Anabaptist Women — Radical Women?, in Max Reinhart, ed., Infinite 
Boundaries: Order, Disorder, and Reorder in Early Modern German Culture (Kirksville, 1998). 

3 Ineke van't Spijker, “Mijn Beminde Huysvrouwen in de Heere": Doperse vrouwen in de 
vroege reformatie in de Nederlanden’, Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 11 (1985), 99108; Auke Jelsma, 
"Women Martyrs in a Revolutionary Age. A Comparison of Books of Martyrs, in J. van den 
Berg and P.G. Hoftijzer, eds., Church, Change and Revolution: Transactions of the Fourth Anglo- 
Dutch Church History Colloquium (Exeter, 1988) (Leiden, 1991), 41-56; Marion Kobelt-Groch, 
Auffässige Töchter Gottes. Frauen im Bauernkrieg und in den Täuferbewegungen (Frankfurt/ 
Main and New York, 1993); C. Arnold Snyder and Linda A. Huebert Hecht, eds., Profiles of 
Anabaptist Women. Sixteenth-Century Reforming Pioneers (Waterloo, 1996); Gary K. Waite, 
Eradicating the Devil's Minions. Anabaptists and Witches in Reformation Europe, 1525-1600 
(Toronto, 2007). 
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new historical research in order to fill in and add dimension to the flat con- 
tours of male dominated history. In the eighties and nineties, women’s history 
was itself divided into specialities of gender analysis and deconstruction. With 
this, women’s historians fundamentally put into question the value of main- 
stream historiography which had tended merely to reproduce the traditional 
images of women. During the last decade, however, the main impetus for this 
kind of scholarship came from the United States; little has been done in conti- 
nental Europe. 

During the ‘Myth and Reality of Anabaptist/Mennonite Women’ confer- 
ence, we made a fresh start with the study of Anabaptist women, providing a 
new impetus to scholarship in Europe and opening a new field of research. For 
the conference we chose a general approach that differed greatly from the tra- 
ditional perspective of women in Anabaptism. Instead of studying some exem- 
plary women during the early stage of the Anabaptist movement, our aim was 
to highlight the image of Anabaptist women at various stages in the history of 
the movement and in a wide array of geographical and historical contexts. We 
therefore decided not to focus narrowly on the revolutionary beginnings of 
Anabaptism, but to evaluate the ‘longer history’ of Anabaptist women. 

During this ‘longer history’, the context in which Anabaptist women were 
living changed dramatically. From the very beginning Anabaptism was a mul- 
tifaceted movement. But during its institutionalization phase, differences 
within this movement loomed even larger. In Austria and Switzerland, for 
example, Anabaptism functioned within a rural context; in the Netherlands, 
however, Anabaptism survived, and even thrived, within an urban context. 
Moreover, Anabaptists reflected different attitudes toward new developments. 
In rural areas they generally rejected the Enlightenment; in the urban context 
of the Low Countries, however, large sections of the Anabaptist community 
eagerly embraced it. In the meantime the largest groups of Dutch Anabaptists 
had moved away from being ‘Mennonite’ and ‘Mennonites’ (reminiscent of the 
old orthodoxy and rigidity), and were now called, by themselves and others, 
more neutrally ‘Doopsgezind’ (baptism-minded) and ‘Doopsgezinden’. They 
became almost, but not quite, full participants in the culture of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, finally winning civil equality in 1796.^ One of 
the questions we raised during this conference was, therefore, how did these 
different historical contexts influence the image of Anabaptist women? 


4 Therefore, ‘Doopsgezind’ and/or ‘Doopsgezinden’ will be generally applied for post 1600 
Dutch Mennonitism. On this: Piet Visser, ‘Mennonites and Doopsgezinden in the Netherlands, 
1535-1700, in John D. Roth and James M. Stayer, eds., A Companion to Anabaptism and 
Spiritualism, 1521-1700 (Leiden and Boston, 2007), 299-346, there 299-300. 
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Participants in the ‘Myth and Reality of Anabaptist/Mennonite Women’ 
conference certainly availed themselves of the important scholarship that has 
to date illuminated so much of the experience of individual women. From that 
springboard, we jumped confidently into deeper waters, using a different 
approach than has been used so far: imagology. Imagology is a new approach 
in the study of individual and national characteristics. According to the Dutch 
imagologist Joep Leerssen, social and political developments have triggered a 
return of identity as an autonomous force in social, political and cultural rela- 
tions. Mobility, globalisation, and the increasingly multicultural nature of 
modern societies in the West have revived the importance attached to ethnic- 
ity and even religion. Consciousness-raising among many heretofore margin- 
alised groups such as women and ethnic minorities has occasioned the rise 
of identity politics. In his view, ‘concepts like culture, nationality and identity 
are being used once more as explanations rather than as descriptions or 
explicanda’.® 

Instead of taking national identity for granted, the imagologist stresses the 
necessity of analysing the history over the ‘longue durée’ of national stereo- 
types and their representations in literature and historiography. The relevance 
of this approach for both gender history in general and the history of 
Anabaptism/Mennonitism in particular is beyond doubt. As distinct from pre- 
vious approaches, the imagological method of analysis does not concentrate, 
for instance, on the level of personal freedom women achieved or the roles 
they played within the church. Instead, it explores the construction of images 
of these women and the relevance of the applied stereotypes. How and for 
what reasons did those images come into being, under what specific circum- 
stances and by whom? In what ways did the ‘typical’ Anabaptist/Doopsgezind 
women of the urbanised Low Countries differ from their Anabaptist/ 
Mennonite ‘sisters’ in rural Germany, Switzerland, or the Ukraine? 

The answers to these queries offered by our contributors are as diverse as 
are their chronological and geographical contexts. Spanning four centuries of 
Anabaptist/Mennonite history and covering all of the major regions where 
Anabaptists resided — Switzerland, Austria (Tirol), and Germany (Martina 
Bick, Linda Huebert Hecht, Marion Kobelt-Groch, and Lucinda Martin), the 
Netherlands (Marjan Blok, Mirjam de Baar, Mike Driedger, Nicole Grochowina, 
Marcel Kremer, Mary Sprunger, Mirjam van Veen, Piet Visser, Anna Voolstra, 
and Gary Waite), and the northern regions of refuge, Prussia and Russia 


5 Joep Leerssen, Tmagology: History and Method, in M. Beller and J. Leerssen, eds., Imagology: 
The Cultural Construction and Literary Representation of National Character, a Critical Survey 
(Amsterdam, 2007), 17-32, here 25. 
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(Mark Jantzen and John Staples). Case studies are found in both urban and 
rural contexts, while the image of Anabaptist women is explored from the 
perspective of both their opponents and their own; especially significant are 
the examples that, carefully and creatively drawn from the available evidence, 
shed new light on how Anabaptist women imagined themselves within their 
religious and cultural environments. In a few, thrilling cases, our contributors 
have been able to interpret the writing of the women themselves; in others, we 
have had to extrapolate from male writings and images in our efforts to hear 
the voices of the women who are at the heart of this enterprise. 

In order to illustrate how an imagology approach can bear fruit over a long 
historical period, the editors of this collection have organised the contribu- 
tions using a generally chronological framework, although this must be seen as 
an extremely flexible one. The six essays clustered in the first section, ‘The 
Sixteenth Century: Propaganda, Persecution, and Myth-Busting, compare and 
contrast the changing image of Anabaptist women as they deal with the hostil- 
ity of both their religious opponents, try to find their own place and voice 
within the Anabaptist movement and seek to encourage and support family 
and associates. In this era they were constantly having to fight against stereo- 
types applied to them by men, whether from the mainstream religious camps 
(Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed), or their own leaders. Many of these images, 
such as that of the sexually licentious harlot or the marriage-breaker, had life 
well into the seventeenth century and beyond, as the essays by Waite and Van 
Veen reveal. 

The potentially negative impact of such stereotypes is clear from this era of 
persecution. While women were underrepresented in the judicial records of 
Anabaptists, this was, as Gary Waite reveals, due to misogyny comparable to 
that of the witch-hunters. Since women were believed to be intellectually 
weak, they were only rarely regarded by male inquisitors and jurists as serious 
leadership material in the Anabaptist heresy. They were therefore often — but 
not always — released from imprisonment while courts sought out the real 
male ringleaders. Literary and artistic portrayals of Anabaptist women, how- 
ever, emphasised a dark side that Waite compares to the depiction of witches: 
in both, wild or flying hair belied pious gestures and implied disorder, sexual 
abandon, and demonic affiliation. Even in the late seventeenth century the 
Dutch Doopsgezind engraver Jan Luyken included iconographic elements to 
his pictures for the Martyrs Mirror to counteract the lingering association 
between female Anabaptist piety and the demonic. 

The image of Anabaptist women as shrews and marriage breakers had a 
long life indeed. In end of the century Germany the Lutheran pastor and play- 
wright Thomas Birck composed didactic dramas and comedies for the benefit 
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of his congregation, including one called ‘Mirror of Witches’ (1600) and the 
‘Mirror of Marriage’ of 1598, the latter of which is the subject of Marion Kobelt- 
Groch's perceptive analysis. Her close reading of this play reveals it to be both 
a marriage manual and an anti-Anabaptist polemic which unusually has an 
Anabaptist woman as a protagonist. She is no heroine, however, portrayed 
instead as a shrew who has not only manipulated a Lutheran man to marry her, 
but was determined to make his life a living hell. The intended goal is obvious: 
appearances of piety aside, Anabaptist women remained a spiritual and moral 
danger to good Lutheran men, just as alleged witches were perceived as a phys- 
ical and sexual threat to the community. 

Whether under the sway of ideological commitment or historiographical 
trends, many historians have propagated popular myths about Anabaptist 
women. In her contribution on Anabaptists in Tirol, Linda A. Huebert Hecht 
helps dispel one of these, that Anabaptist women tended to be poor. Through 
a careful statistical analysis of governmental assessments of the value of the 
property of arrested Anabaptists brought before the Tirolese courts, Huebert 
Hecht is able to provide a wonderfully clear idea as to the relative economic 
wealth and standing of these unfortunate families. She concludes that far from 
being poor, the majority of Tirolese Anabaptist women had the status of prop- 
erty owning peasants, and some were from prosperous rural families, includ- 
ing a noblewoman. 

For her part, Mirjam van Veen’s study of the anti-Anabaptist polemic of 
Dutch Reformed ministers reveals just how much difficulty they faced in 
responding to the Anabaptist challenges, especially on the issue of morality 
and church discipline. They therefore depicted Anabaptists as subversive of 
social order, highlighting the Anabaptist’s shunning marital avoidance and the 
prohibition to marry outside of the religious community as evidence that 
Anabaptists sought to destroy traditional marriage and family. Although many 
modern historians have followed this critique, in reality, as Van Veen shows, 
the Anabaptist’s views on marriage were not that far removed from the 
Reformed. 

One of the most important sources for our understanding of how Anabaptists 
and Mennonites constructed their self-image is the movement’s martyrogical 
tradition. Beginning with the sixteenth century edition of Het Offer des Heeren 
(1562), Mennonite editors selected which martyrs to include in the collection 
and how to frame their sacrifices. Traditional interpretations of these accounts 
of women martyrs emphasises the implicit gender equality of Anabaptist 
women on the scaffold. However, in her application of an imagology method- 
ology to these sources, Nicole Grochowina comes to the unsettling conclusion 
that the compilers of these documents created a ‘mirage’ of this image of 
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equality in order to sustain traditional gender roles within the Anabaptist 
streams. For example, she notes that the letters written by condemned 
Anabaptist husbands focused on teaching and comforting spouses and fellow 
believers, while those composed by wives were marked by emotional turmoil 
and concern about family. These subtle differences in emphasis that 
Grochowina teases out from these hagiographic sources reveal the strength of 
the old gendered hierarchy and its incredible resistance to change even within 
the radical reform currents. 

Another stereotype to be challenged was that Anabaptist women did not 
make extensive contributions to the cultural and literary life of their commu- 
nity; one of the problems, of course, is that women were quite aware of the fact 
that their writings would not be heeded as seriously as that of men, so in some 
cases the gender of an author was obscured. Martina Bick investigates the 
question of the authorship of the historical body of sixteenth-century 
Anabaptist hymns, finding a large number of anonymous hymns in the surviv- 
ing collection, some of which may be attributable to women, and the consider- 
able number of female prisoners and martyrs referred to very positively as role 
models, in the songs. Women Anabaptists were, therefore, much more active 
in the production of religious music, and much more prominent figures within 
the songs, than hitherto acknowledged. 

Similarly, Marjan Blok refers to another set of available sources composed 
by women: the twenty percent or so of the testaments and letters in the 
Anabaptist martyrology corpus written by imprisoned Anabaptist women 
awaiting their execution. In particular, she gives the testament of Soetken van 
den Houte, a Flemish martyr executed in Gent in 1560, a very close and gen- 
dered reading, paying careful attention to Soetken’s self-perception. While see- 
ing herself primarily as a mother forced to leave behind her children, Soetken 
is revealed in Blok’s analysis to be a literate and courageous woman defying, in 
her own way the patriarchal system that has condemned her. 

The second section, ‘The Long Seventeenth Century: Anabaptist Women in 
the Enlightenment’, composed of the essays by De Baar, Sprunger, Visser, 
Martin, and Driedger, finds Anabaptist/Doopsgezind women in a very different 
context, one of relative peace and an on-going process of accommodation and 
adjustment. The polemics, certainly in the Dutch Republic, have calmed down, 
and the struggle to oppose negative male-devised stereotypes of Anabaptist 
women was not as intense, although as noted in Waite's earlier essay, the suspi- 
cion that Anabaptist women were linked obliquely to wildness lingered, hence 
Jan Luyken's iconographic selections. The attention in these essays is instead 
focused on how Mennonite, Doopsgezind and Anabaptist women were per- 
ceived or imagined within the new intellectual, cultural, and social currents of 
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seventeenth-century Europe that spawned the second Religious Reformation 
(Pietism) and Jansenism. It is also alert to how these women saw themselves in 
their families and religious communities and adjusted to, and assimilated 
within, a society increasingly free of explicit persecution. Even here, the old 
stereotypes raised their ugly heads from time to time. 

In the first of these five chapters, Mirjam de Baar reopens the question of 
the precise meaning of the phrase ‘Menniste Zusje’ or Mennonite Sister that has 
been at the centre of so much of the popular image of Anabaptist women for 
the last several centuries. Was this, as the early twentieth century scholar C.N. 
Wybrands asserted, a sarcastic reference to the supposed duplicity of young 
Anabaptist women who dressed in the modest Mennonite fashion but whose 
virtue was easily bent? De Baar closely examines the poem in which the expres- 
sion was first used: ‘Menniste vryagie’ (‘Mennonite Courtship’) by Jan Janszoon 
Starter, published in 1623. She discovers that the satirical reading of the refer- 
ence was not the only possible one in Starter’s work, since the poem’s meaning 
depended greatly on the religious background and sex of the readers or sing- 
ers, although later stage presentations fixed in the popular mind the satirical 
reference noted by Wybrands. Examining the debate about the connotations 
of the expression ‘Menniste Zusje’ reveals very clearly how social circum- 
stances and perspectives continued to change the image of Mennonite and 
Doopsgezind women from the sixteenth through to the twentieth centuries. 

In her contribution, Mary Sprunger explores several case studies of seven- 
teenth century women within the Waterlander Doopsgezind community as a 
means of illustrating just how inaccurate the stereotypical image of these 
women can be, and how historians must take into account the wide variations 
in socio-economic status among Doopsgezind women of Golden Age Holland 
before discussing any single image of these women. In Sprunger’s essay we 
meet a poor fish seller, the prosperous deaconess who helped her, a couple of 
women visionaries, including one who physically re-enacts the ‘rebirthing’ 
experience for others, an illiterate cloth thief, a Doopsgezind woman married 
to a wealthy non-member, and the wife of a Doopsgezind physician preacher 
whose railing against worldly fashion may indeed have made her feel uncom- 
fortable sitting among both richly and poorly dressed congregants. Along with 
the prosperous there were many poor, especially widows, whose experiences 
were altogether different, and who relied heavily on the charitable work of 
their more prosperous co-religionists. Sprunger’s attention to the wide range 
of women in the Waterlander movement gives us pause before making cavalier 
generalisations. 

Piet Visser carefully examines a book on proper womanly conduct tradition- 
ally entitled The Virtuous Woman (De Deugdelyke Vrou) which appeared in 1643 
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off the press of the unconventional Amsterdam publisher Gijsbrecht Jansz van 
Veen. This was, as Visser shows, no ordinary treatment of female mores. 
Instead, this was a translation of the original French work L’Honneste Femme 
by the Franciscan Humanist Jacques du Bosc that exploded the notion that 
women are in some form inferior to men, and advocated higher education in 
science for women as a means to virtue. While Du Bosc’s intended audience 
were high Ladies of French society, the Dutch translation was performed by 
the Doopsgezind Jan Hendriksz Glazemaker who turned an originally Catholic 
book aimed at a noble audience into one accessible for the Dutch bourgeoisie, 
especially the ‘fine sisters’ of the Amsterdam Doopsgezind community. While 
the translation was without significant emendations from the French original, 
Glazemaker added a foreword which included a portrayal of his sisters’ inde- 
pendent mentality, literacy, earnest study, and culture. Since it was still men 
who raised these issues on behalf of their sisters, Visser fears that these advo- 
cates of the proto-feminist cause may have been eager to reshape the tradi- 
tional ‘fine sister’ image for less than emancipatory purposes. 

Also revealing of a measure of ecumenical cooperation between former 
enemies is Lucinda Martin's exploration of the interrelationship between the 
early Lutheran Pietists and the Anabaptists of Bern in the 1690s. Imagining 
themselves and other religious dissenters as part of the ‘true church’, these 
proto-Pietists felt a strong kinship with their Anabaptist neighbours, often 
worshipping with and assisting them when authorities persecuted them. For 
their pains the new religionists were dubbed ‘Half-Anabaptists’ (‘Halb-Taufer’) 
by the authorities who continued to exile or imprison those who openly dis- 
sented from the state church. Particularly disturbing to the authorities was the 
prominence of women leaders in these Pietist circles. As their predecessors 
had done with Anabaptism, in 1699 Bernese officials cracked down on Pietism 
using the participation of women as an excuse to discredit the movement, 
claiming that women’s activity in the public sphere could undermine the 
whole social order. Martin concludes by affirming Bern Pietism’s abiding debt 
to Anabaptism which calls for continued research that moves beyond belief 
systems to explore their shared history as social and cultural movements. 

Further reinforcing the need to examine the image of women from both 
intellectual and social/cultural directions, Michael Driedger returns to the 
theme raised by Visser: the changing views of women in the early Dutch 
Enlightenment. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries confessionally 
traditionalistic Dutch Mennonites held a range of social and political views 
that differed from those of their less dogmatic Doopsgezind coreligionists. 
Mennonite views had tended to work from the traditional corporate assump- 
tions of the society of estates, arguing for special privileges, such as the release 
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from military service, on this basis. In contrast, Doopsgezind views generally 
supported the assumptions of a newly emerging civil society based on indi- 
vidual, rather than corporate or confessional, rights and responsibilities. 
Driedger pursues this distinction with special reference to the ways in which 
Mennonites and Doopsgezinden discussed relations between men and 
women in familial, public, and natural spheres. Using gender analysis, he 
reveals several relevant aspects of this transformation: an emerging model of 
socio-biological polarity, in contrast to an older hierarchical model of male- 
female differences; the spread of cosmopolitan burgher morality, in tension 
with confessionally prescribed and enforced morality; ambivalences around 
the public and private identities; and shifting attitudes toward social integra- 
tion of a once separated religious community, expressed most notably in com- 
peting views of and choices related to marriage partners. 

Finally, the third section, ‘The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries: 
Mennonite and Doopsgezind Women and Individual Choice’, sheds light on 
Anabaptist women in both the city and the country, within marriages and a 
families and living in an elderly women’s home. In Prussia and Russia they still 
had to face potentially hostile glances or actions from state and religious lead- 
ers, while in the Dutch Republic they were faced with personal choices their 
predecessor could only have dreamed of, such as whether to wear fancy silks or 
a plain dress. It is this apparently prosaic question that absorbs Marcel Kremer 
attention in a nice piece of myth-busting relating to the some twenty formal 
rules of dress and behaviour that had been established for members of the 
Groningen Old Flemish congregation, a strictly orthodox Mennonite denomi- 
nation of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Known as the Loppersum 
precepts, they placed great emphasis upon austerity and simplicity in dress. It 
is often assumed that since the Groningen Old Flemish congregation imposed 
strict discipline upon its members, its women members complied without 
complaint. Kramer discovers to the contrary that, despite restricted financial 
means, Mennonite women in the city of Groningen began wearing fancy 
clothes only a few decades after their fellow townswomen, beginning with gar- 
ments made from black silk. Kremer’s chapter acts as a reminder to historians 
that such proscriptive regulations do not necessarily indicate obedience. It 
also reveals quite nicely the independent choices that women in even the most 
conservative Mennonite groups could and did make, despite their male elder's 
aspirations for them. 

Following neatly on this theme, Anna Voolstra compares the formal docu- 
ments recorded by the deacons, deaconesses, and board members of the 
Mennonite Oude Vrouwenhuis or Elderly Women’s Home in Nineteenth- 
Century Amsterdam with those composed by the elderly inmates themselves. 
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The resulting images of these women were often contrasting. For example, the 
deacons of the home sought to inculcate in the inmates a positive religious 
stereotype of the piously prayerful and reading elderly woman, while the 
image revealed in the board's minutes show that the elderly women some- 
times also fulfilled some of the era's typical negative stereotypes about elderly 
women, such as the drunken or seductive old woman. The board therefore 
firmly disciplined the inhabitants of the Women's Home in its often frustrated 
attempt to make image and reality correspond. The positive stereotype was 
indeed copied by the elderly women in the occasional poetry they wrote in 
honour of the Home's anniversary celebrations. Voolstra concludes that, 
despite this apparent conformity of the authors of these unique ego docu- 
ments, these poems also provided a means for the sisters to stand up for 
themselves. 

The context of the tolerant and intellectually creative Dutch Republic is 
quite different from that of our final two contributions which take us into the 
marital and family life of Mennonites living in eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury Poland and Russia, places where Mennonites had found a measure of 
safety from persecution that could, however, tip very quickly back into oppres- 
sion. For his part, Mark Jantzen notes that from 1713 to 1808 Mennonites living 
in what would later become East and West Prussia turned away from allowing 
some exogamous marriages to their total ban, a shift due largely to state efforts 
to prohibit conversions and mixed marriages as a means of coercing Mennonite 
men into military service; in 1713 Prussia had exiled Mennonites in fear of their 
conversionary influence. After the first Partition of Poland in 1772, Prussia con- 
trolled most of the Vistula River delta where much larger Mennonite settle- 
ments existed. As a result, congregations that accepted converts, typically in 
the context of a mixed marriage, began to question the practice. Starting in 
1789, Frederick William II made the situation even more difficult for Mennonites 
by prohibiting children from mixed marriages from joining the Mennonite 
church, and then in 1801 his successor forbade Mennonite widows and daugh- 
ters who owned property to marry even Mennonite men and retain the mili- 
tary exemption for their families. Jantzen concludes that it was this deliberate 
targeting of Mennonite women's property rights which led in 1803 to larges- 
scale emigration. 

John Staples takes us finally into Tsarist Russia, exploring the status of 
Mennonite women there. In contrast to the kind of documents Dutch scholars 
have at their disposal, Staples notes the lack of records in nineteenth-century 
Russia that could reveal anything about the lived experience of Mennonite 
women. What little he has found suggests that they lived in a traditional patri- 
archal society with few rights. By a close examination of the records of the 
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Mennonite Ministerial Committee's treatment of women who were accused, 
or were victims of, sexual misconduct, Jantzen is able to argue that the ambigu- 
ous authority of the Ministerial Committee, combined with the reluctance of 
Mennonites to turn fellow-believers over to Russian criminal courts, enabled 
women to assert a degree of control over their public lives. However, the 
Ministerial Committee's lack of authority over internal family matters sharply 
mitigated this control. A second force that empowered women was the arrival 
in the Mennonite community of the western idea of romantic love. 
Unfortunately, this idea was also of limited benefit to women, for it largely 
applied to the small Mennonite middle class. 

We thus conclude with the kind of ambiguity and multifaceted image of 
Anabaptist, Mennonite, and Doopsgezind women with which we had begun. 
In all of the periods examined, women were both victims of the negative ste- 
reotypes constructed by their male leaders and opponents, and creators of 
alternate images. That we know so little about the latter says a great deal about 
how Anabaptist men, who continued to dominate the written record, were 
able to promote their vision of their mothers, sisters, and daughters. It also 
speaks to the limitations and interests of previous historical research. If noth- 
ing else, these essays together make an incredibly strong case for the need of 
scholars to examine the historical record much more closely with sharp atten- 
tion to the various efforts at image formation, particularly as they apply to 
women in all religious traditions and social estates. There are, undoubtedly, 
many more surprises awaiting the diligent researcher. 


Gary K. Waite, Mirjam van Veen and Piet Visser 


PART 1 


The Sixteenth Century 


Propaganda, Persecution, and Myth-Busting 


CHAPTER 1 


Naked Harlots or Devout Maidens? 


Images of Anabaptist Women in the Context of the Iconography of 
Witches in Europe, 1525-1650! 


Gary K. Waite 


Images — whether formed of words or pictures — possess great power to 
inspire devotion and arouse violence. Malicious stereotypes of particular 
groups could lie dormant over long periods of time, festering and building 
resentment, bursting out of the netherworld of the subconscious during 
moments of crisis to provoke immensely irrational acts. One thinks of the 
horrific violence against the Jews that swelled up during the crusades, famine, 
the Black Death, economic troubles, or when Christian children were found 
dead. Sometimes such prejudicial imagery was stage managed by royal or gov- 
ernmental agents, such as the pogroms in southern France in the 1320s against 
the Lepers and Jews, and at other times it inspired violence through hands 
unseen.” Throughout the medieval and early modern periods women too suf- 
fered from such a prejudicial stereotype and scholars have detailed the practi- 
cal ramifications of this in political, social, economic, medical and judicial 
terms.? In conjunction with fear of diabolical magic, prejudice toward the 


1 Iwouldlike to thank my department and then chair, Dr. Marc Milner for financial support to 
present this paper, as well as the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada 
which earlier provided a generous research grant to assist in the research. I am also grateful 
to Dr. Lianne McTavish, now of the University of Alberta, for introducing me to some aspects 
of interpreting visual images, and to Piet and Janny Visser who once again offered their 
incredible hospitality on the eve of the conference. 

2 Gavin Langmuir, History, Religion, and Antisemitism (Berkeley, CA, 1990), and Toward a 
Definition of Antisemitism (Berkeley, CA, 1990); Miri Ruben, Gentile Tales: The Narrative 
Assault on Late Medieval Jews (Philadelphia, 2004); Ronnie Po-Chia Hsia, The Myth of Ritual 
Murder: Jews and Magic in Reformation Germany (New Haven, 1988), Carlo Ginzburg, 
Ecstasies: Deciphering the Witches' Sabbath, trans. Raymond Rosenthal (New York, 1991), pp. 
33-86; and many others. On linkages between Jews and witches in the popular imagination, 
see Lyndal Roper, Witch Craze: Terror and Fantasy in Baroque Germany (New Haven, 2004), 
p. 40. 

3 See for example Merry E. Wiesner, "Frail, Weak and Helpless: Women's Legal Position in 
Theory and Reality, in J. Friedman, ed. Regnum, Religio et Ratio: Essays presented to R.M. 
Kingdon (Kirksville, 1987); Wiesner, Working Women in Renaissance Germany (New 
Brunswick, NJ, 1986); Sherrin Marshall, ed., Women in Reformation and Counter-Reformation 
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elderly, the cantankerous and the poor, it played a major role in the witch- 
hunts that first arose in the fifteenth century but reached their peaks between 
1562 and 1630.^ In his recent brilliant analysis of artistic renditions of witches, 
Charles Zika has delineated the chronological development of the witch's 
image from the first period of witch-hunting in the fifteenth century to the 
revival of witch panics in the second half of the sixteenth century. One puz- 
zling feature of this history noted by Zika was that during the century between 
the last major trials against Waldensian witches in the 1460s and the revival of 
witch-hunting in the 1560s, artists were not interested in depicting the sectar- 
ian, heretical aspects of witchcraft, such as the worship of the devil. As a 
result, the witches’ Sabbath, while described in a number of printed works, 
was not a subject for woodcuts or engravings.? This period encompasses the 
Reformation and it is not surprising that artistic endeavours were diverted to 
the service of Reformation propaganda. What I will do here is examine one 
target of Reformation propaganda - the Anabaptists — to determine to what 
extent artists used similar iconographic devices for Anabaptists as for witches 
and the possible effects of this crossover, given the judicial conflation of 
Waldensian heretic and witch in the fifteenth century and the polemical 
demonization of Anabaptists in the sixteenth. 

I have argued elsewhere that, like the inquisitor's conversion of pious 
Waldensians into devil worshipping witches in the fifteenth century? the 


Europe: Public and Private Worlds (Bloomington, 1989). For the most recent summary of broader 
trends, see Merry Wiesner-Hanks, "Society and the Sexes Revisited," in David M. Whitford, ed., 
Reformation and Early Modern Europe: A Guide to Research (Kirksville, 2008), 396—414. 

4 There is a vast literature on the gender of accused witches; see especially Roper, Witch 
Craze (see above, n. 2). Anne Llewellyn Barstow's Witchcraze: A New History of the 
European Witch Hunts (New York, 1994) reasserts the case for the primacy of misogyny in 
the selection of victims, but see Robin Briggs' Witches and Neighbors (New York, 1996) for 
the counter arguments. See also Sigrid Brauner, Fearless Wives and Frightened Shrews: The 
Construction of the Witch in Early Modern Germany, ed. Robert H. Brown (Amherst, 1995); 
Lyndal Roper, Oedipus and the Devil: Witchcraft, sexuality and religion in early modern 
Europe (Routledge, 1994); Deborah Willis, Malevolent Nurture: Witch-Hunting and 
Maternal Power in Early Modern England (Ithaca, 1995); Diane Purkiss, The Witch in 
History: Early Modern and Twentieth-Century Representations (London, 1996); and Stuart 
Clark, "The ‘Gendering’ of Witchcraft in French Demonology: Misogyny or Polarity?” 
French History 5 (1991), 426-437. 

5 Charles Zika, The Appearance of Witchcraft: Print and Visual Culture in Sixteenth-Century 
Europe (London, 2007), p. 67. 

6 Wolfgang Behringer, “Detecting the Ultimate Conspiracy, or how Waldensians became 
Witches,” in Conspiracies and Conspiracy Theory in Early Modern Europe: From the Waldensians 
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stereotype of the “hyper-pious” Anabaptist also contributed to rising fears of 
diabolical conspiracies, even though polemicists failed to convince Europeans 
that Anabaptists were members of a diabolical sect.” Here we will pay close 
attention to the negative stereotyping of women Anabaptists, comparing and 
contrasting this with the even more fearful image of the female witch. We will 
see that the representation of Anabaptist/Mennonite women emphasised 
their victimhood at the hands of male Anabaptist leaders, while witches were 
imagined in more actively wicked ways, as having made a pact with the devil, 
often independent of a male intermediary, apart from Satan himself.? The rate 
of prosecution between the two sets of judicial victims tells the tale: on average 
about 3096 of Anabaptist judicial victims were women, compared to 75-8096 
of accused witches.? This statistic accords fully with a gendered understanding 


to the French Revolution, Barry Coward and Julian Swann,eds. (Aldershot, 2004), 13-34. See, 
however, Kathryn Utz Tremp, Von der Häresie zur Hexerei: Wirkliche' und imaginäre Sekten im 
Spätmittelalter (Hannover, 2008), esp. pp. 162-166, who argues against Behringer that the 
Waldensian Masters did not make such claims, but these were attributed to them by their 
inquisitors. 

7 Gary K. Waite, Eradicating the Devil's Minions: Anabaptists and Witches in Reformation 
Europe, 1535-1600 (Toronto, 2007). 

8 There were exceptions here, such as the infamous trials of French priests accused of causing 
the demonic possession of Ursuline convents: Robert Rapley, A Case of Witchcraft: The Trial 
of Urbain Grandier (Montreal and Kingston, 1998). Since demons could take the shape of 
both male and female bodies, however, there is something of an androgynous character to 
the devil, although he was largely thought of as male. For male witches, see Lara Apps and 
Andrew Gow, Male Witches in Early Modern Europe (Manchester, 2003). 

g While elsewhere the percentage of Anabaptist women appearing in the court records is rela- 
tively low (a little above 30% in the Netherlandic sources), Linda Huebert Hecht has noted 
that of 455 Anabaptists appearing in the court records for the Tirol between 1527 and 1529, 
close to half (46%) were women, while 40% of those Anabaptists executed in these three 
years were women; Hecht furthermore noted “seven lay leaders, ten lay missioners, and 49 
martyrs from among the 210 Anabaptist women identified.” This figure, however, drops to the 
more typical 29% after 1532. As cited by C. Arnold Snyder, Anabaptist History and Theology: 
An Introduction (Kitchener 1995), p. 259 and 270 n. 28, from Hecht's unpublished 1990 
University of Waterloo History MA cognate, "Faith and Action: The Role of Women in the 
Anabaptist Movement of the Tirol, 1527-29.” For one case study, see Linda Huebert Hecht, 
"An Extraordinarry Lay Leader: The Life and Work of Helene of Reyberg, Sixteenth Century 
Noblewoman and Anabaptist from the Tirol,” Mennonite Quarterly Review 66 (1992), 312-341. 
In the Tirol, male Anabaptist elders (Vorsteer) allowed women to act as readers, while there 
were many women corner preachers' (Winkelpredigern) whose missionary zeal on behalf of 
the movement became legendary. Elke Park, "Untereinander gleich und alle Ding' gemein: 
Táuferische Bewegungen in Tirol 1527-1534,” Mennonitische Geschichtsblütter 59 (2002), 
13-42, here 20. 
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of heresy, such as that advanced by the infamous inquisitor Heinrich Kramer 
who, as astutely described by Tamar Herzig, helped in the late fifteenth century 
to pull apart the earlier fusion of Waldensian heretics and witches precisely 
because he viewed women as incapable of intellectual heresy, so their role in 
the devil's conspiracy was instead limited to the performance of physical 
magic.!® That said, over the period that Zika has observed a lack of artistic 
interest in diabolical Sabbaths, a few artists were portraying Anabaptist gath- 
erings and activities using similar iconographic codes as for witches. The ratio- 
nale for this gendered view of heresy is not hard to comprehend, given the 
general early-modern image of women that was dominated by polarity theory 
which held that women were dominated by the damp, cooler humours, fre- 
quently suffering from wandering womb, melancholic fits and hysterias and 
were hence untrustworthy, irrational, unpredictable and susceptible to lust 
and the various temptations of the devil." 

Even Johann Wiere (Weyer) famous defence of women accused of witch- 
craft hinged on this humoral medical theory, since old women who confessed 
to performing magic through a pact with the devil were instead victims of 
mental disturbances caused by melancholia. Yet Wier still attached a measure 
of responsibility to these ill women for their imagined heresy.!? The ideal image 
of a woman was one of humble submissiveness and with sexuality in check, 
while artists and printers provided plenty of visual examples for early modern 
viewers, whether in the Virgin Mary (for Catholics) or of the sturdy, devout 
Hausfrau for Protestants.? Informally and formally, ordinary women who 


io Tamar Herzig, “Files, Heretics, and the Gendering of Witchcraft,’ Magic, Ritual and 
Witchcraft 5 (2010), 51-80. 

11 Susan Stuard, "The Dominion of gender: Women’s Fortunes in the High Middle Ages,” in 
Becoming Visible: Women in European History, Renate Bridenthal, Claudia Koonz, and 
Susan Stuard, eds. (Boston, 1987), 165—170. For artistic renditions of Melancholia, see Zika, 
Appearances of Witchcraft (see above, n. 5), pp. 99-124. 

12 Roper Witch Craze (see above, n. 2), p. 160; Brian P. Levack, The Witch-Hunt in Early Modern 
Europe, 3rd ed. (Harlow, 2006), pp. 63-64, 160; Jan Jacob Cobban, ed. Duivelse bezetenheid. 
Beschreven door dokter Johannes Wier, 1515-1588 (Rotterdam, 2002); esp. Hans de Waardt's 
insightful discussion of Wier's ideas, “Johan Wiers De praestigiis. Mythes en motivatie,” 
17-74; Gary K. Waite, "Radical Religion and the medical Profession: The Spirirtualist David 
Joris and the Brothers Weyer (Wier), in Radikalität und Dissent im 16. Jahrhundert/Radicalism 
and Dissent in the Sixteenth Century, Hans-Jürgen Goertz and James M. Stayer, eds. (Berlin, 
2002), 167-185. For a translation of Weyer's book, see George Mora, ed., Witches, Devils, and 
Doctors in the Renaissance: Johan Weyer, De praestigiis daemonum (Binghamton, 1991). 

13 For examples, see Keith Moxey, Peasants, Warriors and Wives: Popular Imagery in the 
Reformation (Chicago, 1989). Such stereotypes had become a nearly permanent fixture on 
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showed unnatural assertiveness were punished in a myriad of ways, while the 
most common backdrop to a denunciation of witchcraft was a reputation for 
assertiveness that made her neighbours deeply fearful of her malign intent.!* 
When combined with propagandistic portrayals of diabolical heretical sects and 
terror of weather magic, these long festering suspicions about the local female 
malcontent exploded in the “perfect storm” of the infamous witch panics. 

In his numerous studies Charles Zika has tied early sixteenth-century artis- 
tic representations of witches to male fears of impotence, showing that icono- 
graphic elements such as flying hair, the holding of pots of fire, or riding on 
goats or cooking sticks, were long-standing codes for unrestrained sexuality 
and fears of women “riding their subjected men folk"; moralists therefore 
demanded the “subordination of the lower female body"5 Even Dürer's rela- 
tively tame The Four Naked Women of 1497 contains clues as to why it is also 
called The Four Witches: the women are nude, they are associating together 
without male oversight and the skull on the floor and the demon in the back- 
ground suggest, but do not shout, their diabolical intentions (see Figure 1.1). 


the early modern intellectual landscape against which the images of the "women on top" 
act as foils, setting out the proper boundaries by highlighting those who transgressed 
them, such as Joan of Arc, condemned as a heretic in part for wearing male clothing. 
Natalie Zemon Davis, "Women on Top,” in Natalie Zemon Davies, Culture and Society in 
Early Modern France (Stanford, 1975). Already the Reformation had helped broaden the 
potential witch to include any woman who was not behaving as a duly submissive house- 
wife. See Brauner, Fearless Wives (see above, n. 4), and “Martin Luther on Witchcraft: A 
True Reformer?” in The Politics of Gender in Early Modern Europe, eds. Jean R. Brink, Allison 
P. Coudert and Maryanne C. Horowitz (Kirksville,1989), 29-42; see also Allison P. Coudert, 
"The Myth of the Improved Status of Protestant Women: The Case of the Witchcraze, in 
ibid., 61-92. For Anabaptist women, see also C. Arnold Snyder and Linda H. Hecht, eds., 
Profiles of Anabaptist Women: Sixteenth-Century Reforming Pioneers (Waterloo, 1996). 

14 The crimes that women were typically executed for — infanticide, poisoning, slaying of 
husbands, witchcraft, and heresy — were those that most directly assailed this womanly 
ideal. William Monter, Judging the French Reformation: Heresy Trials by Sixteenth-Century 
Parlements (Cambridge, MA, 1999), pp. 11-12. For surveys of the witch-hunts, see Wolfgang 
Behringer, Witches and Witch-Hunts: A Global History (Cambridge, 2004); Levack, The 
Witch-Hunt (see above, n.12); for Holland, see esp. Hans de Waardt, Toverij en Samenleving. 
Holland 1500-1800 (The Hague, 1991). 

15 Charles Zika, Exorcising our Demons: Magic, Witchcraft and Visual Culture in Early Modern 
Europe (Leiden, 2003), pp. 13, 238, and chapters 6-9. For other interpretations of witch 
images, see Linda C. Hults, The Witch as Muse (Philadelphia, 2005); and Jane P. Davidson, 
The Witch in Northern European Art, 1470-1750 (Freren, 1987). 

16 Zika, Exorcising our Demons (see above, n. 15), p. 285; also Zika, Appearances of Witchcraft, 
(see above, n. 5), p. 87. 
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FIGURE L1 Albrecht Dürer, The Four Naked Women/Four Witches 
COURTESY OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON, NUMBER 64.2182. 
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In the 1493 edition of Ulrich Molitor's treatise on On Female Witches and Seers 
(De Lamiis et Phitonicis Mulieribus), there is a woodcut of three women sharing 
a meal; while lacking in diabolical references, "the artist is simply representing 
the notion of female association and conviviality as socially threatening" (see 
Figure 1.2).!” Between the late fifteenth and late sixteenth-century witch-hunts, 
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FIGURE 1.2 Hexenmahl, in Ulricus Molitoris, De lamiis et phitonicis mulieribus (Reutlingen, 
J. Otmar, c. 1489) 
COURTESY OF THE UNIVERSITATSBIBLIOTHEK SALZBURG, W I 167/3. 


17 Zika furthermore notes that by the 1545 edition this simple scene of convivial women “has 
been transformed into a stage-set of women feasting and carousing, each with her dia- 
bolical partner.” Zika, Exorcising our Demons (see above, n. 15), p. 260; Zika, Appearances 
of Witchcraft (see above, n. 5), pp. 25-26. 
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there was another set of heretical women victims tried for their association 
with diabolical heresy. What was then the image of Anabaptist women in the 
minds of learned clergy, polemicists, inquisitors, judges, artists and ordinary 
folk? Unfortunately there are very few extant pictures of Anabaptist women 
dating to the first half of the sixteenth century and we possess only the scanti- 
est of clues about how the populace viewed them. What we do have portray 
Anabaptist women as victims; the clearest example is Barend Dircksz’s (Doove 
Barent) 1535/6 series of painted panels commissioned by Amsterdam to 
memorialise the Anabaptist folly there. While the originals disappeared some- 
time after 1650, several engravers made their own versions, including those in 
seventeenth century edition of Lambertus Hortensius's (c. 1500-74) hostile 
Tumult of the Anabaptists.* Also extant are a couple ink washed images 
ascribed to Dircksz from c.1535. Allowing for later artistic licence, we will 
examine these Dircksz images and their later derivatives for clues as to the 
popular visual image of Anabaptist women. 

The two ink-washed drawings portray Anabaptist executions, one showing 
two victims — a man whose back is to the viewer and a woman who faces us — 
hung from a gallows in a city street (see Figure 1.3). Both are clothed yet reveal 
the dreadful nature of their demise by their gaping mouth, especially the 
woman. Drawing us into the image through the foreground figures whose 
backs are to us, Dircksz depicts the horror on the part of the spectators with 
gestures of shock and dismay; a woman spectator to the left of the picture 
clasps her hands together in pity.!? The intent is clearly to discourage other 
like-minded rebels, but the image also elicits pity and wonderment at the 
actions of the deluded Anabaptists, emotive responses often seen in the court 
records and contemporary chronicles.2° There is, moreover, no hint of the 
demonic, nor any parallel to contemporary images of witch executions, which 


18 N. van der Zijpp, “Barent Dircksz (b. c. 1488)" Global Anabaptist Mennonite Encyclopedia 
Online, 1953. The earliest Latin editions of Lambertus Hortensiuss Tumultuum 
Anabaptistarum liber unus (Basel, 1548) lack the images. These were added in the early 
seventeenth-century Dutch translations: Het boeck van den oproer der weder-dooperen: 
eerst int Latijn beschreven ende gedruckt tot Basel ende nu in Nederduytsch overgheset: mits- 
gaders een voor-reden van den selven autheur, Lambertus Hortensius (Enkhuizen, 1614). 
The Hortensius prints can be found on the Doopsgezinde Prenten website of the 
Universiteitsbibliotheek van Amsterdam. 

19 On interpreting gestures, see Michael Baxandall, Painting and Experience in Fifteenth- 
Century Italy (Oxford, 1972), esp. 60-66. 

20 Albert F. Mellink, ed. Documenta Anabaptistica Neerlandica 5: Amsterdam, 1531-1536 
(Leiden, 1985), and Documenta Anabaptistica Neerlandica 2: Amsterdam, 1536-1578 
(Leiden, 1980). 
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FIGURE 1.3 Barend Dircksz, Terechtstelling van twee wederdopers 


COURTESY OF COLLECTIE AMSTERDAM MUSEUM, NUMBER TA 181966. 
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are filled with demonising clues, such as the woodcut of the burning of the 
witches at Derneberg in 1555, where there is the obligatory demon, the wild 
hair of the witch who is being raised out of the fire by the demon and despair- 
ing looks on the faces of the victims; the story of the witches’ alleged crime is 
also shown (see Figure 1.4). The lack of diabolical hints in Dircksz’ drawings 
reinforces a gendered view of heresy and hence is not surprising, also since 
polemicists’ efforts to demonise the Anabaptists had only just started in the 
1530s, and these were generally resisted by commoners.?! It is with the seven- 
teenth-century versions of Dircksz’ painting that we see a few, incomplete par- 
allels with the depiction of witches. Before turning to these, we should review 
the perspective on women Anabaptists held both by their male leaders and 
their persecutors. The early Anabaptists, like the Waldensians before them, 
emphasised biblical and sometimes charismatic authority, claiming to be a 
more pious alternative to the formal clergy. They encouraged lay reading of the 
Bible that included women, who were sometimes allowed to play prophetic 
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FIGURE 1.4 Endres Zenckel, Hexenverbrennung zu Derneburg in der Grafschaft Reinstein im 
Jahre 1555. Woodcut on a flyleaf; Nurnberg 
FROM THE GERMANISCHES NATIONALMUSEUM, GRAPHISCHE SAMMLUNG, HB244, 
KAPSEL-NR. 1283. 


21 See Waite, Eradicating the Devil's Minions (see above, n. 7). 
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and leadership roles. Despite such parallels to the fifteenth-century 
Waldensians who were compelled by inquisitors to confess to witchcraft and 
diabolism, Anabaptists did not suffer the same fate, largely because their belief 
that they alone were following the gospels helped them successfully to deflect 
charges of diabolism back onto their accusers and because many of their 
judges were influenced by Erasmian humanism which rejected the crasser dia- 
bolical and miraculous beliefs. Some decades later, however, the unfortunate 
“shaman of Oberstdorf,” Chonrad Stoecklin caved in to his interrogator’s asser- 
tions that his otherworldly visits that he believed to have been godly were 
instead diabolically caused and his confessions led to a major witch-hunt.?? 
Even so, propagandists tried to demonise Anabaptists through accusations of 
diabolical activity or suggestions of magical activity and rumours of secretive 
sabbath-like gatherings. It was widely believed that the literacy of Anabaptist 
women was due to sorcery.?3 

A critical moment occurred on the evening of February n, 1535, when a 
small group of eleven Anabaptists, including four women, were inspired by 
their leader-prophet Heynrick Heynricxz to remove and burn their clothes in 
an upper room and then run out onto the streets of the city, crying “woe, woe 
over the world and the godless,’ proclaiming the “naked truth.”?* Heynricxz 
claimed that he had seen and spoken to God and to have visited heaven and 
hell, assertions identical to those claimed of earlier shamanistic Waldensian 
masters. Yet, even though the defendants refused to clothe themselves and 
behaved bizarrely in the courtroom, the president of the Court of Holland, the 
Erasmian-minded Gerrit van Assendelft, did not compel them to confess to 
diabolism, as would Chonrad Stoeckhlin's inquisitor, nor did he accept a diag- 
nosis of demonic possession, although he seriously considered it.?5 Instead, 


22 See Wolfgang Behringer, Shaman of Obersdorf: Chonrad Stoeckhlin and the Phantoms of 
the Night, trans. H.C. Erik Midelfort. (Charlottesville, 1998). 

23 Such stories were propagated by the Limburg chaplain Christiaan Munters and the 
inquisitor William Verlinde (Lindanus); for the former, see Waite, Eradicating the Devil's 
Minions (see above, n. 7), pp. 43, 47; Auke Jelsma, “De positie van de vrouw in de Radicale 
Reformatie," Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 15 (1989), 27—28; for the latter, Waite, Eradicating the 
Devil's Minions (see above, n. 7), pp. 45-49. 

24 Mellink Documenta 5 (see above, n. 20), pp. 109-116; see also Albert F. Mellink, Amsterdam 
en de Wederdopers (Nijmegen, 1978); Gary K. Waite, "Popular Drama and Radical Religion: 
The Chambers of Rhetoric and Anabaptism in the Netherlands," Mennonite Quarterly 
Review 65 (1991), 227-255. 

25 Mellink, Documenta 5 (see above, n. 20), p. 112. On Van Assendelft, see James D. Tracy, 
Holland Under Habsburg Rule, 1506-1566: The Formation of a Body Politic (Berkeley, 1990), 
pp. 161-162, and 170, where Van Assendelft was accused by some Catholic hardliners of 
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this jurist treated many other Anabaptist women with considerable mildness, 
although his rationale — because of female “simplicity” — was identical to the 
misogyny of witch persecutors such as Kramer. However, the suspicion that 
Anabaptists might be mad or possessed became part of their popular image 
thereafter; it is certainly visible in the seventeenth-century engraving of Barend 
Dircksz’s painting of the naaktloopers (see Figure 1.5). For example, while the 
human figures are obviously modelled after rather idealised, classicising forms 
reminiscent of Italian Renaissance styles, the woman in the right foreground is 
staring at the viewers, drawing them into the scene and inviting them to share 
in the madness. The woman on the left foreground is depicted with hands 
folded in pious prayer, yet her flying hair gives away the true meaning of her 
pious gesture, as does the hair of one of the background runners, which is fly- 
ing in the opposite direction. As Charles Zika notes, by 1500 flying hair had 
become a common iconographical device to denote sexually available unmar- 
ried women or prostitutes and to warn against both wild disturbances and 
moral disorder. It was also a standard in images of witches, such as those by 
Albrecht Dürer and Hans Baldung Grien, whose depictions of witches would 
certainly have been known to Dircksz (see Figures 1.6 and 1.7).2” Thus the 
Hortensius image — and presumably its original by Dircksz — inplies that 
Anabaptist piety was a mere cover for forbidden sexuality and malign intent.?? 
This image (Figure 1.5) is also notable for its efforts to portray the anguished 
despair of the naaktlooper participants through their twisting bodies and 
upraised arms, implying that they were "out of their heads" with despair, 
a gesture typically reserved for crucifixion, deposition, and funeral scenes.?? 


“not being sincere in his conscience.” See also Henk F.K. van Nierop, Van ridders tot regenten: 
De Hollandse adel in de zestiende en de eerste helft van de zeventiende eeuw (Amsterdam, 1990). 

26  JE.A. Boomgaard, Misdaad en straf in Amsterdam: Een onderzoek naar de strafrechtspleg- 
ing van de Amsterdamse schepenbank 1490—1555 (Zwolle, 1992), p. 44. 

27 Zika, Exorcising our Demons (see above, n. 15), p. 247. On Baldung's witch images, see also 
Linda C. Hults, “Baldung and the Witches of Freiburg: The Evidence of Images,” Journal of 
Interdisciplinary History 18 (1987), 249—276. As Jane Davidson notes of Dürer's witch engrav- 
ing, the “witch hair is shown blowing out from her head in a direction which is opposite 
that of her flight. Again, Dürer's intent was to depict the supernatural as it was outlined in 
the literature." Davidson, The Witch in Northern European Art (see above, n. 15), p.18. 

28 Formore on this theme, see Gary K. Waite, “Anabaptist Anticlericalism and the Laicization 
of Sainthood: Anabaptist Saints and Sanctity,” in Confessional Sanctity (c. 1550—c. 1800), 
Juergen Beyer et al. eds., (Mainz, 2003), 163-180. 

29 Moshe Baasch, Gestures of Despair in Medieval and Early Renaissance Art (New York, 
1976). 
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FIGURE 1.5 The naked runners of Amsterdam, copper etching after a painting by Barend 
Dirksz, destroyed in 1652. Lambertus Hortensius, Het boeck van den oproer der 
weder-dooperen (Amsterdam, n.d. [c. 1600-50]) 

COURTESY OF THE UNIVERSITEITSBIBLIOTHEEK VAN AMSTERDAM, KERKELIJKE 
COLLECTIES. 


The engraving also contains other clues revealing that the religious zealotry on 
display barely hides sexual license; for example, note where the young woman 
in the doorway has placed her hand (Figure 1.5a) and compare this with the 
much clearer sexual innuendo in Bartel Beham’s image of witches (see 
Figure 1.8), or the more typical form of modestly covering female genitalia in 
Massaccio’s Expulsion of Adam and Eve. Even the more modest use of the 
hand as cover, as in Botticelli’s famous Birth of Venus, as much draws attention 
to the offending body part as shields it, a natural device for the topos of the 
goddess of love. However, our engraver has the hand of this female figure rest- 
ing between the thighs with fingers unseen and in a possible masturbatory 
fashion and, unlike Eve, her breasts are exposed (Figure 1.5a). The male figure 
next to her, moreover, covers his chest in a manner typically associated with 
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FIGURE 1.6 Albrecht Diirer, Witch riding backwards on a Goat 


COURTESY OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON, NUMBER 25.1138. 
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FIGURE 1.7 Hans Baldung Grien, Witches Sabbath, 1510 
COURTESY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, PD 1834-7-12-73 (BARTSCH 55). 
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FIGURE 1.8 Bartel Beham, Three Witches and Death 
COURTESY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
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women (see Masaccio's Eve) and is hence feminised.?? That the engraver (and 
probably the Dircksz original) has the men making the same extreme gestures 
as the women further feminises the former?! This interpretation seems con- 
firmed by the engraver Christoffel van Sichem's early seventeenth-century 
image of the Amsterdam naaktloopers as part of a series on the most infamous 
heretics (see Figure 1.9).?? In the background we see the male and female naak- 
tlopers in "full Monty" pose, with wild hair for both and very suggestive place- 
ment of hands. They cry “do penance,” while their gestures and hair scream 
sexual abandon and estatic madness. 

Another result of the virulent anti-Anabaptist propaganda was that the act 
of rebaptism became a prominent aspect of the witches' Sabbath: a compari- 
son of two images, one from Francesco Maria Guazzo's Compendium 
Maleficarum of 1608 (Figure 1.10), the other from a seventeenth-century edi- 
tion of Hortensius and based on Barend Dircksz's 1535/6 paintings (Figure 1.11), 
reveals that artists used some of the iconographic clues from Anabaptist bap- 
tism for their depiction of the witches' Sabbath. At first glance the image in the 
Hortensius volume does not appear very negative, yet on closer examination a 
few signals appear that contemporary viewers would have spotted immedi- 
ately. First and most obvious are the couple in the right background; while it 
can be argued that the male figure is merely trying to persuade the woman to 
become baptised, the hand gestures point to the bed, not to the baptismal 
water, and the man's arm is also slung in a suggestive fashion over the woman's 
shoulder. The message is obvious: the seeming piety of the Anabaptists — the 
calmness of the baptisands, the preaching, reading from the book, the writing 
of names into a book of life, etc. — are covers for sexual licentiousness and, 
most importantly for us, for the deceiving of susceptible women by lecherous 
men.?3 The two upper characters at the table to the right also seem to be up to 
no good, especially with the bag of money the one is lifting from the table; in 
witch images, moreover, money bags hinted at avarice.?* And, the elegantly 
dressed woman standing in front of the seated man on the left is also 


30 Iam thankful to Dr. Lianne McTavish (University of Alberta) for this particular insight. 

31 Zika, Exorcising our Demons (see above, n. 15), p. 238. 

32 These images are from the German edition: Historische Beschreibüng vnnd abbildünge der 
fürnembste Haubt-Ketzer, so von de Catholische vnnd Christliche Kirchen, gleich fur 
Schwörmer vnnd irrige gaister verbantt vnd verworffen seind, ihre lehr, leben, anfang vnnd 
einde kurtz beschrieben (Amsterdam, 1608). 

33 Barbara Rommé, ed., Das Königreich der Täufer. Reformation und Herrschaft der Täufer in 
Münster 2 vols. (Münster, 2000), I: 8. 

34 Zika, Appearances of Witchcraft (see above, n. 5), p. 68. 
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FIGURE 1.9 Dieterich Schneyder, ein Adamijt, plus 
detail. From Christoffel van Sichem, 
Historische Beschreibung vnnd 
abbildunge der furnembste Haubt-Ketzer 
(Amsterdam, 1608) 
COURTESY OF THE 
UNIVERSITEITSBIBLIOTHEEK VAN 
AMSTERDAM, KERKELIJKE COLLECTIES; 
AUTHOR'S IMAGE. 
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interesting; she appears to be giving him the sign of peace normally reserved, 
iconographically speaking, for Christ and priests. Is this suggesting that 
Anabaptist women were seeking to supplant men in positions of religious 
leadership? That charge is certainly present in the published literature and 
court documents, just as it is a theme in witch images.?? Its inclusion in this 
engraving is hardly surprising. Another anti-Anabaptist image from the six- 
teenth century seems to owe its basic outline to Dircksz's painting, but this one 
lacks, as far as I can tell, any implication of sexual license that is a hallmark of 
the Hortensius engravings. Here again there is a baptism in the foreground and 
a meeting in the background, with men at the table and women and children 
in a second tier (see Figure 112). The man lying on the floor is presumably in a 
state of abject humility before God prior to baptism, but may also serve as a 


35 Zika, Appearances of Witchcraft (see above, n. 5), p. 65. 
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FIGURE 1.10 Diabolical Rebaptism. Woodcut From Francesco Maria Guazzo, Compendium 
Maleficarum (1608). The Montague Summers Edition (1929) (New York, 1988). 
COURTESY OF DOVER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


warnig about the ecstatic excesses of Anabaptism - especially given 
Hortensius's report that the naaktlopers prophet had prayed prone prior to 
leaving the chamber;% in popular parlance, there was a very fine line indeed 
between the religious ecstasy of saints and the magical and demonic fits of 
demoniacs and witches.?? The greatest clue to the dangers of Anabaptist her- 
esy is through the window, where an army is marching in the direction of a 


36 As described by the Amsterdam chronicler, Johan Isacius Pontanus, Historische 
Beschrijvinghe der seer wijt beroemde Coop-stadt Amsterdam...tot desen teghenwoordighen 
tijt, nae het vervolch der jaeren, verhaelt werdt (Amsterdam, 1614), 47: "heeft de Propheet 
hem plat tegen der aerden voor haer allen neder geworpen om te bidden.” While on the 
floor they were gripped by the fear of divine wrath, inspiring their streaking. 

37 Waite, “Anabaptist Anticlericalism” (see above, n. 28); Richard Kieckhefer, “The holy and 
the unholy: sainthood, witchcraft, magic in late medieval Europe,” Journal of Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies 24 (1994), 355-385; Peter Dinzelbacher, “Echte und falsche Mystik aus 
historischer Sicht,’ in Paranormalogie und Religion, Andreas Reich ed. (Innsbruck, 1997), 
503—533. 
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FIGURE 1.11 Anabaptist Baptism. Copper etching after a painting by Barend Dirksz, destroyed in 
1652, in Hortensius, Het boeck van den oproer 
COURTESY OF THE UNIVERSITEITSBIBLIOTHEEK VAN AMSTERDAM, KERKELIJKE 
COLLECTIES. 


town, presumably Münster 28 One of the interesting facts arising from the sur- 
viving images of Anabaptists, however, is that the contemporary visual repre- 
sentations of Anabaptist Miinster highlight not female but male agency and 
even nudity. Renditions of Jan van Leyden’s beheading of one of his disobedi- 
ent wives, for example, clearly shows women as victims of the king’s madness 
(see Figure 113a). One late seventeenth century engraving has Van Leyden’s 


38 Daniel Horst, “Een doperse bijeenkomst op een katholieke propagandaprent,” 
Doopsgezinde Bijdragen, 25 (1999), 23-40. 
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Anabaptifte de Ecclefia Catholica. 
FIGURE 1.12 An Anabaptist meeting. From: anonymous, La foi des heretiques (n.p., n.d. [16th 

century ]) 


COURTESY OF THE COLLECTION OF THE MUSEUM BOIJMANS VAN BEUNINGEN, 
ROTTERDAM, INV. NO. BDH 15257. 


murder of Elizabeth Wantsherer taking place off a road in a wood, an obvious 
confusion with the crimes of Batenburgers — small groups of Anabaptist terror- 
ists who committed male crimes of arson, theft, rape, and murder in God’s 
name (see Figure 1.13b). Van Leyden’s enforcement of polygamy was indeed 
portrayed as diabolical in the polemical literature, but it was brought about 
through male agency, not the caprice of the women. 29 Even Hille Feicken's 
brave action to play the part of Judith by sneaking into the camp of Archbishop 
Franz von Waldeck to assassinate him and end the siege, does not appear as a 
subject of artistic activity, despite the great popularity of the Judith theme in 


39 On the image of Münster, see Sigrun Haude, In the Shadow of “Savage Wolves": Anabaptist 
Miinster and the German Reformation during the 1530s (Leiden, 2000). 
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FIGURE L13A AND B Two versions of Jan van Leyden executes Elizabeth Wantsherer, 136 actu- 
ally depicts Jan van Batenburg. Copper etchings from Hortensius, Het 
boeck van den oproer 

COURTESY OF THE UNIVERSITEITSBIBLIOTHEEK VAN AMSTERDAM, 


KERKELIJKE COLLECTIES. 


Renaissance and early-modern art.*° Instead, it is male Münsterites, not 


female, who are depicted in the nude in an anonymous pencil drawing from 
c1536 (see Figure 1.14). As noted in the catalogue of images from the recent 
Münster exhibition, there are no known sources indicating public nudity in 
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Diane Russell, with Bernadine Barnes, Eva/Ave: Woman in Renaissance and Baroque Prints 
(Washington and New York, 1990), pp. 13-15 and esp. the studies by Marion Kobelt-Groch, 
Aufsässige Töchter Gottes. Frauen im Bauernkrieg und in den Täuferbewegungen (Frankfurt/ 
New York, 1993), pp. 64-132, Ibid., Judith macht Geschichte. Zur Rezeption einer mythischen 
Gestalt vom 16. Bis 19. Jahrhundert (Munich, 2005), and Ibid., “Hille Feicken of Sneek,” in 
Snyder and Hecht, Profiles of Anabaptist Women (see above, n. 13), 288—297. Russel notes 
interestingly that in the German woodcuts of Hans Sebald and Barthel Beham, Judith is 
portrayed in the nude, depicting the heroine as a sex object. Russell, Eva/Ave, 33. Although 
Feicken may have been influenced by sermons, it seems likely that paintings, engravings, 
and woodcuts depicting this ancient heroine would have played a role in her inspiration, 
illustrating the power of the visual image to excite the imagination. Feicken's ultimately 
failed heroic quest — which had the potential of upsetting the patriarchal apple cart in 
Münster — seems ironically to have helped seal Van Leyden's decision to enact polygamy 
asa means of controlling the thousands of women in his city, thus reinforcing the decided 
subservience of Münsterite women. 
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FIGURE 1.14 Anonymous drawing, Jan van Leyden and his Council 
COURTESY COLLECTIE RIJKSMUSEUM AMSTERDAM. 


the city, so this is not an image of what actually happened. Scholarship sug- 
gests that the association of Anabaptists with nudity derived instead from the 
Amsterdam naaktloopers, a linkage that continued well into the modern era, as 
we shall see. In this Münster sketch the two women in dress and gesture recall 
the Virgin Mary and Mary Magdalene under the cross, implying that Jan van 
Leyden is the Christ of the moment.*! Male sexuality is front and centre here, 
while women appear chaste and devout. Evidently even pious Anabaptist 
women were easily duped and manipulated by men seeking to assuage their 
lust for power and sex. Hence, one of the differences between the image of 
Anabaptist women and witches is that the former, at least in the 1530s, empha- 
sised the victimhood of female Anabaptists; unlike witches, Anabaptist women 
were not portrayed without men, again emphasising the male domination 
from which they suffered. An exception is the coloured engraving of one of Van 
Leyden's queens, Diewer van Haarlem (Getrud von Utrecht) included among 
the portraits of the Anabaptist leaders completed by Heinrich Aldegrever. 


41  Rommé, Das Königreich der Täufer (see above, n. 33), 1: 62-63. 
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There were, therefore, some iconographic motifs common to images of both 
Anabaptist women and witches and, not surprisingly, some blurring in the 
popular imagination and courtroom. For example, when the Anabaptist 
Hadewijk of Friesland escaped an ostensibly locked prison, her neighbours 
believed that the release had occurred through sorcery.” Despite these and in 
line with a gendered view of heresy, the vast majority of learned writers and 
jurists kept the two heresies distinct. Propagandists were clearly disturbed by 
Anabaptism’s large number of activist women who broke with traditional gen- 
der roles by acting like preachers, visionaries, prophets, missionaries, informal 
house-church leaders and heroic martyrs; divorcing non-Anabaptist husbands; 
abandoning families; participating in polygamy and running naked through 
the streets to proclaim their message. By such means they asserted consider- 
able independence and religious leadership, especially among the visionary 
and spiritualistic groups.*? Even so, the pattern of judicial prosecution of 
Anabaptist and witch heresies only rarely overlapped, while judicial punish- 
ment of witches either alternated with that of Anabaptists or succeeded it. In 
hindsight, the persecution of Anabaptism proved to be a practice run for the 
assault on witches; both were punished as incurring the wrath of God on the 
eve of the Last Judgement. Even as it became clear that ordinary citizens 
were not swallowing the demonising rhetoric, polemicists escalated their 
efforts, depicting the heretics as the devil’s secret minions who merely pre- 
tended piety to effect Christendom’s destruction.^? These rhetorical efforts, 


42 Cornelius J. Dyck, “Elisabeth and Hadewijk of Friesland,’ Snyder and Hecht, Profiles of 
Anabaptist Women (see above, n. 13), 359-364, there 363. I provide many more examples 
in Waite, Eradicating the Devil's Minions (see above, n. 7). 

43 Sigrun Haude, “Anabaptist Women — Radical Women?” in Infinite Boundaries: Order, 
Disorder, and Reorder in Early Modern German Culture,ed. Max Reinhart (Kirksville, Mo, 
1998), 313-328. English Quakers faced similar opposition for their allowance of women 
leadership. See esp. Peter Elmer, "Saints of sorcerers’: Quakerism, demonology and the 
decline of witchcraft in seventeenth-century England,’ in Witchcraft in Early Modern 
Europe: Studies in Culture and Belief, ed. Jonothan Barry, Miranne Hester and Gareth 
Roberts (Cambridge, 1996), 145-179. 

44 Princes had inadvertently prepared the ground for the massive witch trials by secularising 
heresy trials to deal more effectively with the crimen exceptum of Anabaptism. William 
Monter, “Heresy executions in Reformation Europe, 1520-1665,” in Tolerance and intoler- 
ance in the European Reformation, eds. Ole Peter Grell and Bob Scribner (Cambridge, 
1996), 48-64. 

45 See esp. André Seguenny, "Why Bucer Detested the Spiritualists: Some Reflections on 
Reading Bucer’s Dialogus of 1535,” Mennonite Quarterly Review 68 (1994), 51-58. On the 
religious propaganda and fears of the diabolical in France, see Jonathan L. Pearl, The 
Crime of Crimes: Demonology and Politics in France, 1560-1620 (Waterloo, 1998). 
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however, did not succeed in demonising Anabaptist women per se, but were 
transferred instead by the people onto women heretics more traditionally 
associated with malice and the devil: witches. 

Thanks to Tamar Herzig's reading of Heinrich Kramer's anti-heresy writings, 
we can now better answer the question of why Anabaptist women were in a 
decided minority in the available court records. Over and over again one finds 
the judges releasing women suspects because, as “simple dumb women,’ they 
were less responsible for the crime of heresy than were their male coreligion- 
ists.* This commonplace attitude is not far removed from the reaction of 
judges when first confronted with popular demands to prosecute witches: 
women were believed to be more easily duped by male heretics and ultimately 
by the devil. This was the case with the early fifteenth-century Waldensian tri- 
als, when there were more male than female suspects. As magical offences 
moved to centre stage, however, the gender of accused switched predomi- 
nantly to women. In line with Kramer's belief that since women lacked the 
intellectual ability to participate actively in religious heresy, they turned 
instead to magical forms of heresy to enact vengeance. He also believed that 
most lacked the will to resist Satan, hence the danger of witch heresy was, he 
believed, profound, since it was unrestrained by reason and, in contrast to 
Waldensian heresy, impervious to theological debate or logic.’ Unlike witches, 
Anabaptists belonged to a real sect wherein male leaders asserted their superi- 
ority over female members, hence it remained difficult for governmental and 
ecclesiastical officials to imagine Anabaptist women acting alone or being 
critical agents in some diabolical plot. 

Many magistrates did not want to deal with Anabaptist women at all. 
For example, when in July 1562 the Esslingen magistrates were pressured 
to arrest the Anabaptists known to be meeting in a nearby wood, they caught 


46 For example, in 1543 Archduke Ferdinand ordered Innsbruck to release the long impris- 
oned Ursual Hellrügel (Hellrigel) on account of the "female sex's foolishness" (umb weipli- 
chen geschlechts blódigkhait willen), although she was exiled. However, in the worst years 
of persecution, such as the Tirol in 1527-29, many women Anabaptists were tortured and 
burned at the stake alongside their brothers. For many local officials and executioners, 
this was their first time dealing with women heretics in such a harsh manner; this experi- 
ence undoubtedly helped them to overcome any squeamishness they might have felt in 
torturing and executing women in large numbers. Monter, Judging the French Reformation 
(see above, n. 14), p. 12, notes that infanticide “was exclusively a woman's crime, and 
almost the only ‘enormous’ crime for which women were convicted and burned.” 
Executions for infanticide reached new heights during the period of the witch-hunts. 
Roper, Witch Craze (see above, n. 2), 132. 

47 Herzig, “Files, Heretics” (see above, n. 10). 
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28 suspects, among them seven women who were released without interroga- 
tion. While questioning the male suspects, the authorities were perturbed to 
hear their anticlerical views and by the great distances some of them had trav- 
elled to these nocturnal meetings.*® Some neighbours were disturbed about 
the release of the Anabaptist women, for just a week later a local bailiff com- 
plained to Duke Christoph of Wiirttemberg that one of the now released 
Anabaptist women was “blinded and made stubborn" by Satan and by an 
Anabaptist “corner preacher" whom the bailiff called “Satan's true minister’, 
who, “if he knows the holy scripture, it is not to increase of God’s kingdom, but 
to that of his hellish, pernicious kingdom through false cunning and deceptive 
appearance,” in dark corners and leading his hearers to hell 29 In the midst of 
this investigation, on August 3 there came a ruinous hail storm, an event 
blamed on sorcery. Here we have a moment of transference of beliefs about a 
real heretical sect that actually met nocturnally in a mountain forest and that 
had for decades been demonised by preachers, onto the even older and more 
fearful image of diabolical witchcraft, brought to fruition by a devastating 
storm. In the process of transferring such suspicion, however, the gender of 
those believed responsible once again switched dramatically from men to 
women, not surprising given the learned’s propensity to see demonic heresy as 
gendered and the old linkage between women and magic on the local scene.5° 

Although across the Empire many women Anabaptists recanted their heret- 
ical errors by excusing their actions as that of a simple, ignorant woman, others 
shocked their judicial or pastoral interrogators with their assertive defence of 
their beliefs, knowledge of the Bible and anticlerical rebuttals.5! Such literate 


48 For details, see Waite, Eradicating the Devil's Minions (see above, n. 7), pp. 144-153. 

49 The reporter was the bailiff of Güglingen, Matthias Stehelin and the Anabaptist Margret 
Biererin. Gustav Bossert, Sr., and Gustav Bossert, Jr., eds. Quellen zur Geschichte der 
Wiedertdufer, Vol. 1: Herzogtum Württemberg (Leipzig, 1930, rep. New York, 1971), p. 224. 

50 For the switch from male to female witches in the fifteenth century, see Richard 
Kieckhefer, Magic in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1989), pp. 197-201. 

51 For example, one of the participants in the Esslingen forest meetings was Anna Möllen 
who was arrested several times between 1584 and 1616, but she used every interrogation to 
chastise the Lutheran clergy. John S. Oyer, “They Harry the Good People Out of the Land": 
Essays on the Persecution, Survival and Flourishing of Anabaptists and Mennonites, ed. 
John D. Roth (Goshen, 2000), pp. 191-192. As late as 1620 the officials of Cannstatt, 
Württemberg expressed their frustration with the Anabaptist Katharina Mergentaler who 
insisted on listening to the preacher only insofar as he agreed with her reading of the 
Bible. Bossert and Bossert, Quellen zur Geschichte der Wiedertüufer (see above, n. 51) 1:897. 
For other examples, see Waite, Eradicating the Devil's Minions (see above, n. 7), 
pp. 192-194, and Snyder and Hecht, Profiles of Anabaptist Women (see above, n. 13). 
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and assertive Anabaptist women radically broke with their society's gender 
expectations and while most local jurists dealt with these women as a distinct 
problem from witches, there was certainly potential for a cross-over in image 
from witches to Anabaptists.?? As we have noted, it was popularly suspected 
that Anabaptist women had become literate by magical means and they, like 
witches, were depicted as assertive, unruly, or quarrelsome.°® Hans Baldung 
Grien’s witches were also literate, as seen by their consulting written charms, 
further reinforcing this suspicion toward literate women. Di By the seventeenth 
century, the images of Anabaptist women and witches had blurred even more, 
but now, at least in the Netherlands, there were artists able to thwart such 
trends, most notably Jan Luyken (1649-1712), the famous Doopsgezind engraver 
who contributed over 100 illustrations for the Martyrs’ Mirror, images that 
intentionally oppose the unfettered sexuality hinted at in Hortensius’s engrav- 
ings55 Luyken's Anabaptist women are heroic martyrs, pious, brave, like 
witches unflinching under torture and pain, but through pious faith, not 
demonic agency (witches were supposedly not able to cry under torture). They 
are equals to their male coreligionists in martyrdom and as imitating Christ in 
his suffering. In his depiction of the burning of Anne Hendricks, a Mennonite 
woman executed in Amsterdam in 1571 — whose image has often been mistak- 
enly used to illustrate the burning of a witch — Luyken follows the Martyrs' 


52 H.C. Erik Midelfort, A History of Madness in Sixteenth-Century Germany (Stanford, 1999), 
123. For example, in 1583 the authorities of a village in the vicinity of Canstatt represented 
Gertrud, widow of Marx Ziegler, as one who had “an anabaptist spirit" stuck inside her 
and whose son would quickly join the Anabaptists himself were it not for the fact that he 
led such an “epicuran life" Suggesting that Gertrud was possessed by “an Anabaptist 
spirit" is a parallel to Paracelsus's view that Anabaptism "and similar sects of melanchol- 
ics arose" from the "spirit Afernoch'" 

53 For example, among the 36 victims of the 1596 witch-hunt in Rottenburg on the Neckar 
was a woman who explained her actions by asserting that "not everything they say about 
god is true.” As Erik Midelfort notes, it “would overstrain the evidence to see this remark 
as symptomatic of covert Protestantism, but the remark does support the contention that 
the most suspect women were independent in both habits and thoughts" H.C. Erik 
Midelfort, Witch Hunting in Southwestern Germany, 1562—1684: The Social and Intellectual 
Foundations (Stanford, 1972), p. 92. 

54 Davidson, The Witch in Northern European Art (see above, n. 15), p. 25. 

55 On Luyken, see Piet Visser, "De pelgrimage van Jan Luyken door de doopsgezinde boeken- 
wereld,” Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 25 (1999), 167-195. Hortensius was still a very popular 
book in the late seventeenth century, as seen in its use as a principal source in such histo- 
ries as Pontanus, Historische Beschrijvinghe der seer wijt beroemde Coop-stadt Amsterdam 
(see above, n. 36), pp. 41-62. 
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Mirror account by having her tied to a ladder, but in a fashion that hints at 
iconographic parallels to Christ's deposition from the cross (see Figure 1.15).°6 
The only time Luyken's women are even partially unclothed is when they have 
been stripped by interrogators; there is no pornographic gaze possible here. 
Comparing Luyken's depiction of the torturing of Geleyn Cornelisz in Breda in 
1572 with the whipping of Ursel in Maastricht two years earlier, we see only 
Ursel's back is stripped (Figures 1.16, upper and lower), whereas we know that 
Anabaptist women were, like witches, sometimes stripped completely to 
increase their humiliation and perhaps too in search of diabolical aids to resist 


FIGURE 1.15 Execution of Anne Hendricks, Amsterdam, 1571. Jan Luyken, copper etching, in 
Tieleman van Braght, Het bloedig tooneel, of Martelaers Spiegel (Amsterdam, 1685) 
COURTESY OF THE UNIVERSITEITSBIBLIOTHEEK VAN AMSTERDAM, KERKELIJKE 
COLLECTIES. 


56 The literary account of Anne's (or variously Anneken) execution has her tied to the lad- 
der so this was not a creation of Luyken, who was extremely faithful to the texts. 
Thieleman J. van Braght, The Bloody Theatre or Martyrs Mirror of the Defenseless Christians, 
trans. Joseph F. Sohm, 2nd English ed. (Scottdale and Waterloo, 2006), pp. 872-874. 
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FIGURE 1.16 Upper: Torture of Geleyn Comelisz, Breda, 1572; lower: Whipping of Ursel in 
Maastricht, 1570, Jan Luyken, copper etching, in Van Braght, Het bloedig tooneel 
COURTESY OF THE UNIVERSITEITSBIBLIOTHEEK VAN AMSTERDAM, KERKELIJKE 
COLLECTIES. 
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confession.” Luyken too emphasises the maternal instincts and suffering of 
women Anabaptists forced to separate from their children. In one image, Anna 
Jans hands her son and money over to a kindly man who has agreed to raise 
him; sharp contrast indeed to the lurid pictures of parents handing over a child 
to the devil or of witches kidnapping, cooking and consuming infants (see 
Figures 117a and 117b). And, I must point out, in all of his pictures the woman's 
hair is under control and usually modestly contained within a bonnet, even in 
the flames. In his portrayal of the arrest two Anabaptist girls in Bamberg in 


FIGURE 1.17A Anna Jans delivers son to kindly man, Jan Luyken, copper etching, in Van 
Braght, Het bloedig tooneel 
COURTESY OF THE UNIVERSITEITSBIBLIOTHEEK VAN AMSTERDAM, KERKELIJKE 
COLLECTIES. 


57 The sad case of Lysbeth Dircxdochter, tried in Leeuwarden in 1549 is telling, since her 
interrogators credited her intransigence to the devil, and then stripped her against her 
protests; witches were typically stripped as part of the search for the devil's mark or for 
magical aids in avoiding confession; Waite, Eradicating the Devil's Minions (see above, 
n. 7), p. 75; Roper, Witch Craze (see above, n. 2), p. 54. 
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FIGURE 1.17B Witches offer an infant to the Devil, woodcut from Guazzo, Compendium 
Maleficarum 
COURTESY OF DOVER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1550, Luyken has the Catholics placing wreaths on the heads of their victims 
while the bystanders jeer; one of the girls points to her wreath in evident allu- 
sion to the cross of thorns borne by Christ (Figure 1.18). It is therefore quite 
ironic that some of Luyken’s images should still be used today to portray the 
torture and execution of witches. In their insatiable quest for witch images, 
many authors and publishers of popular books and documentaries on the 
witch hunts have misused Luyken's pictures of Anabaptists. We see this, for 
example, in the 1981 Heksen, ketters en inquisiteurs by Arie Zwart and Karel 
Braun, which, despite making clear distinctions between Anabaptists and 
witches in the text, identifies several of Luyken’s subjects as witches, regardless 
of the very clear internal clues that these are pious folk.5° Zwart and Braun's 


58 Arie Zwart and Karel Braun, Heksen, ketters en inquisiteurs. Geloofsvervolging en heksen- 
processen door de eeuwen (Haarlem, 1981). See also the National Film Board of Canada’s 
The Burning Times. 
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FIGURE 1.18 Two Anabaptist maidens of Bamberg, 1550, Jan Luyken, copper etching, in Van 
Braght, Het bloedig tooneel 
COURTESY OF THE UNIVERSITEITSBIBLIOTHEEK VAN AMSTERDAM, KERKELIJKE 
COLLECTIES. 


use of Luyken's image of Levina and David van der Leyen's execution in Ghent 
in 1554 as a witch burning is unintentionally ironic, since David's ability to nod 
his head after the flames had died out led to shouts of sorcery among the 
bystanders (Figure 1.19).°° Even the scholarly Encyclopedia of Witchcraft: The 
Western Tradition (2006) is not immune; in its entry on the Netherlands (ur: 
811), it mistakenly identifies Luykens' picture of Anna Hendricks as that of a 
witch. Any seventeenth-century viewer would have correctly interpreted 
Luyken's iconographic clues: hands folded in prayer, hair under control, no 
demons in the smoke or ravens flying above, faces composed in patient suffer- 
ing. Over time, many of these clues seem to have been lost, at least to the casual 
gaze. However, the reputation for nudity that the naaktlooper incident gained 
for Anabaptists endured; in the nineteenth century the engraver Virgil Solis's 
1536 “Bathouse Scene" became known as the "Society of Anabaptists,” and so it 


59  Idiscussthis case in Waite, Eradicating the Devil's Minions (see above, n. 7), pp. 11-112. 
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FIGURE 1.19 Burning of David van der Leyden and Levina, Ghent, 1554, Jan Luyken, copper etch- 
ing, in Van Braght, Het bloedig tooneel 
COURTESY OF THE UNIVERSITEITSBIBLIOTHEEK VAN AMSTERDAM, KERKELIJKE 
COLLECTIES. 


remains in many galleries; the only possible connection to the Anabaptists was 
the date of the work, completed a year after the fall of Münster (Figure 1.20).59 
By the time of this misidentification the fixation with the diabolical Sabbath 
and its perverse sexuality that had gripped Europeans during the great witch- 
hunts had faded and attention seems to have returned to the infamous nudity 
of the Anabaptists. If modern scholars and writers can get such a critical dis- 
tinction between Anabaptists and witches confused, one is left wondering if 
ordinary people watching a woman being consumed by flames for a diabolical 
heresy would not also have been befuddled. An example is provided by the 
chaplain of Kuringen, Christiaan Munters, who in reporting on the execution 
by burning of the recalcitrant Anabaptist Jannes Van Rommershoven — 
who managed to strangle himself before the flames reached him — notes 
that “black and white pipits (piepels) flew around him when he killed himself” 


60 See Rommé, Das Königreich der Täufer (see above, n. 33), 2: 130. 
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FIGURE 1.20 The Society of Anabaptists, (Bathhouse Scene), by Virgil Solis, copper etching 
COURTESY OF THE ACHENBACH FOUNDATION FOR GRAPHIC ARTS, FINE ARTS 
MUSEUMS OF SAN FRANCISCO (1963.30.1494). 


This provides a clear parallel to witch executions, as it was widely reported that 
black ravens or bats flew above witches as they were being burned.®! 


61  J.Grauwels, ed., Dagboek van Gebeurtenissen, opgetekend door Christiaan Munters, 1529— 
1545 (Assen, 1972), pp. 85-86; for an example of witches, see the description of the burning 
of Urbain Grandier in Loudun, where a flock of interested birds were variously described 
as a flock of doves witnessing to the innocence of the victim or demons come to carry 
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By their very courage in arguing with trained clerics and jurists and endur- 
ing horrific torture without recanting, Anabaptist women seemingly con- 
firmed their opponents’ assumption that diabolical assistance was involved. 
This helped increase male fear of women who broke traditional gender barri- 
ers to religious authority, feeding the growing fear of female witches. At the 
same time, no artist of whom I am aware sought to fuse the two images, 
although the Hortensius engravings come close in their implied sexual license. 
Instead, the surviving hostile images of Anabaptist women assume that they 
were under the sway of male leaders and were as much victims as actors. Once 
public attention turned to witchcraft, the traditional association of women 
with magic and the absence of real male leaders meant that the imagined 
witch sect, unlike the real Anabaptist movement, could be conceived as a pri- 
marily female heresy, where credulous, argumentative and unsupervised 
women were easily duped directly by Satan. Luyken’s images do much to coun- 
teract the implied sexual innuendo of hostile pictures and to restore the activ- 
ist role of women in the Anabaptist movement. Even so, long after the 
Anabaptist and witch hunts had died down, the reputation for nudity and per- 
verse sexuality that had hounded the Anabaptists returned, at least long 
enough to lead to the misattribution of several artistic works. 


away their master; a contemporary woodcut has them as bats. See Rapley, A Case of 
Witchcraft (see above, n. 8), pp. 196-197. 


CHAPTER 2 


Greedy, Violent, and False 
On the Image of the Anabaptist Woman in Thomas Birck’s Ehespiegel 


(1598) 
Marion Kobelt-Groch 


When Thomas Birck published his Ehespiegel in 1598, the Reformation battles 
over marriage had to a great extent already been fought. Anabaptist experi- 
ments, beginning with attempts to live in marriages founded on either a polyg- 
amous or purely spiritual basis and ending with thoughts of rejecting the 
marital union completely, had unceremoniously expired.! While the Catholic 
Church merely allowed the so-called separation from table and bed in cases 
of non-functional marriages or marriages burdened with obstacles, the 
Reformation foundation of a de-sacramentalised understanding of marriage 
made divorce and remarriage possible. Even priestly marriage, which had 
seemed so scandalous in the beginning? had lost its controversial nature by 
the end of the sixteenth century. As successors to Luther and other reformers, 


1 On Anabaptist views of marriage, see Katharina Reinholdt, Ein Leib in Christo werden. Ehe 
und Sexualität im Tüufertum der Frühen Neuzeit (Göttingen, 2012), and her article "durch 
fleischliche vormyschunge geheilligett — Sexuelle Devianz und spirituelle Ehen bei den 
‘Blutsfreunden aus der Wiedertauff’” in Grenzen des Tüufertums/Boundaries of Anabaptism. 
Neue Forschungen, eds. Anselm Schubert, Astrid von Schlachta and Michael Driedger 
(Heidelberg, 2009), 295-313; also Lyndal Roper, "Sexualutopien in der deutschen Reformation," 
in Ordnung und Lust. Bilder von Liebe, Ehe, und Sexualität in Spätmittelalter und Früher 
Neuzeit, ed. Hans-Jürgen Bachorski (Trier, 1991), 307-336; Marion Kobelt-Groch, “Warum ver- 
ließ Petronella ihren Ehemann? Gedanken zur Ehemeidung bei den Halberstadter Taufern,” 
Mennonitische Geschichtsblátter 43/44 (1986/87), 62—79; Matthias Hennig, "Askese und 
Ausschweifung. Zum Verständnis der Vielweiberei im Täuferreich zu Münster 1534-35,” 
Mennonitische Geschichtsblátter 40 (1983), 25-45; James M. Stayer, "Vielweiberei als ‘inner- 
weltliche Askese. Neue Eheauffassungen in der Reformationszeit” Mennonitische 
Geschichtsblätter 37 (1980), 24-41. 

2 On priestly marriage, see Stephen Buckwalter, Die Priesterehe in Flugschriften der frühen 
Reformation (Gütersloh, 1998); “Sexualität und Priesteramt in Flugschriften der 
Reformationszeit in Katharina von Bora. Die Lutherin. Aufsätze anläßlich ihres 500. 
Geburtstages, ed. Martin Treu (Wittenberg, 1999), 93-104, and “So hat er mir ouch nit zu 
verbietten, ein ewib ze nehmen. Die Täufer und die reformatorische Priesterehe,” 
Mennonitische Geschichtsblätter 61 (2004), 15-30; Susanna Burghartz, “Das starke Geschlecht 
und das schwache Fleisch. Erasmus und Zwingli zur Priesterehe,” in Querdenken: Dissens und 
Toleranz im Wandel der Geschichte. Festschrift zum 65. Geburtstag von Hans Rudolf Guggisberg, 
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the new Protestant pastors not only now had the freedom to marry, but for 
them marriage was almost a duty. It was expected that a pastor would marry 
and, with his wife, realise the Protestant ideal of a marital communion lived 
out in an exemplary manner. But, how was this new showpiece marriage to be 
shaped and realised? Heide Wunder comments that in order to make the new 
marital order a success, “intensive efforts of persuasion, along with church dis- 
cipline backed by civil authority and social control by neighbours, were 
required.? This persuasion was attempted with the help of numerous tracts on 
marriage, the effect of which, as Heide Wunder conjectures, was however likely 
to have been only limited.* Following the categorisation by Rüdiger Schnell, 
the writings contained within these tracts were not only marriage, economic, 
and sacramental texts, but also the so-called Spiegel (mirror) literature in dif- 
ferent variations.® 

Thomas Birck's largely unknown Ehespiegel fits rather well into this abun- 
dance of marriage manuals which, from the late Middle Ages into the 
Reformation period and beyond served to describe ideal married life in general 
or various nuances of it. The concern of these works is not only the correction 
of undesired ways of thinking and conduct among married people, but also the 
explicit corroboration of exemplary conduct. Texts of this kind, moreover, 
provide answers to questions arising in married life that go beyond the sphere 
of mere togetherness and include family life in its closer integration and 
broader social contexts. So-called Ehespiegel are intended to help people enter 


eds. Michael Erbe et al. (Mannheim, 1995), 89-106; Angelika Nowicki-Pastuschka, Frauen in 
der Reformation. Untersuchungen zum Verhalten von Frauen in den Reichsstádten Augsburg 
und Nürnberg zur reformatorischen Bewegung zwischen 1517 und 1537 (Pfaffenweiler, 1990), 
especially pp. 28-45. 

3 Heide Wunder, "Er ist die Sonn; sie ist der Mond." Frauen in der Frühen Neuzeit (Munich, 1992), 
P- 73- 

4 Ibid. 

5 Rüdiger Schnell, Frauendiskurs, Männerdiskurs, Ehediskurs. Textsorten und Geschlechter- 
konzepte in Mittelalter und Früher Neuzeit (Frankfurt, New York, 1998), p. 25. 

6 A good survey is provided by Albrecht Classen, Der Liebes- und Ehediskurs vom hohen 
Mittelalter bis zum frühen 17. Jahrhundert (Münster, New York, Munich, Berlin, 2005). See also 
Rüdiger Schnell, ed., Text und Geschlecht. Mann und Frau in Eheschriften der frühen Neuzeit 
(Frankfurt am Main, 1997); Erika Kartschoke, ed., Repertorium deutschsprachiger Ehelehren 
der Frühen Neuzeit, Walter Behrendt, Stephanie Franke et al., Bd. I/1: Handschriften und 
Drucke der Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin/Preufsischer Kulturbesitz (Haus 2) (Berlin, 1996); Rüdiger 
Schnell, “Liebesdiskurs und Ehediskurs im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert,” in The Graph of Sex and 
the German Text: Gendered Culture in Early Modern Germany 1500-1700, ed. Lynne Tatlock 
(Amsterdam, Atlanta, 1994), 77-120. 
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a marriage in the proper way, to solve problems that may arise, and to find the 
right route, that is, the path labelled — law and order passing through the Hell 
of earthly excesses and the temptations lurking everywhere. Such marriage 
manuals are individually designed advice books and guides that carry the dis- 
tinctive signature of each author and were written for a certain circle of read- 
ers. Above and beyond this, such tracts could prove to be more or less effective 
weapons in the battle against those who believed differently. What distin- 
guishes individual Ehespiegel in the Reformation and post-Reformation milieu 
from the late medieval tracts is the more or less distinct self-understanding of 
the commitment to a confessional alignment and of the need to differentiate 
this alignment in a positive way from other opinions. This, however, does not 
mean that there was no concurrence in many cases concerning married life 
and the ideal manners of conduct assigned to the sexes. Quite a bit seems to 
speak in favour of Heribert Smolinsky's controversial "thesis of the conver- 
gence of marital norms." 

In the case of Thomas Birck's Ehespiegel, on the other hand, there is no 
doubt that the author clearly has made a decision. Birck (1551-1632), whose life 
is only sparsely documented, stood solidly on Reformation ground.? In a ser- 
mon from 1602 he recommends himself as a pastor from Gauangelloch, near 
Heidelberg, who is partial to the "Pure Augsburg Confession/and Book of 
Concord." In his Ehespiegel published a few years before, he shows himself to 
be a dyed-in-the-wool Lutheran who in all questions orients himself strictly 
to the Bible and Luther’s writings.!° This intense attachment to the “great” 
reformer, whose words are law, is a characteristic mark of Birck's Ehespiegel, 


7 Heribert Smolinsky, “Ehespiegel im Konfessionalisierungsprozeß,’ in Die Katholische 
Konfessionalisierung. Wissenschaftliches Symposion der Gesellschaft zur Herausgabe des 
Corpus Catholicorum und des Vereins für Reformationsgeschichte 1993, eds. Wolfgang 
Reinhard and Heinz Schilling (Münster, 1995), 31-331, there the discussion on Smolinsky, 
"Ehespiegel," 330. 

8 Cora Dietl, “Birck, Thomas,” in Schwabenspiegel. Literatur vom Neckar bis zum Bodensee 
1000-1800, eds. Ulrich Gaier et al., Bd. 1 (Ulm, 2003), 400. Details on Thomas Birck's life and 
work are contained in Marion Kobelt-Groch, “Birck, Thomas, in Frühe Neizeit in 
Deutschland 1520—1620. Literaturwissenschaftliches Verfasserlexikon, Bd. 1, eds. Wilhelm 
Kühlmann, Jan Dirk Müller et al. (Berlin/Boston, 2011), 275-280. 

9 Thomas Birck, Letzte [!] Predigt M. Thomae Birckij, der Reinen augspurgischen Confession, 
und Concordienbuchs zugethanen Pfarrers zu Gawangelloch (Speyer, 1602) (Herzog August 
Bibliothek Wolfenbüttel, Sign. A:510.6 Theol.). 

10  Inothertexts, too, Birck makes no secret of his close dependence upon Luther, in addition 
to the Bible. This is true not only of his anonymously published Hexenspiegel (1600), 
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which is structurally divided into two parts. The dramatic portion standing at 
the centre is in the form of a “spiritual popular comedy"! with a total of fifty- 
six roles for actors and is complemented and annotated by detailed marginal 
glosses. As indicated in the title, these are choice sayings, stories, proverbs, 
and parables, all of which the author has taken from an eight-volume German 
edition of Luther's works, likely to have been the Jena Edition published in 
1555-7 

In view of these detailed marginal notes, which stand in intimate dialogue 
with the dramatic text, Albrecht Classen has asserted correctly that Birck’s 
accompanying commentary proves to be just as significant as the dramatic text 
itself. Perhaps it is even more important since, through the added extracts, 
false behaviour is rebuked and the really valuable message in matters of cor- 
rect marital conduct is conveyed. A further peculiar characteristic of Birck’s 
Ehespiegel consists in the fact that the dramatic text not only was read, but also 
performed. Dialogues in marriage manuals from the Late Middle Ages and 
Early Modern period are, to be sure, not a rarity when the intention is to con- 
vey the essential aspects of teaching in a didactic manner.!? Birck, however, 
goes well beyond this framework of discourse. Introducing the work, Birck 
notes, “by gracious permission of our gracious sovereign he allowed the 
intended comedy to be acted publicly and, according to many informed 
opinions, it achieved no little effect among old and young.”!* This success 
then prompted Birck to fill the margins with citations from Luther's works, 


which exists solely in a single, incomplete copy (Würtembergische Landesbibliothek, Sign. 
38C/82404), but also for the Regentenspiegel (1607). On this, see Michael Gótz, "Gottes Wort 
als Anleitung zum Handeln für den lutherischen Fürsten. Thomas Bircks Fürstenspiegel," 
in Politische Tugendlehre und Regierungskunst. Studien zum Fürstenspiegel der Frühen 
Neuzeit, eds. Hans-Otto Mühleisen and Theo Stammen (Tübingen, 1990), 17-139. 

11 ‘Birck, Thomas, in Bibliographie der Württembergischen Geschichte, im Auftrage der 
Württembergischen Kommission für Landesgeschichte, ed. Wilhelm Heyd (Stuttgart, 
1896), 325. The concept of comedy that Birck has taken up in his title cannot be clearly 
defined for this period. In the case of this Ehespiegel, we have an instructive and, at the 
same time, entertaining play that can be placed between tragedy and comedy. 

12 Kurt Aland, Hilfsbuch zum Lutherstudium, 4th revised and enlarged ed. (Bielefeld, 1996), 
569-601. 

13 Classen, Der Liebes- und Ehediskurs, (see above, n. 6), p. 127; the literary genre of the com- 
edy in combination with the theme of marriage is not just found in Thomas Birck; Ibid., 
pp. 152-158 (cf. the comedy by Maternus Steyndoerffer [1540]). 

14 Thomas Birck, Ehespiegel. Ein sehr lustige vnd lehrhaffte Comedi/darinnen angezeigt 
wuerdt: Wie die Eltern ihre Kinder auffziehen vnd verheyraten: Und welcher massen das jung 
Gesind/beides im ledigen Stand/ vnd hernach in wehrender Ehe sich verhalten solle 
(Tübingen, 1598), p. 12 (Herzog August Bibliothek Wolfenbüttel, Sign. 1164.45 Theol. [2]). 
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presumably in the hope of giving the readers something tangible to take along 
with them in addition to the entertaining dialogues. Vanity, i-e., the need to dem- 
onstrate his erudition, may also have played a role. While Birck does not describe 
the performance itself in any greater detail, he seems to have been very much 
convinced of the benefit of this theatrical version, since he had two of his other 
works performed or at least recited. These were the Hexenspiegel of 1600, which 
he thought could be performed before the congregation in two or three hours in 
a form shortened in accordance with his own ideas, and a Comoedia from 1590, 
in which he campaigned against the disorder in the acting profession. 

The most conspicuous aspect of Birck's Ehespiegel is likely to be the fact that 
helets Anabaptists have their say. He thereby goes well beyond a mere critical 
reference to Anabaptists and so-called Schwarmgeister (fanatics), against 
whom he makes repeated warnings in the most diverse contexts. Birck even 
assigns a leading role to a young Anabaptist woman by the name of Thermut. 
This may sound flattering at first hearing, but the plot, with its innate message, 
reveals instead that she is a clearly negative figure. Already in the first scene of 
the first act, a warning is given about the Anabaptists, who appear to be col- 
lectively embodied in Thermut’s father Jasub: 


Finally, thus also follows this teaching: 
Have no association with Jasub's rabble, 
For he and all his children 

Are infested with Anabaptism.!® 


Bani, the son of orthodox-believing parents, has not taken this warning to 
heart, but rather has secretly become involved with Thermut. In love as he is, 
she initially appears to him in an extremely rosy light as an upright, honest 
figure without cunning and with a modest, friendly, and virtuous nature. Even 
her heresy becomes a mere trifle: Bani hopes to be able to persuade his beloved 
to give up her false belief and to lead her onto the correct path of faith. To be 
sure, he also has some second thoughts, but through the intensive intercession 
of an old matchmaking woman, who is in league with the devil, all doubts 
finally are removed not only for Bani, but also for Thermut. Spurred on by 
false friends, Bani and Thermut, without their parents' blessing, enter into a 
clandestine marriage without benefit of clergy, which causes a great number of 


15 Thomas Birck, Hexenspiegel. Ein vberaus schoene und wolgegruendte Tragedi/darinnen 
augenscheinlich zusehen/was von Unholden vnd Zauberern zuhalten seie (Tübingen, 1600), 
fol. Ar. 

16 Birck, Ehespiegel (see above, n. 14), p. 20. 
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problems. To his father Bani initially denies that he has promised marriage to 
Thermut. For their part, the parents of the young Anabaptist woman also 
appear less than enthusiastic about their daughter's choice. But, finally, mate- 
rial arguments prevail. As Thermut says, she 


Took [him immediately] because he is very rich 
And hope that I will bring him 
To our religion.!? 


Of course, this will not be the case. To the very end, Bani resists adopting the 
Anabaptist faith of his wife. Fully in accord with Lutheran expectations, a mar- 
riage between two people of different faiths is decided in favour of the ortho- 
dox-believing partner. On her deathbed, Thermut finally asks for forgiveness 
and is now ready to renounce her Anabaptist beliefs.!® The path leading to this 
decision is a long one, a path that winds its way through about 200 pages of text 
and makes clear to every reader or hearer what bad things might be expected 
from a secretly contracted marriage with an Anabaptist woman. In full agree- 
ment with her mother, Thermut proves to be not only greedy for money, but in 
the course of the story also violent and false. She harasses her husband, who 
begs his father for mercy and has little good to say about his Anabaptist wife: 


My wife gives me an evil reward, 

Is more vexing than a scorpion, 

A lion, a bear, all manner of wild animals, 
And would God that I were far from her.!9 


Finally, even acts of violence occur between the marriage partners. Bani knocks 
out one of Thermut' teeth after she has bitten him because he did not want 
to take on the Anabaptist faith. What is even worse, Thomas Birck has his 
Anabaptist leading lady even seek to take the life of her husband. Bani laments 
that Thermut wants to kill him and, in addition, she keeps their new-born 
child, conceived before their marriage, from baptism. In order to benefit from 
the fortune that her father-in-law has at his disposal, Thermut, in agreement 
with Bani, even goes so far as to live a pretence by pretending a desire to turn 
away from Anabaptism. After Bani's father has handed over his money to his 
only surviving son, Thermut reveals anew what she is made of and what can be 


17 lbid. p.64. 
18 Ibid., pp. 236-237. 
19 Ibid, p. zu. 
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expected of an Anabaptist woman. After witnessing the written composition 
of the financial transaction,?° she begins to wreck her father-in-law’s life by 
giving all kinds of grief to the “malicious old man" in accord with the motto: 


And keep him, after our agreement, 
Like a scrawny hunting dog 2 


In order finally to bring the entire dreadful story to its desired end in which all 
in the audience and all readers will achieve catharsis in their deepest inner- 
most being, Birck has the angel Raphael appear, proclaiming Bani’s imminent 
death and that of his child. While death appeals to the conscience of the dis- 
obedient son and the devil rejoices at the fine catch to be made, Thermut too 
is struck with a sickness that finally leads to her conversion. Since Bani prays 
for his child and the child itself promises obedience, it is saved in the end 27 
The whole comedy, knitted together out of “God's word" and “Luther's teach- 
ing” and in which there is no lack of mistakes and confusion, finally ends with 
forceful declarations emphasising the significance of baptism”? and warning 
against pre-marital intercourse. 

The fact that Birck, as author of theological-moral texts, has left behind no 
trace of himself worth mentioning is of little wonder considering the quality of 
the content of his Ehespiegel.”* In league with Luther, Birck fought against 
everything and every person who thought and acted in a non-conformist man- 
ner or resisted established moral claims. These could be gypsies and deceitful 
farm women, but also disobedient sons, like Bani, who deceive their fathers, an 
evil matchmaking woman, and bad friends who give evil advice. Of course, the 
supposedly heretical Anabaptists appear to have caused him particular prob- 
lems. In view of the devastating portrayal of Thermut, only sixteen years old at 
the play’s outset, yet biting and lying her way through the Ehespiegel, one might 


20 Ibid, p. 219. 

21 Ibid., p. 220. 

22 Ibid., p. 238. 

23 Ibid., pp. 241-242. 
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his work. See Wilhelm Schmidt, ‘Birck, M. Thomas, in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie 
(Berlin, 1967) 2: 657 (repr. of the first edition of 1875); Rudolf Krauß, Schwäbische 
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thanhisliterary activity. His three satirical-didactic comedies, the Ehespiegel, Hexenspiegel, 
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“than the sermons of an enthusiastic Lutheran preacher put into dialogue.’ 
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ask about the sources upon which he drew. Why does the unhappy alliance 
with an Anabaptist woman run like a central thread through the entire 
Ehespiegel? Considering the fact that Birck allowed his work to be performed 
by and before the congregation, it must be assumed that this was a volatile 
subject. If Birck had lost all contact with reality in his portrayal, his plot would 
have become implausible and hardly able to produce the response in his con- 
gregation which he, of course, had supposedly found. It is important to note 
that in his Ehespiegel, not only were general biblical and Lutheran virtues sent 
into the field against timeless vices, but current questions were also put up for 
debate. Some of his parishioners, according to Birck, were disobedient in mari- 
tal matters.?? This, however, still does not explain why it was Birck, and not any 
of the other Reformation and post-Reformation authors of marriage tracts, 
who explicitly spoke out about the Anabaptists. Riidiger Schnell, to be sure, 
has emphasised that the practical function, more than “the probable personal- 
subjective views,’ determine the content of a text,2 but in this case both 
aspects could have been of significance. 

When the Ehespiegel was published, Thomas Birck was pastor in 
Obertürkheim, which belonged to the administrative district of Cannstadt in 
Württemberg. Whoever goes through the Württemberg records concerning the 
Anabaptists encounters sufficient source material that appears to confirm the 
existence of the marital problems dealt with by Birck. To be sure, male and 
female Anabaptists on the brink of the seventeenth century represented a 
challenge for worldly and secular authorities only on a regionally limited basis, 
but they held out for a long time precisely in Württemberg. Above and beyond 
any concrete threat, though, significance accrues to that deep-seated fear that 
conserves certain frightening images and makes them immortal. 

Married couples of different faiths, here especially Anabaptist and non- 
Anabaptist, have aroused the distrust and displeasure of governmental author- 
ities since time immemorial. In the Württemberg Anabaptist records, there are 
repeated references to men or women who themselves were inclined toward 
Anabaptism, but yet had marriage partners of orthodox belief. Whether this 
arrangement already existed at the time of the marriage, or developed later, 
can scarcely be determined in the individual case. But, like the marriage 
between Bani and Thermut described by Birck, there appears to have been 
an agreement among many couples, despite the barriers between faiths and 
the accompanying confrontations, to maintain the marriage. The orthodox 


25 Birck, Ehespiegel (see above, n. 14), p. 12. 
26 Rüdiger Schnell, “Text und Geschlecht. Eine Einleitung,” in Schnell, ed., Text und 
Geschlecht (see above, n. 6), p. 24. 
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believer Jacob Fackelin, for example, gladly allowed his banished Anabaptist 
wife to come and reside with him again: “if one straightaway sells or releases a 
dove, then he still occasionally comes back again to the dovecote and the dove 
keeper gladly lets her back in; thus, this is also the way it is with his wife.’2” 
Other Anabaptist women were chained in their houses and placed under the 
supervision of their orthodox-believing husbands who, however, often enough 
declared their solidarity with their wives and freed them from their chains.?® 
These couples appear to have had fewer problems with their discordant 
schools of faith than did the governmental guardians themselves. The fact that 
marriage partners of different faiths mutually attempted to convert each other 
is also well documented. Again and again there are references to some woman 
or another leading her husband astray. This does not mean that he had to 
receive baptism immediately upon profession of faith. There was often a long 
path to be trod before this occurred. In many cases, it was sufficient as a first 
step to keep him away from the Eucharist. It is futile, however, to look in the 
Anabaptist records for a particular instance which could have served as a 
model for Thomas Birck. At least, no couple in Obertürkheim or elsewhere can 
be discovered that carries Bani's and Thermut's features. Instead, there is much 
to support the view that with this couple Birck was not describing an individ- 
ual concrete case, but rather merely creating an object lesson from the unhappy 
alliances existing in Württemberg. All the problems and consequences of a 
rebellious marriage, which was important to avoid, came together in the ortho- 
dox-believing Bani and his Anabaptist wife. 

Although both marriage partners show undesirable manners of conduct, 
the young Anabaptist woman comes off noticeably worse. More than the wives 
in the Anabaptist records, who are characterised at best as stubborn, obdurate, 
and brazen, Thermut bears features that allow her to become a kind of domes- 
tic monster. She embodies the epitome of the evil wife who tyrannises her hus- 
band and father-in-law in the most terrible way. The chosen comparisons 
to animals remind us, for example, of the misogynistic pamphlet Von den 
neun Häuten der bösen Weiber | Of the nine Skins of the evil Women ].?? Birck, in 


27 Gustav Bossert, ed., Quellen zur Geschichte der Wiedertäufer, vol.1: Herzogtum Württemberg 
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addition, places Thermut on the same level as the scorned matchmaking 
woman by having both accuse each other of prostitution.?? However, he did 
not likely intend to pursue a policy explicitly hostile to women, which presum- 
ably would not have been to his advantage as a pastor. Not only Thermut, but 
also her husband Bani, act in a manner that is anything but exemplary. As in 
the Hexenspiegel, there are figures of both sexes in the Ehespiegel who are wor- 
thy of criticism. Birck is also not likely to have been concerned about dissolv- 
ing such problematical marriages as those he perhaps knew from observation. 
This certainly would have been contrary to Luther's teaching. For him, mar- 
riage was "an external, worldly thing.” “just as I may eat, drink, sleep, walk, ride, 
conduct business, speak, and deal with a Gentile, Jew, Turk, or heretic, so may 
Ialso be married to him and remain so, and not have to pay any attention to the 
foolish laws that forbid such a thing"?! 

Accordingly, Thomas Birck could not have been interested in forbidding or 
dissolving such marriages, but only in portraying them as complicated and not 
very desirable. In order to allow this insight to ripen among the congregational 
members, it was necessary to demonise the prospective, but unbelieving, mar- 
riage partner. In this way, Thermut is stylised as a shrew of a housewife, as a 
heretical domestic monster who makes life hard for her husband. By his man- 
ner of portrayal, Birck links up with previously overdrawn attempts at stigma- 
tisation and existing hostile images that Anabaptism's beginnings had severely 
hindered a critical dialogue with the Anabaptist faith and criminalised those 
who believe differently. On the other hand, the fact that this Ehespiegel was 
performed by members of the congregation permits the presumption that the 
Anabaptist danger in Württemberg, and explicitly in the Cannstadt district, 
was to a great extent already banished. Since Anabaptists, both male and 
female, enjoyed everywhere great esteem from the perspective of the “com- 
mon man’ on the basis of their — in most cases — irreproachable conduct of life, 
the performance of an Ehespiegel hostile to Anabaptists would have brought a 
great deal of trouble to the author. Such, however, was allegedly not the case. 
On the contrary, the congregation is said to have been quite taken with it. 

Thomas Birck certainly was not conscious of having written an extraordi- 
nary Ehespiegel that differentiated him from many others. This applies less to 
the moral-theological content of his writing, which reveals a general lack 
of stringency, but rather to two characteristics of a quite different nature. 
That Birck stages his Ehespiegel and has it performed is striking. Still more 


30  Birck, Ehespiegel (see above, n. 14), pp. 102-103. 
31 Martin Luther, Welche Personen verboten sind zu ehelichen. Vom ehelichen Leben (1522), in 
Luthers Werke in Auswahl, ed. Otto Clemen (Bonn, 1912), 2: 342. 
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distinctive is the fact that he lets Anabaptists speak. These, however, are given 
no chance by the dyed-in-the-wool Lutheran Birck to present and to defend 
their religious convictions. On the contrary, the Anabaptist daughter Thermut 
is stylised as a negative figure whose ways of thought and conduct were 
expected to have a deterrent effect upon every supposedly orthodox believer. 
Thomas Birck's Ehespiegel is not only a plea on behalf of Lutheran marriage, 
but a grassroots literary and didactic weapon forged for the battle against the 
Anabaptists. 


CHAPTER 3 


Anabaptist Women and Their Families in Tirol, 


1527-1531 
Dispelling the Myth of Poverty* 


Linda A. Huebert Hecht 
Introduction 


Michael Oberholler and his wife attended an Anabaptist meeting in Sarnthein, 
South Tirol in 1531 where they were taught, “the Lord said, every Christian 
should leave his property and goods together with his wife and child and 
follow Him [Christ] alone." Michael's testimony is recorded in the Austrian 
Anabaptist court records (Tüuferakten) which Prof Dr. Grete Mecenseffy 
edited and published in 1972. These records document the establishment of 
Anabaptism in the Austrian territory of Tirol between 1527 and 1531.2 They 
include some very significant financial records which demonstrate that 
Anabaptists in Tirol took this teaching to heart and that, for the most part, 
they were not poor. Moreover, these records reveal that many women as well as 
men left not only their property and possessions but also their children behind 
when they became Anabaptist fugitives and martyrs. During the first three 
years, between 1527 and 1529, 46% or nearly half the membership was female 


I wish to thank the organizers of the conference “Myth and Reality of Anabaptist/Mennonite 
Women ca. 1525-1900,’ especially Dr. Marion Kobelt-Groch, for inviting me to give a paper on 
this subject, on which this chapter is based. A research grant from the Mennonite Historical 
Society, Goshen, Indiana in 2003 aided me in adding over 140 profiles to my “Data Base on 
Anabaptist Women in Tirol, 1527-1531,’ including information on the financial records anal- 
ysed here. See also, Linda A. Huebert Hecht, “Research Note: Anabaptist Families in Tirol, 
1527-1531: Dispelling the Myth of Poverty,’ Mennonite Quarterly Review 83 (2009), 471—486, for 
an earlier, similar version of this chapter. 

1 Michael's testimony is translated in Linda A. Huebert Hecht, Women in Early Austrian 
Anabaptism, Their Days, Their Stories (Kitchener, ON, 2009), hereafter: Women in Early 
Austrian Anabaptism. 

2 Grete Mecenseffy, Quellen zur Geschichte der Täufer XIII Band Österreich 11. Teil (Gütersloh, 

1972), hereafter: TA 1972, with the page number followed by the line number(s) cited and 

“doc.” used to indicate the document number. See TA 1972, pp. 451: 17-18; 454: 6—7 regarding 

this teaching. The translations from these court records are my own. 
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and 40% of all Anabaptist martyrs were women.? The high rate of participa- 
tion by women continued throughout 1530 and 1531 despite the severe and con- 
tinued persecution, so that during the five years discussed in this chapter over 
400 women were involved in Anabaptism as believers, lay missionaries, lay 
leaders and martyrs. 

By 1527, two years after the Peasants’ War, led in Tirol by Michael Gaismair, 
Anabaptism was firmly established in all of the territory. The Anabaptists’ 
belief in adult baptism was already a radical challenge to sixteenth-century 
religious and social structures, but their practice of mutual aid and community 
of goods exacerbated the protest. This economic challenge frightened the 
Hapsburg ruler and king of Tirol, Archduke Ferdinand I. Gaismair had dis- 
cussed the common good in his constitution of 1526 but his ideas were not put 
into action.? However, mutual aid as practiced by the Anabaptists was part of 
true discipleship.® It "represented a pronounced radicalization of the Christian 
social objectives of the commoners of 1525," and therefore was viewed by 
Archduke Ferdinand, along with their other beliefs, as a continuation of the 
failed peasant revolt.? The financial information in the court records illustrates 
Anabaptists' economic views and indirectly illustrates their belief in commu- 
nity of goods. 

Tirol had a unique political structure in that the Hapsburgs ruled it 
directly. Also, land tenure differed here in that many of the peasant farmers 


3 Linda Huebert Hecht, "Women and Religious Change: The Significance of Anabaptist 
Women in the Tirol, 1527-1529,” Studies in Religion 21 (1992), 57-66, here 59-61. Max Weber's 
hypothesis is that the disprivileged classes extended religious equality to women in the early 
stages of a religious movement, thus accounting in part for the greater participation of 
women in the early years of Anabaptism in Tirol. Regarding other factors such as the 
Anabaptist focus on the New Testament and emphasis on the Holy Spirit, see Women in Early 
Austrian Anabaptism (see above, n. 2), pp. 6-9. 

4 Walter Klaassen, Michael Gaismair, Revolutionary and Reformer (Leiden, 1978), p. 108. 
Klaassen, Gaismair (see above, n. 5), p. 101. 

6 Peter James Klassen, The Economics of Anabaptism 1525-1560 (The Hague, 1964), p. 45. Carter 
Lindberg suggests that inspiration for community of goods may have come from the medi- 
eval guild experience, from its necessity during persecution as well as from "an ecclesial sepa- 
ratism from the world...in medieval monastic models.” See his Beyond Charity: Reformation 
Initiatives for the Poor (Minneapolis, 1993), p. 159. 

7 James M. Stayer, The German Peasants’ War and Anabaptist Community of Goods (Kingston, 
1991), p. 3. 

8 References in the court records to a common treasurer (Sdckelmeister) indicate the begin- 
nings of this practice in Tirol. TA 1972 (see above, n. 3), pp. 23: 4; 319: 19. Anabaptists who 
escaped to Moravia, where they were tolerated, were able to establish the Jerusalem model 
more fully in the colonies where they lived in community. 
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were freeholders, not under the direct control of landholding nobles or politi- 
cal and religious authorities. In general the farmers in Tirol were better off than 
in other parts of Europe; in North Tirol they owned “approximately one-third 
of the arable acreage."? The burghers and peasants comprised a distinct fourth 
order with direct representation to the territorial ruler. The greater indepen- 
dence of the middle and lower classes and the fact that the nobility in Tirol was 
smaller and less influential, promoted attitudes of resistance to Ferdinand's 
control and contributed to the growth of Anabaptism. 

The Archduke, determined to uphold the traditional religious faith, sought 
to eradicate the Anabaptist movement. Members of the movement were con- 
demned as heretics liable to capital punishment (Malefizrecht). Ferdinand 
issued the first general decree against Anabaptists and all Protestants on 
August 20, 1527 which stated that all those who deviated from the established 
standard of orthodoxy “were to be punished in property, body or with death 210 
Moreover, “all who taught community of goods should be punished with 
beheading.”!! Not only were Anabaptists liable for imprisonment and death, as 
heretics their property “by ancient right fell to the fisc, the royal treasury"? 
Future decrees increased the severity of punishment and made specific refer- 
ences to Anabaptist property.? The mandate of April 1, 1528 stipulated that the 
property of persons who had fled or who persevered should be inventoried and 
confiscated by the state treasury.“ The persecution reached a peak in 1529 but 


9 Klaassen, Gaismair (see above, n. 5), pp. 4 and 12-13, where the causes of the Peasants’ 
Revolt are discussed. See also Rudolf Palme, "Zur Táuferbewegung in Tirol, Soziale 
Schichtung, geographische Verbreitung und Verfolgung," Mennonitische Geschichtsblütter 
43/44 (1986/87), 47-61, there 50-51, where he discusses the position and attitudes of the 
farmers (Landesfürstlichen) and (Freistiftbauern) who enjoyed a looser relationship to 
their overlord but suffered more than the ordinary farmers from the increase in rents 
(Abgaben) during the first half of the sixteenth century at a time when Tirol was 
overpopulated. 

10 This decree “upheld the Apostolic Creed and the seven sacraments as a minimal standard 
of orthodoxy.” Werner O. Packull, Hutterite Beginnings Communitarian Experiments dur- 
ing the Reformation (Baltimore, 1995), pp. 189-190, hereafter: Hutterite Beginnings. The 
Salzburg mandate November 1527 was similar: “am leyb oder villeicht am guet gestrafft." 
TA 1972 (see above, n. 3), p. 21: 30. Regarding Ferdinand's motivations, see Women in Early 
Austrian Anabaptism (see above, n. 2), pp. 5-6. 

11 _ Hutterite Beginnings (see above, n. 11), p. 190. 

12 Grete Mecenseffy, transl. by Elizabeth Bender, "Anabaptists in Kitzbühel,” Mennonite 
Quarterly Review 46 (1972), 99-112, there 105. 

13 Longer mandates were issued in February (which outlined four groups of Anabaptists) 
and April 1528, again in May 1529 and March, July and August of 1530. 

14 TA 1972 (see above, n. 3), pp. 101: 35; 102: 7; 105: 10-14. 
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in 1530 the government lamented on July 30 that the problem of Anabaptism 
was getting worse and in August stated that “many people of both sexes” had 
been led astray from the true faith. The fact that so many women joined the 
movement accentuated the threat posed by Anabaptism to all the basic struc- 
tures of society. Ferdinand’s fears were not unfounded. “Potentially, Anabaptism 
threatened to become the religion of the Tirol. It was no mere sect that the 
government might have safely ignored."!6 

The government specified that the costs it incurred in the capture and 
trial of Anabaptist heretics should be paid from the sale of their confiscated 
possessions and property. The victims themselves then paid the costs of their 
internment and treatment." When the fugitives and martyrs left children 
behind, it was particularly important for the government to obtain money 
from Anabaptist property for their financial support. During the first years the 
king kept half of all confiscated Anabaptist property. On February 16, 1531 the 
treasury in Innsbruck ruled that the government would take only one third of 
the value of Anabaptist property over and above the court costs and the 
remaining two thirds would be given to the heirs.!$ By 1536 the policy was 
changed again, allowing the heirs to keep all but the government's costs. By 
this time the confiscation of Anabaptist property was perceived to be a “lucra- 
tive business"? 

The question of whether Anabaptists were rich or poor has been touched on 
by several authors but has not been studied in detail for Austria. Claus-Peter 
Clasen stated in 1972 that in the South German cities of Augsburg, Munich and 


15 TA 1972 (see above, n. 3), p. 397: 7-8. On December 22, 1531, the last document in these 
court records, Ferdinand expressed his concern about the hundreds of Anabaptists 
attending meetings despite all the mandates, edicts, fines and executions that had been 
ordered in the past five years. Ibid., p. 502, doc. 746. See also Ibid., pp. 498:1-8, 500: 12-16. 

16 James M. Stayer, "Anabaptists and Future Anabaptists in the Peasants’ War" Mennonite 
Quarterly Review 62 (1988), 99139, there 131. 

17 ` Hutterite Beginnings (see above, n. 11), p. 195. 

18 TA 1972 (see above, n. 3), pp. 448-449, doc. 653. 

19 _ Hutterite Beginnings (see above, n. 11), p. 195. Greiser states that by 1544, “Confiscated 
property would be inventoried and held in trust by the authorities. Only after clear evi- 
dence of the death of an emigrated Anabaptist could his or her heirs gain full title to the 
property.” D. Jonathan Grieser. "The Household Divided against Itself: Anabaptists and 
their Families in Tyrol, 1536-60,’ in Piety and Family in Early Modern Europe Essays in 
Honour of Steven Ozment, eds. Marc R. Forster and Benjamin J. Kaplan (Aldershot, 2005), 
138. See also, Grete Mecenseffy, ed., with Matthias Schmelzer, Quellen zur Geschichte der 
Täufer xiv Band Österreich 111. Teil (Gütersloh, 1983), hereafter: TA 1983, with the page 
number followed by the line number(s) cited, there, p. 536: 1-6. 
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Württemberg “most Anabaptists [were] either poor or nearly poor.”2° However, 
Karl-Heinz Kirchhoff in his 1973 study of confiscated Anabaptist properties in 
Münster came to a different conclusion.?! His analysis showed that Anabaptism 
was definitely not “the Protestantism of the poor"? The financial information 
and inventories for government confiscated properties which Grete Mecenseffy 
published from the Austrian Anabaptist court records seem to support 
Kirchhoff's claim and indicate that it also applies to the rural environment of 
Tirol where Anabaptism quickly became a popular, mass movement.?3 

In this chapter I will analyse the cases of 36 families (30 to 33 being suffi- 
cient to represent trends) where specific values are given in Florian or gul- 
den,** the basic monetary unit of the time, for the property and possessions of 
Anabaptist women and their families. The financial information for male and 
female Anabaptist martyrs and fugitives from the Tirolean districts of 
Rattenberg, Kufstein, Kitzbühel, Ritten and Wangen points toward a similarity 
with the city of Münster, in that more Anabaptists belonged to the middle 
group of property owners than to those who were poor. Moreover, their num- 
bers included several wealthy families and several members of the nobility. 

In the analysis of these 36 families, 50 gulden was used as the upper level for 
the poorer classes and 10 families fall into this category. Eight families had 
property worth between 50 and 100 gulden, and twice that number, 14, had 
property worth between 100 and 500 gulden. The remaining four were wealthy, 


20  Claus-Peter Clasen, Anabaptism A Social History, 1525-1618 Switzerland, Austria, Moravia, 
South and Central Germany (Ithaca, 1972), 330. Clasen also concluded, "Thus 71 percent of 
the Anabaptists in Augsburg from 1526 to 1529 were poverty-stricken.” Ibid., 325. The topic 
is touched on in: Hutterite Beginnings (see above, n. 11), pp. 167-168 and 195-196, men- 
tioned by Grieser, "Household Divided" (see above, n. 20), 134-151 for the period after 1536 
and by Klassen, Economics of Anabaptism, 86. 

21 Karl-Heinz Kirchhoff, Die Täufer in Münster 1534/35 (Münster, 1973), pp. 86-87. Robert 
Jütte who studied poverty for Europe in general found very few rural studies on the sub- 
ject. See his Poverty and Deviance in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, 1994), 45. 

22 Lindberg, Beyond Charity (see above, n. 7), p. 159. Kirchhoff's “demonstration of the 
slightly above average prosperity of the native Münster Anabaptists...made the first 
important break with simplified class analysis of the sixteenth century Anabaptists.’ 
James M. Stayer, "The Anabaptists,” in Reformation Europe: A Guide to Research, ed. Steven 
Ozment (St. Louis, 1982), 144. 

23 _ Hutterite Beginnings (see above, n. 11), pp. 175-177. In Tirol Anabaptism threatened to 
establish itself as the main church (Landeskirche). See Grieser, "Household Divided" (see 
above, n. 20), 134-151, there 137. 

24 Florian stands for Florentiner Münze. A pound (Pfund) was equal to 12 kreuzer. TA 1972 
(see above, n. 3), p. 50: 32-33. 
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with properties worth over 1000 gulden.*® Taken together, the latter three 
categories comprised 26 of the 36 cases or 7296 of the total number of fami- 
lies analysed. This percentage clearly illustrates that in the early years of 
Anabaptism in Tirol the majority of its members had property and possessions 
of value above 50 gulden, ranging between 50 and 10,000 gulden. The tradi- 
tional myth that the rank and file Anabaptists were from the lower, poorer 
classes is not substantiated in the court records of Tirol. These records reveal a 
different reality. 

A brief word is in order concerning salaries and the relative value of the 
gulden. Sixty kreuzer were equal to one gulden. In Rattenberg, located just east 
of Innsbruck, a carpenter earned 10.20 kreuzer and a bricklayer nine kreuzer 
per day in 1526.26 According to these figures, a bricklayer would have earned 
just under 50 (working six days a week) and a carpenter a little more than 50 
gulden (53.04 to be exact) in a year.2” Among the citizens of Hall, around 1500, 
anyone who had an annual income of 50 gulden or more definitely belonged to 
those who were better off (Bestverdienern). On the other hand, an ordinary 
employee of the city of Hall (Stadtknecht) earned only 20 gulden at that time.28 

The relative value of the gulden is further reflected in food and livestock 
prices. For example, in Rattenberg, for a pound of pork meat one paid 1.40 
kreuzer, for beef 1.05 kreuzer and for butter 2.31 kreuzer. One kilogram of wheat 
cost approximately 1 kreuzer and rye was somewhat cheaper at 0.87 kreuzer.?? 
For 200 gulden one could purchase between 25 and 30 cows.?0 

The individual Anabaptist families will now be discussed beginning with 
the poorest, followed by an overview of all four categories. The financial 


25 Unlike in Clasen's charts (Anabaptism: A Social History), there are no properties worth 
between 500 and 1000 gulden in the Anabaptist court records for Tirol from 1527 to 1531 
published to date. 

26 See also TA 1972 (see above, n. 3), p. 50: 32-33. A day labourer at that time earned 6.20 
kreuzer per day, the carpenter's journeyman (Geselle) 8.15 and the bricklayer's journey- 
man 6 kreuzer per day. These figures are from: Matthias Schmelzer, “Geschichte der Preise 
und Lóhne in Rattenberg vom Ende des 15. bis in die 2. Hálfte des 19. Jahrhunderts" 
(unpubl. dissertation, Leopold-Franzens University, Innsbruck, 1972), pp. 402, 419. 

27 The annual salary of the Anabaptist leader Pilgram Marpeck, a civil servant who lived in 
Rattenberg, was three times that amount, 150 gulden. See Walter Klaassen and William 
Klassen, Marpeck: A Life of Dissent and Conformity (Lancaster, 2008), pp. 63, 289. 

28 This information was given to me by Dr. Romedio Schmitz-Esser in 2007 when he was an 
archivist for the city of Hall in Tirol. 

29 Schmelzer, “Geschichte der Preise und Löhne” (see above, n. 27), pp. xxiii-iv. 

30 Matthias Schmelzer, “Jakob Huters Wirken im Lichte von Bekenntnissen gefangener 
Täufer, Der Schlern 63 (1989), 596—618, there 606. 
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information in these Austrian Anabaptist court records increases our under- 
standing of the economic context of early Anabaptism, the role of women as 
property owners, and the participation of women in their social roles as wives, 
widows, mothers, daughters, sisters and maids in the context of their families 
and households. 


Category One, Families with Property Worth Less than 50 Gulden 


In August 1530 the King appointed Michel Rauch to record, itemize, confiscate 
and sell Anabaptist property which came into government hands in the three 
territorial districts of Rattenberg, Kufstein and Kitzbühel. The inventories he 
conducted between September and November in 1530 provide specific finan- 
cial information about the majority of the 36 families that will be discussed.?! 

Ten of the 36 families were relatively poor, possessing property worth less 
than 50 gulden. In one of these cases, at the end of October 1530, authorities 
captured a number of Anabaptists from several families trying to escape the 
territory in the border town of Kufstein on the Inn River. Regina, herself not an 
Anabaptist, was allowed to leave Kufstein with her four children after receiving 
a mere two to three gulden from the money confiscated from her martyred 
husband.?? 

As a rule, non-Anabaptist family members (often the children) had to pay 
the government in order to regain possession of the family property. This was 
the case for two Anabaptist wives from Radfeld near Rattenberg, east of 
Innsbruck, who were executed in Kufstein. Their husbands, both poor crafts- 
men, were each required to pay the government six gulden for its expenses. 
Both women left three underage (unerzogene) children, between three and 
seven years of age.?? One of the men, Leonhardt Staindl, said his wife, “took the 
best of what he owned" with her when she left.?* The other woman, Cristina 
Lanntringer had not owned anything of value. Her husband was sick and they 


31 Some Anabaptists were involved before 1530 but were only executed or fled after 1530. 
More details for the property and finances of all 36 families are in Women in Farly Austrian 
Anabaptism (see above, n. 2). See there, “property and goods" in the "Index of Selected 
Names and Topics" as well as the "Index of Women's Names.” See Appendix Two for a list 
of the family names and property values discussed in this chapter. 

32 TA 1972 (see above, n. 3), p. 415, doc. 616. 

33 In the sixteenth century children often began to work at the age of seven and were not 
considered to be adults until age sixteen. As Packull notes, "baptism was reserved for 
adults from the age of sixteen on.” Hutterite Beginnings (see above, n. 11), p. 196. 

34 TA 1972 (see above, n. 3), p. 430: 11. See also for their case, 417: 21. 
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had a lot of debts.?° The widow of the Anabaptist martyr Wolfgang Schmid 
from St. Lorenzen in the Puster Valley similarly had to pay the government six 
gulden to regain possession of the family property.?6 

Attimes the government made exceptions and did not try to collect expenses 
or inheritance money in consideration of the family's poverty and debt. The 
authorities in Brixlegg, North Tirol, left the 12 gulden owned by the martyrs 
Benedict Tischler and his wife for their four children. 27 Such leniency was also 
extended to the family of the bookseller, Balthasar Vest and his wife, who were 
martyred on December 10, 1529. The heirs feared not much would be left, since 
the Vests were poor people. In an act of mercy, on March 1530 the king ordered 
the treasury to grant the heirs and relatives the money remaining after their 
trial and execution costs were paid. The latter amounted to over eleven gulden, 
leaving some 25 gulden for the heirs.® 

In a number of cases, the value of the small amount of property which the 
poorer families owned was counteracted by their debts. Before leaving 
Rattenberg, Hanns Letzelter, a miner, and his wife, sold their home for approxi- 
mately 27 gulden, six more than its appraised value. They left a young, mentally 
challenged child who had a right to whatever money was left from their prop- 
erty. However, because they owed 72 gulden and financial issues from Hanns' 
first marriage were yet not settled, no income was left for the king.?? Similarly, 
the king did not gain anything from the property of Leonhardt of Viltz from the 
district of Kufstein. He fled with his older son, leaving three children, ages 
nine, seven and four and a wife who had syphilis. Their property, worth 43 gul- 
den, did not bring much income and what was left after the debts were paid 
was needed for the children. Out of mercy, the king granted this property to the 
wife and children 20 

In medieval land tenure, in most cases, a fief (Lehn) was held in common by 
husband and wife and passed on to them together even though the husband 
was in charge of managing and using the land. In the Anabaptist court 


35 Ibid. pp. 417:15-20; 429: 39; 430: 7. 

36 Ibid. p. 463, doc. 673. 

37 Ibid. p.257, doc. 367, there 257: 31-33. 

38 Ibid. pp. 350-352, doc. 513 which includes a rare list of all their trial and execution costs. 
In contrast, the non-Anabaptist wife of Jorg Vasser, the zealous Anabaptist preacher and 
former monk who worked in the mines of Schwaz as a water carrier, received all of her 
husband's moveable goods, worth 43 gulden, when he fled. Ibid., p. 423: 4-9. 

39 Ibid., pp. 147: 2; 421: 6-18. 

40 Ibid., pp. 405: 19-31; 408: 7-12. 

41 Grete Köfler and Michael Forchner, Die Frau in der Geschichte Tirols (Innsbruck, 1986), 
p.72. 
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records, references to women as co-owners of property are rare. But, in the 
case of the Crenseisens from Radfeld, a record from November 29, 1530 explic- 
itly states that their house — appraised at 24 gulden after they fled — had been 
owned by them both.^? Crenseisen's wife chose to flee instead of recanting and 
joined her husband in exile with their four children. She left behind all their 
household goods (Plunder), a cow and a considerable amount of hay. The 
government sold the cow for four gulden and the house for 23, close to its 
actual worth. 


Category Two, Families with Property Worth between 50 and 100 
Gulden 


Of the eight cases where Anabaptists and their families had property valued 
up to 100 gulden, two couples owned property worth 50 gulden. Valtein Schmid 
and his wife from Kramsach near Rattenberg were both executed. Their three 
underage children had to pay nine gulden for the family's house and garden.*? 
More details are available for Paul Taurer and his wife who were part of the 
Taurer clan from Kitzbühel, many of whom were Anabaptists. A government 
report of July 31, 1529 ranked Paul Taurer and his wife along with the Streicher 
andSchützinger families as not being poor since they had ein kleines Vermoegen, 
enough money to live on and a bit more.^^ Paul escaped prison and avoided 
further arrest but his wife was not so fortunate. She was executed. 

Paul Taurer and his wife had been merchants, possibly grocers. The inven- 
tory of their property from the fall of 1530 appraised their stone house, located 
below the castle in Rattenberg, at 50 gulden.* Rauch sold it for less than 
half of that, namely, 22 gulden from which the annual rent of one gulden was 
to be deducted. The goods from their shop (cramerey) were sold for 13 gulden, 
from which nine were owed in interest. Also, Taurer owed two gulden to a 
butcher and his wife owed one gulden, 12 kreuzer to a shopkeeper in Munich. 
Their household goods, a table, an old chest, three old bedsteads and straw 


42 “So ist das heysl ir beder aign.” TA 1972, p. 437: 28. See also TA 1972 (see above, n. 3), pp. 430: 
18—25; 459: 18, 23; 460: 1-6. From conversations with Dr. Ellinor Forster of the Institute of 
History and Ethnology at the University of Innsbruck, whose research has focused on 
women and early modern law, I understand that it was an exception to name a woman as 
the co-owner of a property. 

43  TA1972 (see above, n. 3), p. 425: 10-17. 

44 Ibid, p.266:n. 

45 Most houses were stone; wood was expensive and needed for the mines. 
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mattresses were not of great value, altogether worth one gulden, 24 kreuzer. 
Their small collection of moveable goods was “according to God's will, given to 
Paul Dutzzin's sister.”46 Thus, the government took in half the value of this 
merchant couple's property and goods. The rest was for their young son. 

Another family owned a similar amount but was described as poor. The 
property of Georg Lindterspacher in Kufstein was appraised on September 19, 
1530 after his two older sons, Peter and Martin, had fled as Anabaptists. Georg's 
property was worth 40 gulden and his moveable goods 16, for a total of 56 gul- 
den. But he was a poor, sick man who did not own enough to pay the govern- 
ment for his sons' illegal activities. Also, his present wife wanted to keep the 
one quarter of their fief (Lehn) that she had brought into the marriage as 
Heiratgut, since this rightfully belonged to her. Their four young children were 
allowed to stay with the family. In this situation, "there was not much at hand 
except great need and poverty" and, out of mercy, the property was not 
confiscated.^? 

The property of Magdalena Weltzenberger, the only single woman dis- 
cussed in these financial records, was worth somewhat more. She had lived 
with her father outside of Rattenberg. When she was martyred, all the prop- 
erty she had inherited from her father, Go gulden, became the property of 
the king.^? 

When Wolfgang in the Ried of Kufstein fled, Barbara, his second wife, joined 
him in exile despite the fact that she had done penance. Two guardians were 
appointed for their seven children. Their farm was appraised at 45 gulden, their 
livestock at 17 gulden, 18 kreuzer and their beds, kitchen kettles and other 
household items at six, for a total of just over 68 gulden. Adding Barbara's 
dowry — she had brought 6 gulden and a cow into the marriage — gave them a 
total worth of over 74 gulden. However, due to their many debts, the govern- 
ment, out of mercy, did not collect any money from this family. What resources 
there were would be needed to support the children.*? 

Several families had property worth close to 100 gulden. Hans Maurer and 
his wife held two parcels of land, altogether worth 80 or go gulden. They had 


46  TA1972 (see above, n. 3), pp. 421: 19-422: 12, there 422: 10-11. 

47 Ibid. pp. 406: 5-14; 408: 17-23, there 408: 23. 

48 Ibid. pp. 289: 19; 426: 7-15. The property of Rattenberg innkeepers, Jörg and Margarethe 
Gschäll was higher in value. Margarethe, not an Anabaptist herself, appealed to the gov- 
ernment to buy back the confiscated half of their property, worth between Go and 8o 
gulden, when Jórg fled as an Anabaptist in November 1529. Ibid., pp. 293-294, doc. 421; 
300: 17-27. 

49 lbid. pp. 404: 1-21; 407:18-27. 
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provided lodging to fellow Anabaptists and hosted an Anabaptist meeting in 
September 1529. The previous year Maurer had sold a good portion of the land; 
perhaps he had planned to flee. The authorities had already questioned 
whether their son who worked for the mayor had been baptised like his father. 
By November 1529 Hans and his wife were both executed.5° The property of 
Peter and Dorothea Veystetter was of similar value, 87 gulden. They left four 
children, ages five, four, three and two and a blind old man. The money to raise 
the children was to come from the moveable goods and the blind man would 
live from one third of the property. Their 45 gulden debt was forgiven since 
it could not be paid from the goods and these were needed to raise the 
children.5! 


Category Three, “Better Off” Families with Property between 
100 and 500 Gulden 


The largest cluster of the Anabaptist properties, 14 of the thirty-six cases in 
Tirol, falls into the middle range, with values between 100 and 500 gulden. 
These Anabaptists were definitely not poor. 

Hanns and Ursula Obinger from the valley of Pherch below Breitenbach, 
had property worth 100 gulden. Hanns, a former judge, had been imprisoned, 
recanted and performed the required penance for reinstatement in the church. 
Despite that, the family decided to flee. On the night before All Saints Day, 
Saturday, October 29, 1530 Hanns, his wife Ursula and their two young children 
secretly boarded a boat on the Inn River in Rattenberg, taking with them some 
household goods, two horses and three cows. They left many things behind 
and the inventory of their possessions is one of the most interesting in these 
records for its great detail. Virtually every item and piece of furniture in this 
household from the basement to the storage room was itemized on October 31, 
two days after they left.5* Hanns, his wife and his children had inheritance 
rights to one-quarter of their property and paid the prior of Rattenberg 
13 pounds rent for it annually. Michael Rauch had suggested the remaining 
beef cattle and all the household goods be left as is, to be sold altogether. His 


50 Ibid. pp. 255:13; 287: 28; 299: 25-30. 

51 Ibid. pp. 404: 22-36; 407: 28-36. 

52 Their inventory “includes everything from horse harnesses to frying pans to bundles of 
flax not spun, storage chests, honey pots and two large wooden vats, one still full of cab- 
bage and a box of letters, nine of which had seals" Women in Early Austrian Anabaptism 
(see above, n. 2), p. 168. See also p. 242 for a complete translation of this inventory. 
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estimate proved fairly accurate. The following spring, the property sold for 103 
gulden, a bit more than its appraised value.°3 

In several of the fourteen families in this category, the husbands were identi- 
fied as Anabaptist leaders. The property of Sigmund Schützinger, a co-worker 
of Jacob Hutter who escaped to Moravia, as had his wife Barbara, was worth 120 
gulden.°* A report of May 26, 1529 named several Anabaptist leaders from the 
Ziller Valley, including Adam Stainer, former church provost, Paul Pölt, 
Wolfgang Mayr and a woman who carried a register of 800 names.5° By 1530 
Adam Stainer and his wife Margarethe had been executed, their one year old 
child had died, and their property in the district of Rattenberg, worth 148 gul- 
den, confiscated. Their land was sold to Adam’s brother for close to the esti- 
mated value, 130 gulden.56 Paul Pölt and his wife were also executed, after they 
had been “on the run" for some time. Their property was appraised at 160 gul- 
den. Pi The case of the leader Kunz Streicher and his wife Katharina was similar 
in that both husband and wife were martyred and their property was also 
worth 160 gulden. Katharina and Kunz had been innkeepers in Rattenberg and 
left three children. Of note in the Streicher's story is that, during the severe 
interrogation and torture of Katharina and her fellow prisoners in December 
1529, these Anabaptists stated, "they would rather die than become traitors" 
by naming their fellow believers.5° The government's strategy of eliminating 


53 TA 1972 (see above, n. 3), pp. 417: 20, doc. 619; 430: 28-431: 12, there 430: 31, regarding the 
rent. In Ibid., p. 460: 7-17 there is a lengthy discussion of the neighbour's rights to the rest 
of the property. 

54 Hutter became the main Anabaptist leader in Tirol after the executions of Michael 
Kürschner and Jórg Blaurock in 1529. Matthias Schmelzer, "Elisabeth von Wolkenstein of 
Uttenheim,” transl. by Linda A. Huebert Hecht in C. Arnold Snyder and Linda A. Huebert 
Hecht, eds., Profiles of Anabaptist Women Sixteenth Century Reforming Pioneers (Waterloo, 
1996), 164-177, there 166; hereafter, Profiles of Anabaptist Women. In Moravia the 
Schützingers were guilty of hiding 40 gulden in their home at a time when the group 
practised community of goods, a situation which allowed Jacob Hutter to become a key 
leader in that region. “Schützinger, Simon,’ Mennonite Encyclopedia (Scottdale, 1959), 
4: 485. 

55 TA 1972 (see above, n. 3), p. 239, doc. 342. Regarding this woman leader see Linda A. 
Huebert Hecht, “Wives, Female Leaders, and Two Female Martyrs from Hall,’ in Profiles of 
Anabaptist Women (see above, n. 55), 187—194, here, 190. 

56 TA 197 (see above, n. 3), pp. 300: 7-16; 428: 9-34. 

57 Besides the rent owing on their land, there were several people with rights to it. Also, 
Paul's siblings requested their share of the property. The guardian for their young child 
duly paid the king the seven gulden owed to him. Ibid., pp. 239: 25; 426: 16-34. 

58 See Ibid., p. 317: 15-16 for the quotation and Ibid., pp. 426: 35-427: 32 for their inventory, 
there 427: 8-9, which names Wolfgang Mayr. 
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Anabaptist leaders and their wives in hopes of eradicating the movement was 
not having much success. 

Erhardt and Elsbeth Miterspacher from Kufstein were younger in age. 
Elsbeth was ill but, like her husband, became a fugitive, leaving their young 
child with a maid and two other children to be raised by the person who took 
over their property. Elsbeth had received their property, worth 130 gulden, from 
her father.°? They had owned eight cows and livestock, the latter worth 44 gul- 
den, indicating they had been well off.6° 

Paul and Agnes Frawnholz may have been a bit older, since they had four 
children. They were first captured with 18 other Anabaptists in December 1529 
in Kitzbühel, some distance from their home which was “in the Weissach" near 
Kufstein. Less than a year later, on September 19, 1530, an appraisal was con- 
ducted on their property. The records do not reveal whether they had fled or 
were executed; likely it was the former. In any case, the total value of their 
property was 177 gulden. Similar to the Miterspacher family, Paul and Agnes 
had eight cows, indicating their wealth. Agnes’s dowry (Heiratgut) of 24 gulden 
added to the value of the property. Another unusual aspect of their inventory 
is that the age and sex of each of their children are given. They had a twelve 
year old daughter, a son who was nine and two girls, eight and six years of age. 
All four children were cross eyed.9! See their inventory in Appendix One. 

Hanns Tegerseer and his wife from Radfeld near Rattenberg were Anabaptist 
martyrs whose property was worth 150 gulden. Their livestock, household 
items and moveable goods added another 39 gulden for a total value of 189. The 
Tegerseers left not only four young children of their own, but also two foster 
children (Phlegekinder). The guardians appointed to care for the latter had 
rights to half the property. The other half, confiscated by the king, was sold by 
Rauch for 80 gulden.® 


59 Her condition, “hinfallentn siechtumb," made her weak and caused her to fall often. 
Michel Rauch received only 18 gulden in expenses from this property. Ibid., pp. 404: 
37-405: 18, there lines 10-11; 14-15. 

60 According to Otto Stolz, farmers who owned more than six cows had “grössere Güter" See 
Otto Stolz, Rechtsgeschichte der Bauernstandes und der Landwirtschaft in Tirol und 
Vorarlberg (Bozen, 1949), 153. Of the cases where the number of cows were itemized, the 
Miterspacher and Frawnholtz families, the Peter Veytstetters, the family of Michel and 
Margreth Weissach and the Nickingers had six cows or more. 

61  TA1972 (see above, n. 3), pp. 403: 17-373 407: 13-17. 

62 Ibid., pp. 423: 10-424: 3. The property of Michel von Weissach's family from Kufstein was 
worth considerably more, 200 gulden. In this family all the adults but the older father 
fled — two sons Cristan and Andre, the daughter Anna and her husband Gilg Schaider as 
well as Michel's wife Margreth. Michel paid the government its costs of six gulden and 
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When Cristan Gschäll and his wife Anna fled they left behind property 
worth 225 gulden. Their three children had a right to 180 of the 225 gulden as 
well as to half of their mother’s inheritance, namely half of the family’s mill 
which had not been included in the appraisal. Cristan’s brother had a right to 
the other half of the property. This family of mill owners had been relatively 
well off and the wife also had owned property.9? Leonhard Spitzhamer was 
another important mill owner. His property was worth 317 gulden.9* 

The Nickinger family was also deeply involved in the early Anabaptist move- 
ment of Tirol in that eight adults in the extended family were either fugitives 
or martyrs. The Nickinger farm (the Verperg), likely a large property, was 
located in the Rattenberg district and served the monastery of St. George. It 
was worth 250 gulden with all its inheritance rights and its potential (sechs tag 
baurecht). However, Rauch sold it for only 150 gulden. The Nickinger fami- 
ly's livestock, crops and household items brought the total appraised value to 
just over 300 gulden. With the sale of some of the livestock and the harvest of 
grains and fodder — minus the expenses for harvesting and for managing these 
affairs — the government earned an additional 42 gulden from the Nickinger 
family's possessions. The man purchasing the farm obligated himself to sup- 
port the Nickinger family's mother, said to be in her nineties, and to raise the 
young child 

There were two female Anabaptist martyrs who each owned 400 gulden or 
more. The wife of Michel in the Hülbn was among the first female martyrs in 
Tirol. On February 8, 1529 the Innsbruck government informed the local 
administrator in Kurtatsch about the many requests they had received from 
her relatives and *other notable people" regarding her considerable estate of 
400 gulden. Following the deduction of her execution expenses, this money 
was to be used to raise her seven children.® Ursula, the second wife and widow 
of the Anabaptist Caspar Kuen, the silversmith in Rattenberg, was baptised 
already in April 1529. However, she "explicitly denied having baptised the two 
young daughters" from her marriage to Caspar P! By November of that year she 


now intended to raise the three children of his sons from the income of the moveable 
goods on the property. Ibid., pp. 403: 1-16; 407: 9-12. 

63 His brother Jörg (husband of Margarethe Gschäll) had a right to 34 gulden of the value of 
the property, but he also had fled so that this amount as well as 75 gulden which belonged 
to Anna was forfeited to the government. The two amounts were not to be deducted from 
the 225 gulden. TA 1972 (see above, n. 3), pp. 424:27-425:9. 

64 Ibid. pp. 425:25-426:6. 

65 Ibid. pp. 402, doc. 600; 415, doc. 617; 428:34-429:36; 435: 20; 436: 2. 

66 Ibid. p.192, doc. 259. 

67 Ibid. pp. 283: 1-13; 299: 18-24; 35-40, there lines 38-40. 
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had escaped, but eventually she was executed. The inventory of 1530 appraised 
her house, yard, bath, stables and land at 400 gulden and her moveable goods 
at 7o gulden. This inheritance was designated for her young daughters and the 
three older ones from Caspar's first marriage.98 

The wealth of the 14 families in category three, appraised at between 100 and 
500 gulden, illustrates that Anabaptist farmers, millers and merchants in Tirol 
were well off. It is of interest that a number of the men in these families were 
Anabaptist leaders. The data seems to suggest that leadership was at least 
loosely tied to socio-economic standing. No less significant was the persever- 
ance of the wives and mothers in this group. 


Category Four, Wealthy Anabaptists with Property Worth Over 
1000 Gulden 


A document from 1555 contains financial information about Anabaptists in 
Ritten and Wangen, the hillside settlements located on the plateau above the 
city of Bozen. This document discloses that during 1528 and 1529 three impor- 
tant Anabaptist farming families had lived in this region, each owning prop- 
erty worth over 1000 gulden. 

The amount paid by Anton's father for the property of Anton Mair and his 
wife of the village of Ritten — 1200 gulden — indicates that this family had been 
very well off. Before the couple fled, the government sold their property for 400 
gulden and allowed them to keep only 100 gulden of this amount. But then they 
were recaptured and burned at the stake in Kaltern. Following their execution, 
the government sold their property to Anton's father on the condition that 
one-half, namely 600 gulden, was to be used to support their children.9? 

Ulrich and Margret Kobl had also owned a larger farm property and had 
two maids in their household. The Kobls were part of the Anabaptist network 
in Ritten which included Margret's mother, the Gallpuechlerin, an impor- 
tant female Anabaptist lay leader. In January 1528 Ulrich was identified as an 
Anabaptist leader “on the run" en route to Berne, Switzerland. This same report 
linked Jörg Blaurock with Ulrich and other members of the Kobl network.’ 
Moreover, by October 22, 1528, the government had ordered the Kobl property 


68 Ibid. pp. 422: 12-23; 32-34. The guardians of the children and the royal silversmith of 
Schwaz registered a complaint against her demanding an even greater amount, 600 
gulden. 

69 Ibid. pp. 222: 23-26; 411, doc. 609; 434: 28-31; 481, doc. 707. 

70 Ibid. pp. 80-81, doc. 79. 
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to be confiscated if it could be proved that Ulrich had been a Gaismair follower 
in the Peasants’ War.” Ulrich and Margaret remained at large and their prop- 
erty was sold for 1300 gulden. The Kobls managed to escape but left their chil- 
dren behind.” 

Mathes Kerschpaumer and his wife were not as fortunate. The petition sub- 
mitted for them was rejected and they were both executed. References in May 
and October 1530 state their property was worth 210 gulden. The relatives 
requested that their two orphaned children receive this money after the debts 
and other costs were paid. However, the document of 1555 reveals that their 
property was appraised at a much higher value, between 1400 and 1500 gulden. 
The man conducting the appraisal did not know whether it was actually sold 
for this amount or who got the money, only that the local crown administrator 
confiscated it in the name of the judge.” 

Among the Anabaptists in Tirol during this early period, the Baroness 
(Freifrau) Helena von Freyberg, a member of the lower nobility, was one of the 
wealthiest. In this discussion only the financial aspects of her involvements will 
be described."^ In 1523 Helena inherited her childhood home, the castle at 
Münichau near Kitzbühel in Tirol. Her husband, the nobleman (Freiherr) 
Onophrius von Freyberg of Hohenaschau in southern Bavaria just north of 
Kufstein, became the official owner (Lehnträger) of Münichau but Helena was 
the one who occupied it. In March 1528 it was reported that Helena and her 
whole household at Münichau had been rebaptised. Subsequently Helena 
allowed preaching and baptisms in her castle, led the congregation based there 
and gave the local, imprisoned Anabaptists eleven gulden for their livelihood. 
For two years Helena worked as an Anabaptist lay leader before an order to arrest 
her was issued. Then she fled to Hohenaschau, but this too became unsafe so she 
sought refuge in Eppan, South Tirol, near Bozen where she owned vineyards. But 
she left Eppan too for the city of Constance where she remained until 1532.” 


71 Ibid. p.175: 17-19. The property of revolt participants was confiscated in the same way as 
for heretics. 

72 bid. pp. 164, doc. 208; 165, doc. 209; 176:25-177:3; 221: 44; 222: 20-21. 

73 Ibid. pp. 148: 24; 221: 39-43; 466, doc. 680; 467: 29-30. 

74 ` See her biography in Linda Huebert Hecht, “An Extraordinary Lay Leader: The Life and 
Work of Helene of Freyberg, Sixteenth Century Noblewoman and Anabaptist from the 
Tirol,’ Mennonite Quarterly Review 66 (1992), 312-341 and Linda A. Huebert Hecht, “Helena 
von Freyberg of Münichau” in Profiles of Anabaptist Women (see above, n. 55), 124-139 and 
translations of documents regarding her in Women in Early Austrian Anabaptism (see 
above, n. 2), pp. 62-70. 


75 TA 1972 (see above, n. 3), pp. 95: 1-5; 110: 4-11 and 16-25; 311: 1-8; 312: 18-24; 338: 5-34. 
No information is available about the monetary value of her vineyards. 
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On April 21, 1530, local authorities were directed to take an inventory of her 
possessions and confiscate her property in Tirol. Her sons petitioned the king 
to withdraw this order and as a result, on July 1, Ferdinand granted all of 
Helena's properties in Tirol to her oldest son Pankraz and a younger son, 
Christoph Georg.”6 

By November 1532 Helena had been dispossessed of her property in 
Constance and expelled from the city for “caus(ing) problems in her house,” 
indicating that she was again holding Anabaptist meetings in her home.” 
The records do not reveal the monetary value of what she owned in Constance. 
Her property in Tirol should have been confiscated again in July 1533, but she 
was spared only because the judge in Kitzbühel chose not to carry out the 
king’s orders. On the intercession of influential people, Helena was now 
granted a pardon on the condition that she recant."? The process by which she 
managed to work out a compromise for recantation is a story in itself. In the 
end, Helena was spared the humiliation of a public recantation and retracted 
her faith in private to a government official in Innsbruck. Then she left Tirol 
immediately, fleeing to Augsburg. Here her sons, residing in the Hohenaschau 
Castle, supported her with 100 gulden per year, an amount that would have 
provided her with a good living.”? When Onophrius died in 1538, Pankraz 
inherited the Hohenaschau castle. That same year, because Pankraz and 
Christoph were not spending much time in Miinichau except to hunt, they 
sold their mother's castle for 7500 gulden.8° This amount was probably ten 
times the cost of buying a house in a town or city. Helena remained in exile in 
Augsburg and died there, probably in 1545. Of all the Anabaptists in Tirol, she 
may have had the most to lose, but she was fortunate in being able to pass her 
property on to her sons. 


Overview of All Four Categories 


A few social and economic aspects of all the 36 families taken together are 
worthy of note (see Appendix Two). Of the 18 families where one or more of 


76 Ibid. pp. 354-356; 371: 24-27; 401: 29. 

77 Traugott Schiess, Briefwechsel der Brüder Ambrosius und Thomas Blaurer, 1509-1548 
(Freiburg i. Br., 1908), p. 321. 

78 TA 1983 (see above, n. 20), pp. 115: 9; 194: 24-28. 

79 Her income is documented in Hft. Hohenaschau A 22 in the Staatsarchiv München, 
Germany. 

80 Klaus Kogler,  Stadtbuch Kitzbühel, Bd. ur Baugeschichte, Kunstgeschichte, 
Theatergeschichte, Schlösser (Kitzbühel, 1970), p. 355. 
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the Anabaptists was martyred, in the majority of cases, that is, in eleven fami- 
lies, the husband and the wife were both executed. Nineteen other families 
included Anabaptists who became fugitives. As was the case with the martyrs, 
the families where the husband and the wife both fled were in the majority, 
that is, in twelve of the 19 families. Of the four women who fled on their own, 
two became martyrs, the poor wives of craftsmen from Radfeld. Margreth from 
Weissach fled with her sons and daughter but Helena von Freyberg escaped on 
her own. In another four families, the husbands fled on their own leaving 
behind their wives and children. It was probably easier for husbands than 
wives to remain at large. In each of the financial categories approximately half 
of the Anabaptists were martyred. 

In this period in Tirol, the majority of the population lived in rural settings 
and was engaged in farming. It is not surprising then, that the majority of these 
36 Anabaptist families were peasant farmers. The group also included a miner, 
a merchant couple, several millers, two innkeepers, two craftsmen, a former 
monk, a former judge, a former church provost, and a silversmith. But in all 
four categories, farmers outnumbered artisans, business and professional peo- 
ple. This pattern differs from the Swiss regions where artisans predominated 
in Anabaptist groups, although there were also wealthy Anabaptist farmers 
among them.?! 

The 36 families included over 80 children, the majority of whom were 
younger, underage children. In this period, many married women bore a child 
every year. Barbara and Sigmund Schützinger had one young child in July of 
1529 but by the time their property was appraised in 1530 they had had a 
second one. A number of the couples had only one child but many had three 
or four. For Agnes Frawnholtz the record even includes the ages of her four 
children. In several families there were children from previous marriages and 
in one case a couple had foster children in addition to their own.8* The most 


81 Correll states regarding their wealth: “Ein verhaeltnismaessiger Wohlstand wird den 
schweizer Bruedern schon fruehe nachgesagt" He continues, "die sich sozial keineswegs 
als eine wirtschaftlich aussergewoehnliche Gruppe abhebt. Die dem Gesamtcharakter 
der Bevoelkerung konforme baeuerlich-handwekerliche Art ist ohne auffaellige 
Besitzunterschiede auch die ihrige" Ernst H. Correll, Das Schweizerische Tüufermen- 
nonitentum (Tübingen, 1925), p. 50. 

82 In eastern Europe, “marriage was between teenagers who lived with one set of parents for 
a long time, or between a man in his late twenties or thirties and a much younger woman, 
with households again containing several generations...Couples should be economically 
independent before they married...Women entered marriage as adults and took charge of 
running a household immediately.’ This is in contrast to “upper class women in early 
modern Italian cities, where the average age of marriage for men was over thirty and for 
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children in any one of the 36 families was seven. This was the case for the wife 
of Michel in der Hülbn and for Barbara and Wolfgang in the Ried.®? The physi- 
callabour required on the farms of the sixteenth century made large families a 
necessity. 

Several of the Anabaptist families included older children. Margreth from 
Weissach fled with her two sons and her married daughter and son-in-law. The 
sons already had three young children of their own. Helena von Freyberg had 
four older sons, the eldest being Pankraz, who was married by 1538 when his 
mother lived in exile in Augsburg. The two older sons of Georg Lindterspacher 
and his wife were Anabaptists who fled. However, this couple still had three 
younger children. Hans Maurer and his wife also had an older son. 

A few of the parents took their children with them when they fled. But in 
the majority of cases the children were left behind. Some children later joined 
their parents. When possible, parents made arrangements with friends or rela- 
tives and left money for them. “Physically strong brethren were chosen to 
gather the children and lead them across the mountains to the community in 
Moravia." One sturdy blacksmith carried fifteen children across the mountains 
before he was arrested in 1533.9^ The Hutterite Chronicle relates how a group of 
brothers and sisters with twenty-five children left the Gufidaun district of Tirol 
in July 1533 and successfully reached Moravia.95 

The financial costs to the government for the court processes and treat- 
ment of the Anabaptists were quite high. In June 1535, the prince bishop of 
Brixen complained to Innsbruck that they had spent six hundred gulden in the 
jurisdiction of St. Michelsburg alone Sp But recovering these costs was not the 
only reason for the government's appraisals and inventories. The problem of 
providing financial support for abandoned and orphaned children was major. 


women fifteen." Merry E. Wiesner, Women and Gender in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, 
1993), p. 57. Kófler also refers to late marriages in Die Frau in der Geschichte Tirols (see 
above, n. 42), p. 80. 

83 One of three unnamed women (referred to in my “Data Base” as n.n. 175c, 3 women exe- 
cuted) martyred in October 1528 also left seven children, the oldest of whom was ten 
years. She left a house, moveable property and some cows, but the value of her posses- 
sions is not given, only that the cost of executing the three women was 54 gulden, 36 
kreuzer. TA 1972 (see above, n. 3), pp. 175: 26; 179: 3-10; 181: 25-31. 

84  Hutterite Beginnings (see above, n. 11), pp. 195-196. Hans Maurer had also accompanied 
children to Moravia. Ibid. p. 372, n. 49. The blacksmith's story is in TA 1983 (see above, 
n. 20), p. 183. 

85 Hutterian Brethren, ed., The Chronicle of the Hutterian Brethren, vol. I, trans. by the 
Hutterian Brethren (Rifton, Nv, 1987), p. 98, n. 2. 

86  Hutterite Beginnings (see above, n. 11), p. 195 and TA 1983 (see above, n. 20), p. 272: 29-31. 
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In June 28, 1529 the problem of 40 to 50 abandoned minors of parents who had 
fled from Kitzbühel was discussed; a directive the following month, on July 31, 
1529 which named several fugitive families who were better off, specified that 
their confiscated property should be released for the support of their children 
who would otherwise be doomed to hunger, poverty and begging.?" In some 
cases parents chose caregivers for their children; in other cases the govern- 
ment chose the guardians. 

There are a few specific references to property owned by Anabaptist women 
in the middle and upper income groups. The wife of Crenseisen (category one) 
and Ursula Obinger (category three) are both named specifically as prop- 
erty owners. Magdalena Weltzenberger (category two) had a good inheritance 
from her father and Anna Gschaell (category three) had owned a mill. Her 
75 gulden was listed separately in the family's inventory as one of the amounts 
forfeited to the king when she fled with her husband Cristan. Margarethe 
Gschaell, Anna Gschaell's sister-in-law, was not an Anabaptist herself but mar- 
ried to one and had inherited the family property at her father's death. Elsbeth 
Miterspacher was another Anabaptist woman who had inherited property. 

The widow of the Rattenberg Anabaptist silversmith, Ursula Kuen, inher- 
ited a substantial amount as had the wife of Michael in the Hülbn. Both are in 
category three. The property of these women was equivalent in value to eight 
years' salary of a master carpenter of that time and more than double the 
annual salary of 150 gulden of the well-to-do civil servant and Anabaptist 
leader Pilgram Marpeck.$? Helena von Freyberg may have inherited the 
Münichau castle, but her husband was the official owner. The Anabaptist 
woman leader Elisabeth von Wolkenstein was also of the lower nobility in Tirol 
but chose to recant and thus remained in Tirol. The monetary value is not 
given for the residence of Elisabeth and her husband Anton when they left the 
Taufer Valley in the 1530s to live in exile in Bozen. Their eldest son took over 
their property. 

In sixteenth century Tirol a woman's dowry could consist of feather bed- 
ding, blankets, clothing, a cow and several sheep.®® Several inventories include 
the monetary value of Anabaptist women's dowries, namely, Agnes Frawnholtz 
(category three) and Barbara, wife of Wolfgang in the Ried (category two). 
In the case of Georg Lindterspacher's wife (category two) no monetary value 
is given, but it is stated that she was allowed to keep the land which she had 
brought into the marriage. 


87 TA 1972 (see above, n. 3), pp. 257, doc. 366; 266: 15-16. 
88 ` See note in the Introduction of this chapter regarding Marpeck's salary. 
89 ` Köfler, Die Frau in der Geschichte Tirols (see above, n. 42), p. 75. 
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Conclusion 


The foregoing analysis demonstrates that the majority of the Anabaptist 
women and their families who lived in Tirol between 1527 and 1531 were not 
poor. The court records which provide financial information and inventories 
reveal that more than two-thirds or 72% of the Anabaptists who became fugi- 
tives and martyrs owned property worth 50 gulden or more. Those with more 
to lose were just as willing to leave what they owned behind as those who 
owned less. Women, no less than men, were willing to leave not just their pos- 
sessions but also their children. Aside from Helena von Freyberg’s castle, in the 
court records published to date, the most money paid by non-Anabaptist fam- 
ily members for a farm property was 1500 gulden. Later records reveal that 
some Anabaptist families owned much more. Katharina Hutter, wife of the 
Anabaptist leader Jacob Hutter, worked for a family in Tirol whose property 
was worth 2600 gulden in 1540.9? Future analysis of Mecenseffy's third volume 
of court records published in 1983 could reveal other cases of Anabaptist fami- 
lies who were wealthy. 

We return then to the testimony of Michael Oberholler discussed at the 
beginning of this chapter and his mention of Jesus' teaching to leave all and 
follow him. Is this why so many middle income Anabaptist families voluntarily 
gave up their property and possessions and left their children? In doing so they 
were going against the norms of their society. Moreover, women followed this 
teaching in the same way as men. It is not an easy question to answer and 
deserves more extended treatment. Here are a few suggestions. 

From a religious point of view, these male and female martyrs and fugitives 
confirm the view that Anabaptists found their security in religious faith and 
not in what they owned. They chose to live by the New Testament principle of 
mutual aid and to practise community of goods. They had experienced God's 
grace and it had changed their outlook on life and how they practised their 
religious faith. 

From a sociological and political point of view the answer may lie in a stron- 
ger individuality of those Anabaptists who were wealthier. Aside from the eco- 
nomic and political situation in Tirol by which peasant farmers were better off 
than in other parts of Europe, wealthier Anabaptists seemed to be more inde- 
pendent in their thinking and more inclined to make individual religious 


go See TA 1983 (see above, n. 20), p. 447, doc. 625 and Elfriedi Lichdi, “Katharina Purst Hutter 
of Sterzing" in Profiles of Anabaptist Women (see above, n. 55), 178-186, there 179. After1531 
Anabaptist properties were at times held in trust instead of being confiscated, in case the 
Anabaptists returned to Tirol from Moravia. 
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choices. Likely, they had a stronger desire to understand their religious faith as 
opposed to simple rote learning or mere acceptance of what the church taught. 

Michael Oberholler's testimony provides one of the few clues we have on 
the religious motivations of Anabaptists in Tirol. It indicates that they did 
not see material wealth as a corollary to religious faithfulness. Rather, the 
Anabaptist women and men for whom we have financial information in the 
court records were ready to forfeit all their worldly possessions for their reli- 
gious faith. 
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Appendix One - Inventory of An Anabaptist Family 

September 19, 1530. The following statements on (confiscated) Anabaptist properties 

and their monetary value were compiled by the city and territorial judge of Kufstein 


and his judicial assistants. 


[Two guardians, one of whom was from Ellmau] had been appointed by the territorial 
government for the four children of Paul and Agnes Frawnholtz. 


The farm named Frawenbeltn served the [monastery of] St. George, 


withaboutna. ns an Eee Ue E E E ST N 80G 
The guardians were to pay his majesty expenses amounting LO nne ees 20G 
which Rauch, had received and accounted for. 

Present on the Frawenbeltn farm were 8 cows, each appraised at 3 G each.............. 24G 
15 sheep, large and small, appraised at. EEN, 3G 
Also, two poor feather beds, kettles and pans 

grain and other vessels to measure liquids, appraised atten enen 20G 
Also, four bulls, each worth 3 G 45 Kr amounting LO. eene 15G 
Also, four calves, each worth 1 G amounting to.................. eerte ttes 4G 
Cristan Schwabegger owed Paul Frawnholtz an amount of... 9G 
Also part of the account, Agnes brought to the marriage a dowry of .......................... 24G 
She also reported that Andre Metzger of Rattenberg had lent her................................. 2G 


Lienhard Meylinger and Hanns Schaider had been assigned as guardians 

to the four children of Paul and Agnes Frawnholtz. The oldest child, 

a daughter, was 12 years old, the boy was nine and two girls were eight and 

six years old. All four were cross-eyed (with eyes turned upward). They 

Dëttlcthe Kirpes —————— 20G 
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Appendix Two — Four Categories of Anabaptist Property Values 


Names Property values Occupation Martyr/Fugitive 

(*“w” stands for “wife of") (gulden) 
Category one 
1 Regina 2-3 Farmer? Husband martyred 
2 Staindl, Leonhardt, wi 6 Craftsman Wife martyred 
3 Lanntringer, Cristina 6 Craftsman Wife martyred 
4 Schmid, Wolfgang, w 6 Farmer? Husband martyred 
5 Tischler, Benedict, w 12 Farmer? Both martyred 
6 Crenseisen, Heinrich, w 24 Farmer? Both fugitives 
7 Letzelter, Hanns, w 27 Miner Both fugitives 
8 Vasser, Joerg, w 32 Former Monk husband fugitive 
9 Vest, Balthasar, w 38 Farmer? Both martyred 
10 Leonhard of Viltz, w 43 Farmer? Husband fugitive 
Category two 
11 Schmid, Valtein, w 50 Farmer Both martyred 
12 Taurer, Paul, w 50 Merchant Wife martyred 
13 Lindterspacher, Georg, w 56 Farmer Sons fugitives 
14 Weltzenberger, Magdalena 60 On farm Martyr 
15 Gschaell, Margarethe 60-80 Innkeeper Husband fugitive 
16 Wolfgang in Ried, Barbara 68 Farmer Both fugitives 
17 ` Maurer, Hans, w 80-90 Farmer Both martyred 
18 Veystetter, Peter, Dorothea 87 Farmer Both fugitives? 
Category three 
19 ` Obinger, Hanns, Ursula 100 Formerjudge Both fled 
20 _ Schiitzinger, Sig., Barbara 120 Farmer Both fled 
21 Stainer, Adam, Margarethe 130 Ch provost Both martyred 
22 Streicher, Kunz, Katharina 160 Innkeepers Both martyred 
23 Poelt, Paul, w 160 Farmer Both martyred 
24 Miterspacher, Erh, Elsbeth 174 Farmer Both fugitives 
25 . Frawnholtz, Paul, Agnes 177 Farmer Both fugitives 
26 Tegerseer, Hans, w 189 Farmer Both martyred 
27 ` Weissach, M von, Margreth 200 Farmer Wife fugitive 
28 Gschaell, Cristan, Anna 245 Mill owners Both fugitives 
29 Nickinger, Balthasar, w 300 Farmer Both fugitives 
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Names Property values Occupation Martyr/Fugitive 
(*“w” stands for “wife of”) (gulden) 
30 ` Spitzhamer, Leonhard, w 317 Mill owners ` Both fugitives 
31  Huelbn, Michel in der, w 400 Farmer Wife martyred 
32 Kuen, Ursula, widow 400-600 Silversmith Both martyred 
Category four 
33 ` Mair, Anton im Dorf, w 1200 Farmer Both martyred 
34 Kobl, Ulrich, Margret 1300 Farmer Both fugitives 
35 ` Kerschpaumer, Mathes, w 1400-1500 Farmer Both martyred 
36 Freyberg, Helana von 7500 Nobility Wife fugitive 


CHAPTER A 


“...Polue et Souillee...” 
The Reformed Polemic against Anabaptist Marriage, 1560-1650 


Mirjam van Veen 
Introduction 


In the Dutch religious landscape that emerged after the Reformation and 
the revolt against Hapsburg domination, Reformed and Anabaptist churches 
turned out to be the major competitors. These two churches attracted the 
same sort of believers, and they both were a strong presence in the Low 
Countries. The competition between these two branches of the Reformation 
sparked off a fierce polemical battle between them. During this polemic 
Reformed and Anabaptist writers used every possible means of communica- 
tion to gain ground over one another, such as treatises, sermons, pamphlets 
and disputations. This struggle between the two competing churches is illumi- 
nating with respect to their strengths and weaknesses, the way they saw each 
other and themselves, and the way they each wanted to be seen. 

So far little attention has been paid to this polemic. As far as I know only 
J.H. Wessel has attempted to give an overview of it. His book, however, focused 
almost entirely on doctrine and on the disputes between the Anabaptists and 
Reformed Church on this subject.! Yet, in addition to doctrine, imago played an 
important role in this polemic. Both the Anabaptists and the Reformed Church 
tried to present themselves as the true inheritors of the Dutch Revolt, while 
trying to picture their adversaries as the supporters of papal tyranny. 

A positive image was presumably at least as important as sound doctrine 
in attracting adherents. In 1599 a Reformed synod complained that the 
arguments establishing the Reformed truth were unclear to the average layper- 
son. These people did not read the Acta of the disputations, nor the “long- 
winded treatises” (“lanckwylighe schriften") written by Reformed ministers.” 


1 J.H. Wessel, De leerstellige strijd tusschen Nederlandsche Gereformeerden en Doopsgezinden in 
de zestiende eeuw (Assen, 1945). Van 't Spijker analysed the disputation between Anabaptists 
and Reformed in Emden in 1578. He too focused on doctrine. W. van 't Spijker, "Het gesprek 
tussen Dopers en Gereformeerden te Emden (1578)," Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 7 (1981), 51-65. 

2 J. Reitsma and S.D. van Veen, Acta der Provinciale en Particuliere Synoden, gehouden in de 
Noordelijke Nederlanden gedurende de jaren 1572-1620, 8 vols. (Groningen, 1892-1899), 3: 
Provincial Synod Zuid- Holland, August 1599, art. 45, p. 136. 
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The disputes surrounding image, however, on pretensions, hypocrisy and 
betrayal, were relatively easy to understand. Moreover, “image” was presum- 
ably the strongest argument the Anabaptists had against the Reformed Church. 
According to the Reformed minister Faukelius, many people were deceived by 
the Anabaptist pretence of love. “Unmasking” this pretence of love was the 
best thing the Reformed disputants could possibly do.? 

In this chapter I will focus on the Reformed image of Anabaptist marriage 
life. The Reformed disputants’ reproaches against Anabaptist theory and prac- 
tice of marital life are the most striking example of how they created a dis- 
torted image of their opponents. I will first show why the Reformed Church 
was so determined to beat the Anabaptists in a heated polemic and enumerate 
the Reformed disputants’ reasons for focusing on the Anabaptist conception 
of marriage. Then I will analyse how the Reformed churchmen created an 
image of their opponents. Finally, I will compare and contrast the Anabaptist 
and Reformed versions of marriage. I will demonstrate that the two competing 
groups were both radical on this topic. The Reformed disputants’ picture of 
Anabaptist marriage and family life was therefore one sided and a clear exam- 
ple of the pot calling the kettle black. 


The Dutch Religious Landscape 


After the Reformation and the start of the Dutch Revolt, the Reformed Church 
became the official church of the Dutch Republic. This did not mean, however, 
that the Reformed Church ever obtained a monopoly within the Dutch reli- 
gious landscape. Membership in this official church remained voluntary for 
the inhabitants of the Dutch Republic. In fact, Reformed believers remained a 
small minority amidst Catholics, Anabaptists and Spiritualists throughout the 
sixteenth and at least the first half of the seventeenth century. The unwilling- 
ness of the magistrates to check the influence of the dissenters enabled these 
groups to remain a strong presence for nearly two centuries. Nevertheless, 
the position of these dissident groups remained uncertain, as they were for- 
mally prohibited. Reformed ministers urged magistrates to act against their 
rivals and to enforce obedience to the rules, but largely in vain. Depending on 
place and time dissident groups were generally left unmolested, although the 


3 H. Faukelius, Babel, dat is verwerringhe der weder-dooperen onder malkanderen, over meest 
alle de stucken der Christelicke leere. Met een kort verhael vanden oorspronck, verbreydinge, 
menigerley verdeelingen ende scheuringhe der selven van malkanderen (Middelburg, 1621), 
fol. 2*1v. 
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practical tolerance of the Dutch Republic cannot be compared with modern 
religious freedom. 

The secular authorities had strong reasons to stick to a policy of religious 
tolerance. Their policy was motivated by principle, by economic reasons, and 
by practical arguments. According to some of the magistrates, the whole revo- 
lution had been initiated to obtain religious freedom. In their eyes “tolerance” 
therefore was simply fundamental to the identity of the Republic. Moreover, 
not all the magistrates belonged to the Reformed Church. Some of them sym- 
pathised with or were members of the dissenting churches, and this of course 
made them unwilling to take severe measures against these groups.* Other rea- 
sons for this policy of tolerance were more down to earth. The new Republic 
simply needed the merchants coming from far and wide, and this was reason 
enough to tolerate the various religious opinions of these foreigners.? 
Furthermore, the magistrates were well aware that they simply lacked popular 
support for a straight-forward Reformed policy, the Reformed only being a 
minority. They could not permit themselves to alienate these large dissenting 
groups from their policy. 

Due to this policy a religious marketplace was able to emerge within the 
Dutch Republic. In this marketplace the Anabaptists, Catholics, Lutherans and 
Reformed had to compete to gain adherents. The Reformed Church was given 
a head start in this competition: as the official church it could at least always 
hope to gain the magistrates’ support. In this competition the Reformed 


4 In1639 in Utrecht still a large number of the ruling elite belonged to the Catholic Church. 
Johan van Glabbeck for example, the first burgomaster, was a Catholic. As far asI know we do 
not have an overview of the confessional adherence of the Republic's magistrates. L. Bogaers, 
Aards, betrokken en zelfbewust. De verwevenheid van cultuur en religie in katholiek Utrecht, 
1300-1600 (Utrecht, 2008), p. 100. 

5 Oxen merchants in Enkhuizen indeed used this economic argument in their plea for toler- 
ance. If the magistrates remained unwilling to grant them a place for their Lutheran worship, 
they were ready to leave Enkhuizen and to go to a competing market-place. In 1641 the 
Lutheran merchants received permission to build their own church. It is questionable 
whether this economic argument alone served the merchant's goal. Gijsbers suggest that it 
might have worked backwards, antagonising the magistrates against the Lutheran mer- 
chants. W. Gijsbers, Kapitale ossen. De internationale handel in slachtvee in Noordwest- Europa 
(1300-1750) (Hilversum, 1999), pp. 271-286. On the economy as a driving force behind reli- 
gious tolerance see also: Benjamin J. Kaplan, Divided by Faith. Religious Conflict and the 
Practice of Toleration in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, 2007), pp. 159-160. 

6 M.E.H.N. Mout, "Limits and Debates: A Comparative View of Dutch Toleration in the 
Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth Centuries,” in The Emergence of Tolerance in the Dutch 
Republic, eds. C. Berkvens- Stevelinck, J. Israel and G.H.M. Posthumus Meyes (Leiden, 1997), 
37-47. 
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Church and Anabaptists were, as I noted above, the main contestants. The 
Lutherans had not been able to maintain themselves to any significant extent 
in the Low Countries during the Revolt, since they did not acknowledge a right 
to resistance. Moreover they were unable to organise themselves without sup- 
port from the secular authorities. Catholics, moreover, simply lost their place 
wherever the Revolt succeeded, since they had been part of the Hapsburg 
regime. Anabaptism, however, posed a serious threat to the Reformed position 
in the Low Countries." 

The Anabaptists had been a strong presence from the onset of the 
Reformation. The strength of Anabaptism partly explains the fierceness of the 
Reformed polemic against its adherents. The Anabaptists were a strong and 
vital church within the Dutch religious landscape. Again and again Reformed 
ministers complained that large numbers of the people were "seduced" by 
them. If we are to believe the synod records, in some villages in Zeeland hardly 
any children were baptised due to the influence of the Anabaptists.? In 1579 
the Amsterdam Reformed minister Johannes Kuchlinus complained that 
the Anabaptists were at least as numerous as the Reformed.? During the 
Leeuwarden disputation in 1596 the Anabaptist spokesman Pieter van Keulen 
suggested that the Anabaptists were larger in numbers than the Reformed 
camp. His Reformed opponent did not contradict this part of his argument. 
In her book on Haarlem after the Reformation, Jo Spaans has shown that the 
Anabaptists were probably about as strong there as the Reformed Church. 
Bergsma's picture of the situation in Friesland around 1600 reveals a similar 
pattern.!! 


7 On the position of dissenting churches in the Republic see C.H. Parker, Faith on the 
Margins. Catholics and Catholicism in the Dutch Golden Age (Cambridge, 2008), pp. 46—58; 
S. Zijlstra, Om de ware gemeente en de oude gronden. Geschiedenis van de dopersen in de 
Nederlanden 1531-1675 (Hilversum, 2000), pp. 340-344. 

8 National Synod of Dordt, 1574: F.L. Rutgers, Acta van de Nederlandsche Synoden der 
zestiende eeuw (rep. Dordrecht, 1980), p. 196. 

9 P.H.A.M. Abels, and A.Ph.F. Wouters, Nieuw en ongezien. Kerk en samenleving in de classis 
Delft en Delfland 1572-1621, vol 2: De nieuwe samenleving (Delft, 1994), p. 155. 

10 Protocol. Dat is, de gantsche handelinge des ghesprecx ghehouden tot Leeuwarden in 
Wieslandt, tusschen Ruardum Acronium dienaer des Godlijcken woordts ter eenre, ende 
Peeter van Ceulen dienaer by de Mennisten ofte Wederdooperen ter ander syden: Begonnen 
den 16. Augusti 1596 ende voleyndighet den 17. Novembris des selvighen jaers (Franeker, 
1597), p. 106. 

11 J.W. Spaans, Haarlem na de Reformatie. Stedelijke cultuur en kerkelijk leven, 1577-1620 
(Haarlem, 1989), p. 101; W. Bergsma, Tussen Gideonsbende en publieke kerk. Een studie over 
het gereformeerd protestantisme in Friesland 1580-1650 (Hilversum, 1999), pp. 115, 146. 
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Another part of the explanation for the fierceness of the Reformed polemic 
is that Anabaptism and the Reformed Church had too much in common. The 
two currents of the Reformation were close, sharing a history and striking 
characteristics. Both the Reformed Church and the Anabaptists were rooted in 
the Zurich Reformation. From Switzerland the two groups had found their way 
to the Low Countries, although Anabaptists had played an important role 
there since the 1530s, while the Reformed Church entered the stage only in the 
mid-1550s. Under Spanish-Catholic rule the boundaries between the two 
groups had not always been sharp. During the Dutch Reformation the two 
groups shared a similar fate. They had both fiercely contested the Catholic 
Church and they had both suffered from the religious persecution. Anabaptists 
and Reformed alike had committed themselves to a return to a Biblical founda- 
tion. In their eyes the Catholic Church had left this basis and was now built on 
human inventions. The two groups emphasised the importance of sanctifica- 
tion, affirming that a true Christian not only knew the Bible, but also lived 
according to the biblical rules. Their common history, fate and characteristics 
did not bring the two groups together; on the contrary. To the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Reformed churchmen the similarities made it even more pressing to 
demarcate the lines more clearly. 

Finally, the Anabaptists had provoked a vehement Reformed reaction by 
their own censure of the Reformed Church. They did not hesitate to play their 
own strong cards while revealing the weaknesses of the Reformed Church. 
According to the Anabaptists, the Reformed Church had lost its initial reform- 
ing zeal. During the persecution Reformed leaders had asked for religious free- 
dom, but now that the positions had changed and the Reformed Church had 
official recognition, it had become all too ready to cooperate with the secular 
authorities. The Anabaptists criticised the Reformed Church for having forgot- 
ten its revolutionary inheritance and having become just like the Catholics. 
As with their Catholic predecessors, the Reformed were ready to use secu- 
lar force against other believers. Referring to the Servetus case in Geneva, 
the Anabaptists maintained that the Reformed were preparing to initiate a 
Reformed inquisition.? The Anabaptist leader Pieter van Keulen made it clear 
that the wellspring of the Dutch Revolt had been the drive to obtain religious 
freedom. Consequently, he contested the Reformed Church's picture of itself. 
According to him, Reformed churchmen were not defending the legacy of 
this revolt. By their constant demands for the magistrates to take mea- 
sures against their opponents, they were following the example of the former 


12 Protocol 1596 (see above, n. 10), p. 16. 
13 Ibid., fol.5*4v-6*1r p. 29. 
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Catholic persecutors.!* But this was not all. The Reformed Church also lacked 
discipline. In fact, if we are to believe the Anabaptist polemic, the Reformed 
were providing only a half- hearted reformation.!? During the 1570s the deacon 
Hans de Ries and the elder Albrecht Verspeck broke with the Reformed church 
in Antwerp because of its supposedly lax discipline, among other reasons.!6 
Antwerp was not the only Reformed community to be attacked by the 
Anabaptist disputants for a lack of sanctity. The Anabaptists' effort to establish 
a community without spot or wrinkle was obviously admired by their contem- 
poraries. With their critique that the Reformed Church lacked discipline and 
had failed to bring about a reformation of the lives of the people, the 
Anabaptists apparently played their strongest card. 

The Reformed Church had tremendous difficulties in finding an answer to 
these Anabaptist reproofs. It was indeed willing to join hands with the secular 
authorities, and did so as a matter of principle. The Reformed perspective of 
the Dutch Revolt differed greatly from that held by the Anabaptists, not to men- 
tion that of the magistrates. According to the Reformed, the whole Revolt had 
not been started to obtain freedom of religion, but to establish the freedom to 
exercise the Reformed faith. Now that the Revolt had succeeded, close coopera- 
tion between the official church and the state seemed logical to the Reformed 
mind. But although the ministers of the Reformed Church were indeed willing 
to collaborate with secular authority, they were not willing to accept an image 
as inquisitors. The Reformed disputants tried to combine these two intellectual 
currents of no religious freedom and no inquisition by pointing to freedom of 
conscience. According to the Reformed position, people were free to believe 
whatever they wanted, but they should not be free to exercise every possible 
form of religion.” This Reformed argument did not convince their opponents 
who responded that during the Revolt the Reformed Church had asked for 
something — freedom of religion — they now refused to grant to others. 


14 lbid, p. 16-17. 

15 Ibid. p. 14-16, statement by Van Keulen. 

16 G. Marnef, Antwerpen in de tijd van de Reformatie. Ondergronds protestantisme in een 
handelsmetropool 1550-1577 (Amsterdam, 1996), pp. 215-216; G. Marnef, “De gerefor- 
meerde wortels van twee Waterlandse leiders: Hans de Ries en Albrecht Verspeck,’ 
Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 21 (1995), 9-20. 

17 Protocol1596 (see above, n. 10), p. 103. Statement made by the Reformed minister Acronius. 
See also: Faukelius, Babel, *3r-*3v. 

18  G.Geldorpius and I. Borgerman, Een schoon tractaet des Godtgheleerden Theodori Bezae 
vande straffe, welcke de wereltlijcke Overicheydt over de Ketters behoort te oeffenen 
(Franeker, 1601), fol. viv. This reproach was made by Pieter van Keulen during a disputa- 
tion with a Reformed representative. 
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The difficulties the Reformed Church had in finding an answer to the 
Anabaptist accusation that it lacked discipline, were also almost insurmount- 
able. Once again the Reformed position was complicated. Unlike the Ana- 
baptists, who wanted to be a church by free and deliberate choice, the Reformed 
Church regarded itself as a national church. This whole idea of a national 
church was of course hardly compatible with an ardent striving for holiness. 
However, the need to compete with Anabaptist sanctity profoundly influenced 
the Reformed Church. This influence is most evident in the Dutch Reformed 
Confession. In this document discipline is made the third mark of the church, 
alongside the preaching of the Word and the celebration of the sacraments. 
Synods not only urged the ministers to refute the Anabaptist errors, but also to 
reform their own lives: to be modest in their clothing and to take discipline 
more seriously?? Moreover, the ministers should urge Reformed believers 
toward “love, unity and edification."?! 

Along with these external difficulties, Reformed polemists faced difficulties 
within their own ranks. Reformed church visitors often refused to regard 
Anabaptists as complete heretics; they rather saw them as fellow brothers and 
sisters who however erred on some doctrinal issues. Reformed ministers of the 
London refugee community, for example, who got involved in a trial of the 
secular authorities against Anabaptists, met fierce opposition within their own 
church. Churches from the Low Countries asked the London believers for a 
report of this trial and to cleanse themselves from the accusation of having 
participated in the execution of the Anabaptist-believers. An answer from 
London was necessary not only to counter the Anabaptist-reproaches, but also 
to answer the critique rising within the reformed church.?? 


Reformed Weapons against the Anabaptists 


The Reformed polemic against Anabaptism consisted of several interdepen- 
dent elements. First, Reformed ministers wrote a number of polemical trea- 
tises against the Anabaptists. In these writings they outlined the history of 


19 Art. 29 of “Nederlandse geloofsbelijdenis,’ in J.N. Bakhuizen van den Brink, De Nederlandse 
Belijdenisgeschriften in authentieke teksten met inleiding en tekstvergelijkingen (Amsterdam, 
1976), pp. 124-125. 

20 Synod of Friesland, 3 Mai 1585, art. 10, in Reitsma and Van Veen, Acta (see above, n. 2), 6: 
16. 

21 Synod of Zuid-Holland, 22 October 1591, art. 27, in Ibid, 2: 400-401. 

22 A. Duke, Dissident Identities in the Early Modern Low Countries (Farnham, 2009), p. 199- 
221, see there 214—215. 
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Anabaptism, explained how Anabaptism erred on doctrine, and pictured their 
opponents in dark tones. In these long-winded treatises Reformed churchmen 
attempted to portray the gap between the Anabaptists and themselves as wide 
as possible and they therefore listed as many differences between the groups as 
they could. Moreover, new publications were often merely a recapitulation 
of the arguments used before. Heinrich Bullinger's treatise against the 
Anabaptists, for example, was used again and again. A second element was 
public disputation.?? Reformed ministers were extremely willing to debate 
with their Anabaptist competitors. Anabaptist ministers were generally 
unlearned men, and the university-trained Reformed ministers had no diffi- 
culty in carrying their points against them. For this same reason Anabaptists 
were reluctant to step into such public debates which could often last for 
weeks. Moderators attempted to keep the speaking time within certain limits, 
but their exhortations to avoid lengthy speeches were largely in vain. The dis- 
putations proved in fact to be an endless repetition of earlier arguments, focus- 
ing roughly on the authority of the Old Testament, the doctrine on the Trinity, 
the relation between Church and State, the taking of oaths, predestination, 
baptism and marital life. Disputations in Franckenthal (1571), Emden (1578) 
and Leeuwarden (1596) were organised by the secular authorities.?* The min- 
utes of these disputations were published and used as sources in both the 
polemical treatises and in successive debates. Other disputations proved less 
famous: during the sixteenth century there were, for example, disputations 
also in Alkmaar, Heinenoord and Amsterdam.?5 


23 On these public disputations as a means of settling religious conflict see: M. Roobol, 
Landszaken. De godsdienstgesprekken tussen gereformeerde predikanten en D.V. Coornhert 
onder leiding van de Staten van Holland (1577—1583) (Diss. University of Amsterdam, 2005), 
pp. 71-83. 

24 During the Emden disputation in 1578 the chairman tried to set limits on the speech of 
the two parties and urged the spokesman on both sides to avoid "ghesochte langhe wijt- 
loopicheyt.’ Protocol. Dat is alle handelinge des gesprecks tot Embden in Oostvrieslandt met 
den wederdooperen, die hen Vlamingen noemen, gehouden begonnen den 27 februarii, anno 
1578 ende den 17. mey desselven jaers gheeyndicht. Met een voorrede des welgeboren Heeren, 
Heeren Johans, Graven ende Heeren tot Oostvrieslandt, etc. Daerinne de oorsaken des gesprecks, 
ende sommige dwalinghen der wederddoperen vermeldet worden, item een grondtlijcke beant- 
woordinge tegen der wederdooperen voorlooper hier achter by gevoecht (Emden, 1578), fol. 174r. 
Other disputations were no better in this respect. During the Leeuwarden disputation the 
participants also felt that they were running out of time and they agreed not to speak longer 
than one hour at a stretch. Protocol 1596 (see above, n. 10), p. 69. 

25 H. Roodenburg, Onder censuur: De kerkelijke tucht in de gereformeerde gemeente van Amster- 
dam, 1578-1700 (Hilversum, 1990), 171; Zijlstra, Om de ware gemeente (see above, n. 7), 
PP. 351-355. 
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A third element of Calvinist polemic was the Reformed ministers’ interrupt- 
ing of Anabaptist sermons. Reformed ministers frequently entered the 
vermaning (Meeting House) to contradict the Anabaptist elder. The Reformed 
ministers aim was to show his Anabaptist audience the errors in their 
theology. To their surprise (!) the ministers found that the Anabaptists were 
often unwilling to listen to these Reformed interruptions. Ministers com- 
plained that congregations started singing when they wanted to point out 
the truth of the Reformed beliefs.?6 A fourth tool involved Reformed calls 
for the secular authorities to take measures against the Anabaptists. Reformed 
synods were extremely annoyed at seeing the Anabaptist successes. Anabaptists 
were allowed to gather, take possession of former Catholic Church properties 
and build their own churches. Requests for the magistrates to enforce obedi- 
ence to the laws went largely unheeded. However, with respect to what 
they characterised as the disastrous effects of the Anabaptist version of 
marriage, Reformed churchmen believed they had found a strong rationale for 
why the magistrates should act. With their marriage practices the Anabaptists 
not only transgressed divine law, but also violated the political order?" 
Reformed synods therefore urged the ministers to collect as many examples as 
they could of Anabaptists shunning and divorcing.?® 

In the same way that the Anabaptists had tried to destroy the image of the 
Reformed Church, Reformed churchmen attempted to ruin the image of 
the Anabaptists. According to Reformed disputants the Anabaptist stress on a 
holy life was merely hypocrisy. Whereas Reformed believers were ready to con- 
fess their sins, the Anabaptists boasted about their holy lives. Moreover, their 
excessive practice of banning induced them to condemn and ban each other, 
finally breaking up into numerous sects.?? Furthermore, the Anabaptists were 
the inheritors of the Münsterites. Unlike Reformed believers, who were the 
pillars of a peaceful society, the Anabaptists remained revolutionaries. Again 


26 In June, 1574, the Synod of Dordt urged the ministers to enter Anabaptist gatherings. 
Rutgers, Acta (see above, n. 8), pp. 160-161. Protocol 1596 (see above, n. 10), pp. 9-10; 
Geldorpius and Borgerman, Een schoon tractate (se above n. 18), fol. rvr. 

27 See for example Synod of Friesland, June 1595, art. 4, in Reitsma and Van Veen, Acta (see 
above, n. 2), 6: 82; Synod of Zuid-Holland, August 1603, art u, in Ibid., 3: 201. 

28 Provincial Synod Noord-Holland, June 1595, art. 5o, in Ibid.1: 210; Provincial Synod 
Groningen, 8 May 1604, art. 5, in Ibid., 7: 83-84. 

29 G. de Brès, La racine, source et fondement des Anabaptistes ou rebaptisez de nostre temps. 
Avec tresample refutation des arguments principaux, par lequels ils sont accoustumé 
de troubler l'Eglise de nostre Seigneur Iesus Christ, et seduire les simples ([Rouen], 1565), 
p. 61. 
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and again the Reformed ministers emphasised that the Anabaptist movement 
had started in 1521, reaching its climax in 1535. The Anabaptists should, accord- 
ing to them, admit their Münsterite inheritance. Their denial of this heritage 
was merely a pretext to cover their true opinions and revolutionary tendencies. 
A striking example of the subversive character of Anabaptism was its posi- 
tion on married life. The Münster Anabaptists had taught polygamy, but 
their inheritors were, if we are to believe the Reformed ministers, in no way 
an improvement. Their contemporary Anabaptists opponents still separated 
men from women and parents from children. In short, according to the 
Reformed polemic, Anabaptism subverted the social, natural and family 
orders. The Reformed ministers argued that exactly because of this disruptive 
character the secular authorities were duty bound to place checks on the 
Anabaptists.?? This reformed image of the Anabaptists was of course one- 
sided. In comparison with other polemical writers of the sixteenth century 
however, Dutch reformed churchmen were rather moderate. Catholics and 
Lutherans pictured their Anabaptist opponents as supporters of the devil. The 
devil himself used these heretics to disseminate his errors. In the Dutch 
reformed polemic the Anabaptist picture was still negative, but the supposed 
danger of this group was downsized considerably. In this polemic the 
Anabaptists were not described as a devilish sect; they were “only” subversive 
revolutionaries.?! 

The Reformed image of Anabaptist marital life was a counterattack 
against the Anabaptist criticism that the Reformed Church was prepar- 
ing to exercise a new papal tyranny. According to the Reformed ministers, 
it was instead their opponents who were the successors to the former 
tyranny, imposing a new yoke on their members. The clearest example of 
this new tyranny was the Anabaptist use of the ban in marital affairs.?? 
Anabaptist rules were, if we are to believe the Reformed polemic, excessive 
and cruel. 


30 De Brès, Racine, source et fondement (see above, n. 29), p. 3, 16, 23-24, 104-105; J. Taffin, 
Onderwijsinghe, teghens de dwalinghe der wederdooperen (Haarlem, 1590), p. 1; H. Moded, 
Grondich bericht, van de eerste beghinselen der wederdoopsche seckten, ende wat veelderley 
verscheyden tacken, een yder met zijn aert ende drijven daer wt gesproten zijn, Item van haer 
ijdele visioenen, droomen, prophetien, sendinge, leere, grooten twist, etc. vele wt haer eyghen 
boecken ghetrocken, ende met gront der H. Schrift crachtich wederleyt (Middelburg, 1603), 
PP. 39-55, 153-157, 335. 

31 Gary K. Waite, Eradicating the Devil's Minions. Anabaptists and Witches in Reformation 
Europe, 1525-1600 (Toronto, 2007), pp. 36, 63-96. 

32 Protocol 1378 (see above, n. 24), fol. 2971; Protocol 1596 (see above, n. 10), p. 346. 
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Tear-Jerking Stories 


According to the Reformed ministers, the Anabaptists forbade persons to live 
together with a banned individual, even if one was a member of the same family 
as this banned person. Thus, by their practice of banning, the Anabaptists were 
tearing family members apart, thereby destroying an important pillar of society, 
namely family life. The Reformed polemic further claimed that the Anabaptists 
did not even hesitate to kidnap wives, children, or other family members of a 
banned person to force them to leave a banned person. The Reformed polemi- 
cists accused the Anabaptists of using beautiful words, like shunning and mari- 
tal avoidance, to mask such divorce. These words, however, were misleading, for 
in fact, the Reformed churchmen stressed, the Anabaptists also prescribed a 
divorce if a partner had been banned. These Anabaptist divorces were a clear 
proof that Anabaptists did not respect the divine order and were instead ready 
to break all biblical rules on marriage. The Anabaptists were even ready to break 
the natural bond between parents and their children. Moreover, Anabaptist 
rules forbade a mixed marriage. Even if the other person was a pious Reformed 
church member, the Anabaptists were unwilling to permit such a marriage. This 
Anabaptist interdict on mixed marriages clearly showed that they refused to 
accept the normal order and that their discipline was a cruel tyranny. 

The Reformed used several tear-jerking stories to make this negative image 
of Anabaptist marriage policy even more affective. The records of the Holland 
synod of 1588 inform us about the unhappy marriage between Dionysius van 
der Walle and Maeyken Robays. If we are to believe these records, the 
Anabaptists had kidnapped Maeyken together with her children, refusing to 
return her as long as she was pregnant. According to the same account, 
Dionysius asked for permission for a divorce. His main argument was taken 
from I Corinthians 7, what is called the Pauline privilege: 


[13] And the woman which hath an husband that believeth not, and if he 
be pleased to dwell with her, let her not leave him. 

[14] For the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbe- 
lieving wife is sanctified by the husband: else were your children unclean; 
but now are they holy. 

[15] But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. A brother or a sister is 
not under bondage in such cases: but God hath called us to peace. 


The synod, however, was not willing to grant Dionysius a divorce.?3 


33 Provincial Synod Zuid-Holland, 30 August 1588, art. 6, in Reitsma and Van Veen, Acta (see 
above, n. 2), 2: 315-316. 
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Records of the Classis of Delft of 4 July 1588 inform us about a man in 
Haarlem who was married to an Anabaptist woman and who had felt victim- 
ised by the Anabaptists. After his divorce, he had committed suicide. The 
Classis wanted to use this case to warn the States General regarding the “hor- 
rible Anabaptist divorces.”* 

Finally, there was the Reformed son of Jan van de Walle. Moded tells us that 
he was not entirely compos mentis, and that his Anabaptist mother and broth- 
ers forced him to eat separately and to sleep in a dog kennel.?5 

These stories seem horrible enough, but in the course of time they tended to 
become more colourful. In 1603 Moded recounted the story of Dionysius and 
Maeyken. Maeyken Robays was pregnant and married to a Reformed man 
named Dionysius van der Walle. The Anabaptists, as the story goes, wanted to 
prevent the father from having his child baptised, and therefore kidnapped 
Maeyken. Moded omits Dionysius' request for a divorce.?6 In 1637, thus some 
30 years after Moded, Dooreslaer and Austosylvius informed their readers that 
Dionysius' pregnant wife had been kidnapped. After she had given birth to a 
child, the Anabaptist kidnappers sent her home, but without the child. The 
child died, and the father never saw his son. 27 

Moded also seems to have reworked the case of the Haarlem man who 
committed suicide. Moded informs his readers that Govaert van Gogh 
was driven to despair by the nagging of his Anabaptist wife, who urged 
marital avoidance. During the night of July, 28/29, 1588, he hanged himself.?? 
Thirty years later Dooreslaer and Austrosylvius were able to provide 
more details of this story. Govaert's wife refused to have sex with him, 
and he was therefore severely tempted by Satan. This temptation drove 
him to despair, and during the night of July 28/29, 1588, he hanged himself. 
Quite a number of people saw Govaert hanging outside the city walls 
of Haarlem, and they were all able to testify about the cruelty of the 
Anabaptists.39 


34 Classis Delft/Delfland, 4 July 1588, in P.H.A.M. Abels and A.Ph. Wouters, Provinciale 
Synode Zuid- Holland; Classis Delft en Delfland 1572-1620 (Den Haag, 2001: “Rijks 
Geschiedkundige Publicatién, kleine serie, vol. 93: Classicale Acta 1573-1620”), p. 55. 

35 Moded, Grondich bericht (see above, n. 30), p. 157. 

36 Ibid. p.155. 

37 A.A. Dooreslaer and PS. Austrosylvius, Grondighe ende clare vertooninge van het onder- 
scheydt in de voornaemste hooft-stucken der christelicker religie, tusschen de gereformeerde 
ende de weder-dooperen (Enkhuizen, 1637), p. 763. 

38 | Moded, Grondich bericht (see above, n. 30), p. 156. 

39 Dooreslaer and Austrosylvius, Grondighe ende clare vertooninge (see above, n. 37), 
p. 763. 
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The case of Jan vande Walle’s son became worse in the telling as well. 
Dooreslaer omitted the remark that the son was not entirely of sound mind. 
Thus Dooreslaer made the Anabaptist extremity and cruelty the only reason 
for his banishment to a dog kennel.^? 

It is almost impossible to check the reliability of these Reformed stories. 
Only the case of Dionysius van der Walle and Maeyken Robays is also men- 
tioned in municipal court records. According to these court records, Maeyken 
hid herself, together with at least one child, to prevent her husband from hav- 
ing their child baptised. During this enterprise the Anabaptist community 
helped Maeyken.*! Regarding the other cases, I have not found documentation 
outside the church records or the Reformed polemical treatises. 

Still, some trends in these stories are evident. First of all, the stories are at 
best based on rumours. For example, the date of Govaert's suicide is not clear. 
The church records tell us that Govaert committed suicide before July 4; 
Moded, Dooreslaes and Austrosylvius mention July 28/29. The same goes for 
Maeyken’s kidnapping. Sometimes 1581 is mentioned; on other occasions it is 
given as 1588. It could of course be that Maeyen was kidnapped twice, and that 
the accounts of the Haarlem man who committed suicide were two different 
stories about two different men, but this seems implausible to me. 

A second trend is the exaggeration. Things become worse in the course of 
time. The clearest example is the story of Dionysius and Maeyken. Whereas at 
first the only problem was a broken marriage, later the predicament was a bro- 
ken marriage and the death of a child. The same goes, moreover, for Govaert 
van Gogh. At first he was driven to despair by a nagging wife, while later he was 
tempted by Satan himself, because his wife refused to share the matrimonial 
bed with him. The circumstances of his death became more dreadful over 
time. In the later stories he killed himself at night and in the last story crowds 
witness him hanging outside the city walls. 

A third trend is the ever-increasing emphasis on the innocence of the men. 
At first Dionysius was ready to end his marriage as well, a detail omitted from 
the later stories. The same goes for the son of Jan van de Walle. In the first story 
he was not entirely of sound mind. In this first version his Reformed sympa- 
thies are not the only possible explanation for why his mother locked him up 


40 Ibid., 759. Ampsinck used the stories of the man who committed suicide and of Dionysius 
van der Walle. According to his account the man who committed suicide belonged to the 
Anabaptists; his story of Dionysius van der Walle is the same as in Dooreslaer's book. 
S. Ampsinck, Tres disputationes adversus anabaptistas (Leiden, 1619), pp. 347; 390—391. 

41 C. Kooi, Liberty and Religion. Church and State in Leiden's Reformation 1572-1620 (Leiden, 
2000), p. 169. 
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in a dog kennel. In the later stories there is only one reason why he was locked 
up: he was Reformed. 

Thus, these Reformed stories are not entirely founded on facts, but are based 
also on rumours and exaggeration. In fact, the Reformed image of Anabaptist 
marital life shows a marked similarity with old folk tales which often describe 
nagging wives, despairing husbands and men locked up in kennels. The some- 
what stereotypical motifs used by the Reformed ministers are also the stereo- 
typed motifs in these folk tales. In these tales we often find a quarrelsome wife 
and rather silly and dull husband.*? 

Contemporary Anabaptist leaders confuted the Reformed image of 
Anabaptist marriage life. In Franckenthal the Anabaptist spokesman Raus 
denied that Anabaptists ever permitted a divorce. This was, however, to no 
avail, for Datheen, his Reformed opponent, simply maintained that other 
Anabaptists were ready to permit divorces.*? During the Leeuwarden disputa- 
tion Van Keulen also clearly stated that only adultery was a sufficient reason to 
grant someone a divorce. He admitted that Anabaptists objected to the buiten- 
trouw (a marriage outside the Anabaptist community), but he reminded his 
Reformed opponent that the Reformed Church shared this objection.** 


The Pot Calling the Kettle Black 


Although Anabaptists tried to refute the Reformed critique, modern scholars 
have generally taken over the Reformed image. Like the Reformed ministers, 
modern scholars are inclined to picture Anabaptist marriage practices as radi- 
cal and extreme 25 There is, however, reason enough to take the Anabaptist 
refutations more seriously. The Reformed Church, as I have already suggested, 
had political reasons for portraying Anabaptist marriage as subversive of the 


42 S. Thompson, Motif-index of folk-literature: a classification of narrative elements in folk- 
tales, ballads, myths, fables, mediaeval romances, exempla, fabliaux, jest-books and local 
legends, 6 vols, (Bloomington, 1966), T 93.3, T 253.1, T 283. 

43 ` Protocol. Dat is de gansche handelinge des gesprecks, te Franckenthal, inder Cuervorstelicker 
Paltz, met dien, welcke men wederdoopers noemt, den 28. may begonnen, ende den 19 juny 
deses, 1571. jaers, voleyndicht. Wt den Overlantschen Duytsche, in Nederlandts Duytsch ghe- 
trouwelick overgheset, door Gaspar vander Heyden ([Dordrecht], 1571), p. 487. 

44 ` Protocol 1596 (see above, n. 10), p. 371. During the Emden disputation Van Keulen had (in 
vain) challenged his Reformed opponent to provide proof of his charges about Anabaptist 
divorces. Protocol 1578 (see above, n. 24), fol. 2991. 

45 See for example Wessel, Leerstellige strijd (see above, n. 1), pp. 67-107. 
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political order. Their ministers collected reports on kidnapped women, shun- 
ning and marital avoidance in order to enlist the secular authorities in their 
struggle against Anabaptism. Van Keulen's objection that the Anabaptist posi- 
tion on marriage was quite comparable to the Reformed teaching was entirely 
justified. 

Anabaptists objected to mixed marriages. So did the Reformed Church. Like 
the Anabaptists, the Reformed Church regarded mixed marriages as a serious 
problem. Someone entering a mixed marriage was always in danger of being 
won over by another church.* Early in their history Reformed churchmen 
were in doubt about whether or not they should accept such mixed marriages. 
By the mid-1570s, however, this question seems to have been resolved: mar- 
riages accepted by the secular authorities were to be accepted by the church 
authorities as well, and such marriages were also to be permitted in the church. 
This acceptance was, however, half-hearted, as anyone planning to marry a 
partner from outside the church was to be warned. If he or she ignored 
this caution, the person should be refused communion for a specific time. 
If such a person remained stubborn and unwilling to confess guilt, a consistory 
could decide to ban him or her altogether.4” Moreover, anyone who entered 
into a mixed marriage became a second-rate church member. According to 
the synod records such a person could neither be accepted as a minister or as 
an elder.*8 

There was a clear exception to this half-hearted acceptance of a mixed mar- 
riage: marriage between a baptised person and an unbaptised person should 
not be accepted, and ministers should refuse to perform such wedding cere- 
monies.*? Anabaptists belonged to the category of these unbaptised persons.°° 
Itis unclear whether the Reformed only counted Anabaptists who were not yet 
baptised among the unbaptised, or whether they also considered those who 
had been baptised within the Anabaptist community as unbaptised persons. 


46 Roodenburg, Onder censuur (see above, n. 25), pp. 152-160; 168-170. 

47 Provincial Synod Zuid-Holland, June 1574, in Reitsma and Van Veen, Acta (see above, n. 2), 
2: 146-147. See also Dordrecht, Kerkenraadsacta, 11 September 1578, in Th.W. Jensma ed., 
Uw Rijk Kome. Acta van de Kerkeraad van de Nederduits Gereformeerde Gemeente te 
Dordrecht 1573-1579 (Dordrecht, 1981), 132. 

48 Provincial Synod Friesland, June 1604, art. 40, in Reitsma and Van Veen, Acta (see above, 
n. 2), 6:144. 

49 National Synode Den Haag, 1586, Particuliere vragen, vrg. 9, in Rutgers, Acta (see above, 
n. 8), p. 5n. 

50 See for example Provincial Synod Groningen, May 1609, gravamina, gra. 18, in Reitsma and 
Van Veen, Acta (see above, n. 2), 7:162. 
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The Reformed Church was seriously troubled by the question whether it could 
recognise Anabaptist baptism.?! 

In short, Reformed views on mixed marriages were quite close to those of 
their Anabaptist opponents. Reformed ministers were as reluctant to acknowl- 
edge such marriages as were the Anabaptists. A similar scenario is true also of 
marital avoidance. The disputation between Martin Micron and Menno 
Simons, which took place in 1556, provides us with a clear example. On that 
occasion the two leaders exchanged their ideas about the Pauline privilege. 
This privilege has a long history, starting with church fathers Augustine and 
Ambrose who had already used Paul’s text to permit a believer to leave his or 
her non-believing partner, thus dissolving a marriage. During the Reformation, 
the Pauline privilege made a comeback. Based on this text, Calvin and Beza 
were ready to grant a divorce,?? and, as we have seen, Dionysius van der Walle 
referred in vain to this text in his efforts to obtain permission for a divorce. 
During this disputation with Micron, Menno hesitated on the question of 
whether a separation between a believer and an unbeliever was permitted, 
before concluding that a divorce was surely not allowed. Micron had a clearer 
and more radical stance: in the event of persecution and if the unbeliever left 
the believer, a divorce was permissible.?3 

In their polemic against the Anabaptists, however, Reformed disputants 
simply remained silent on their own Church's theory and practice of mar- 
riage. They criticised the Anabaptist prohibition on mixed marriages, and 
condemned Anabaptist marital avoidance.°* The Reformed image of the 
Anabaptists was thus a clear example of the pot calling the kettle black. 
Reformed attempts to picture the Anabaptist position on marriage as radical 
and excessive were ultimately successful, as modern scholars still seem inclined 
to believe them. In contrast, I am convinced that Anabaptist views were 


51 Provincial Synod Friesland, June 1590, art. 23, in Ibid., 6: 52; Provincial Synod Friesland, 
23 February 1603, art. 28, in Ibid., 6:135; Provincial Synod Friesland, June 1590, art. 23, Ibid., 
6: 52; Provincial Synod Friesland, 23 February 1603, art.28, in Ibid., 6:135; Provincial Synod 
Friesland, June 1609, “particuliere vragen,’ art 1, in Ibid., 6: 84. 

52 M. van Veen, “Twee geloven op één kussen. Calvijns visie op het gemengde huwelijk,” in: 
Proeven van vrouwenstudies theologie, D. Berendsen and others eds., vol. 8 (Zoetermeer, 
2005), 81-91. 

53 ` M. Micron, Een waerachtich verhael der tsamensprekingen tusschen Menno Simons ende 
Martinus Mikron van der menschwerdinghe Jesu Christi (Dordrecht, 1603), fols. gv-ıor, 
p. 17. 

54 Brès, La racine, source et fondement (see above, n. 29), pp. 104-105; Dooreslaer and 
Austrosylvius, Grondighe ende clare vertooninge (see above, n. 37), pp. 766, 769; Protocol 
1578 (see above, n. 24), fols. 2971, 309v. 
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no more radical than Reformed on the subject of marriage. The former might 
appear as radical and excessive to modern scholars, but so were the views of 
16th-century reformed believers.55 


55 The Catholic problems with mixed marriages were comparable to the Reformed and 
Anabaptist difficulties with this phenomenon. Parker, Faith on the Margins (see above, 
n. 7), pp. 59-68. 


CHAPTER 5 


Images of Women in the Anabaptists’ Martyrology 
Het Offer des Heeren 


Nicole Grochowina 


That Anabaptist martyrdom in the early modern period was a “complex sub- 
ject with many facets” was recently stated by Brad Gregory in his inspiring 
essay on Anabaptist martyrs.! Taking a closer look at the Anabaptist movement 
supports this idea: here, men and women alike were involved, and their com- 
parison with their biblical predecessors too needs to be considered. Also 
requiring research is the path from prison to print shop, especially in how the 
numerous Anabaptist martyrologies came to be produced during the early 
modern period. Furthermore, martyrdom was a highly important and virulent 
Anabaptist experience which became deeply rooted in its collective memory. 
One could even make the claim that Anabaptist identity inevitably must be 
understood as closely linked to the experience of martyrdom. Consequently, 
the memory of martyrs played a major role in any Anabaptist group and its 
tradition. This was preserved in manuscripts, oral speech, in various publica- 
tions and — to meet the demands of oral societies — in a large number of songs 
which were sung in all Anabaptist circles. 

In recent years a lot of research has been done on various Anabaptist 
groups, their historical developments, their ideas and their ways of living.? 
Moreover, martyrologies from the early modern period have been studied as 
a means of gaining further insight into the Anabaptists way of thinking 
about sacrificing one's life, the willingness to die? and the idea of meekness 


1 Brad Gregory, “Anabaptist Martyrdom: Imperatives, Experience, and Memorialization,’ in A 
Companion to Anabaptism and Spiritualism, 1521-1700, eds. John D. Roth and James M. Stayer 
(Leiden, 2007), 467—507, here 468. 

2 Forafewexamples, see Samme Zijlstra, Om de ware gemeente en de oude gronden. Geschiedenis 
van de dopersen in de Nederlanden 1531-1675 (Hilversum, 2000); Wiebe Bergsma, Tussen 
Gideonsbende en publieke kerk. Een studie over het gereformeerd protestantisme in Friesland, 
1580-1650 (Hilversum, 1999); Marion Kobelt-Groch, Aufsässige Töchter Gottes. Frauen im 
Bauernkrieg und in den Tüuferbewegungen, (Frankfurt, 1993); Craig S. Farmer, "Reformation- 
Era Polemics Against Anabaptist Oath Refusal" Mennonite Quarterly Review & (2007), 
207-226. 

3 Brad Gregory, Salvation at Stake. Christian Martyrdom in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, 
1999). 
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(liidsaemheyt)* which underlined all their efforts to live a proper imitatio 
Christi. Accordingly, one must now ask what new questions might arise if one 
takes a close look at this subject using recent culturally and anthropologically 
based discourses within historical research. One aspect immediately becomes 
challenging: although research clearly appreciates the efforts women were tak- 
ing within the Anabaptist movement, and even though their part within the 
Anabaptists’ martyrologies has been analysed quite deeply, we still need to 
take an even closer look at gender relations as they appear within these marty- 
rologies.° By doing so, we will seek to gain a deeper understanding of the 
Anabaptists’ way of, on the one hand accepting women as martyrs who should 
be praised and remembered as heroines in the faith, but on the other hand 
attempting to establish and secure given gender hierarchies. On closer exami- 
nation of the martyrs’ songs, stories and the various poems about severe perse- 
cutions all over Europe which were then compiled in contemporary 
martyrologies, the question arises whether women were really drinking from 
the same chalice that male martyrs did, i.e., whether they were really “recog- 
nized by fellow believers as martyrs”® and received the same appreciation. 
Instead it will be argued here that the Anabaptists' martyrologies only superfi- 
cially presented a kind of gender equality, since anybody could become a mar- 
tyr. Instead, upon deeper reflection, it becomes evident that these works were 
really re-establishing a gender hierarchy by attributing different tasks to male 
and female martyrs within the martyrologies. As a means of encoding covert 
gender hierarchies, the methodological instrument of the interdisciplinary ori- 
ented science of images appears to be very helpful. Approaches of imagology 
not only describe how stereotypes are set up and how they are implemented 


4 See Nicole Grochowina, "Het Offer des Herren’: Das Martyrium als Heiligenideal nieder- 
deutscher Täufer um 1570,” Confessional Sanctity (c. 1500—c. 1800), eds. Jürgen Beyer, Albrecht 
Burkhardt and Fred van Lieburg (Mainz, 2003), 65-80; Ethelbert Stauffer, "Mártyrertheologie 
und Táuferbewegung,' Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 52 (1933), 545-599. 

5 C. Amold Snyder and Linda Huebert Hecht, eds., Profiles of Anabaptist Women (Waterloo 
1996); Marlies Mattern, Leben im Abseits. Frauen und Münner im Tüufertum (1525-1550). Eine 
Studie zur Alltagsgeschichte (Essen, 1996); Nicole Grochowina, "Zwischen Gleichheit im 
Martyrium und Unterordnung in der Ehe. Aktionsráume von Frauen in der täuferischen 
Bewegung,” in “In Christo ist weder man noch weyb": Frauen in der Zeit der Reformation und der 
katholischen Reform, ed. Anne Conrad (Münster, 1999), 95-114; Jenifer Hiert Umble, “Women 
and Choice: An Examination of the Martyrs’ Mirror,’ Mennonite Quarterly Review 64 (1990), 
135-145; John Klassen, "Women and the Family among Dutch Anabaptist Martyrs,” Mennonite 
Quarterly Review 60 (1986), 548-572; M. Lucille Marr, “Anabaptist Women of the North: Peers 
in the Faith, Subordinates in Marriage," Mennonite Quarterly Review 61 (1987), 347—363. 

6 Gregory, “Anabaptist Martyrdom” (see above, n. 1), 469. 
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into collective identities as a means of shaping individual identity, but one of 
the main tasks of imagology is to look closely at the relationship between 
image and mirage.” Taking these approaches into account, it will be argued 
here that in most cases the image of gender equality in Anabaptists’ martyrolo- 
gies has to be regarded as mere mirages of it, which covers a highly elaborated 
gender hierarchy within the Anabaptists’ movement.? To show the interplay of 
image and mirage, the letters of married couples contained in the martyrolo- 
gies will need to be analysed here. They provide further inside information on 
how mirages were constructed, and how they needed to be constructed, in 
order to ensure the traditional, contemporary gender hierarchy. To put it 
bluntly: the Anabaptists did not have any interest at all in overthrowing the 
traditional, patriarchal society of the early modern period. But since a large 
number of women were attracted to the wider scope of action which appeared 
to them in the Anabaptists’ movement, ways had to be found to allow them to 
support the movement, including by hosting meetings and by having their 
own theological say, as many examples show, which could even lead to dying a 
martyr’s death.9 

To analyse the interplay between image and mirage the relationship 
between imagology and martyrologies has first to be defined. Secondly, the 
martyrology Het Offer des Heeren (The Sacrifice of the Lord) from 1562 will be 
introduced. This, the first Anabaptist martyrology, influenced all of its succes- 
sors. Here, accounts from married couples will be used to study their way of 


7 A large number of studies have been setting the theoretical framework of imagology. To 
gain further insights see, for instance, Sabine Egger, “Komparatistische Imagologie im 
interkulturellen Literaturunterricht,” Zeitschrift für Interkulturellen Fremdsprachenunterricht 
6 (2002), 1-24; Hugo Dyserinck, Gesammelte Aufsátze zur Erforschung ethnischer 
Stereotypenbildung (Bonn, 1993); Thomas Bleicher, “Elemente einer komparatistischen 
Imagologie, Literarische Imagologie — Formen und Funktionen nationaler Stereotypen in der 
Literatur, ed. Janos Riesz (Bayreuth, 1980), 12-25; Nationale Images als Gegenstand 
Vergleichender Literaturgeschichte. Untersuchung zur Entstehung der komparatistischen 
Imagologie, ed. Manfred S. Fischer (Bonn, 1981); Manfred Beller, Eingebildete National- 
charaktere. Vorträge und Aufsätze zur literarischen Imagologie (Göttingen, 2006). 

8 Different images of gender and their consequences for gender relations play a major role in 
gender studies, coming to similar results as imagology, without using its terms and defini- 
tions explicitly. As an exception see Michael Worton, "Celebration or Effacement? Imag(in) 
ing the Body of Masculinity,” Text Into Image: Image Into Text, eds. Jeff Morrison and Florian 
Krobb (Amsterdam, 1997), 15-24. 

9 See for instance Linda Huebert Hecht, “An extraordinary Lay Leader: The Life and Work of 
Helene of Freyberg. Sixteenth Century Noblewoman and Anabaptist from Tirol,” Mennonite 
Quarterly Review 66 (1992), 312-342 
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dealing with women martyrs and the strong desire not to challenge the con- 
temporary gender hierarchy. 


Martyrologies and Imagology 


Anabaptists’ martyrologies had to fulfil a clearly stated task for the Anabaptist 
groups, embedded as they were in a long tradition of persecution, suffering 
and death. During the first half of the early modern period accounts of martyrs 
were being circulated to ensure that the Anabaptists’ struggle to live a life as 
God's chosen people, to carry out his will and to live up to the imitatio Christi 
right to the very end was clearly stated, remembered and demanded. Therefore, 
it was important that the martyrs' individual ways of refusing to recant in their 
writings and experiences were memorized, and readers were encouraged to 
walk the same line as their predecessors did, so that they too would be pre- 
pared if they had to face persecution or even martyrdom. Brad Gregory, how- 
ever, also argues that martyrologies were also regarded by contemporaries as a 
source of distinctive authentic biographies, of real juridical records and of 
strong and convincing testimonies of faith being expressed by suffering "lambs 
of Christ.” If the martyrs’ biographies were regarded as authentic and worthy 
of imitation, the insights gained in them had to be translated into the circle's 
way of life. Martyrs were mostly honoured heroes in faith, whose testimony 
should have its say in the social reality of the Anabaptist groups. Coming from 
that point of view, it appears that the testimonies given in martyrologies had a 
strong impact on gender relations in Anabaptist circles, too. 

As gender relations come into focus, martyrologies make visible a remark- 
able interplay between image and mirage and, on a larger scale, between 
myth and reality, too." In letters, poems, testimonies and theological announce- 
ments, very different stereotypes were attributed to men and women, con- 
necting the Anabaptists' understanding of martyrdom with traditional and 
promoted gender role models. The interaction appears especially when 
intentions and reality conflicted with each other: for women, martyrdom, for 
example, offered them a great opportunity to transcend traditional gender 


10 Gregory, ‘Anabaptist Martyrdom" (see above, n. 1). 

11 Günther Blaicher has analysed in a very plausible way how settings of stereotypes depend 
on the literary genre where they are stated. He studied English literature, but his results 
can be applied to Anabaptist martyrologies, too. See Günther Blaicher, "Bedingungen 
literarischer Stereotypisierung,” Erstarrtes Denken. Studien. Studien zu Klischee, Stereotyp 
und Vorurteil in englischsprachiger Literatur, ed. Günther Blaicher (Tübingen, 1987), 9-26. 
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hierarchies, because it demanded the same acknowledgement from Anabaptist 
circles as the martyrdom of men, since martyrs were regarded as highly authen- 
tic witnesses.!? But, on the contrary, the Anabaptist movement as such was not 
aiming to challenge contemporary established gender hierarchies at all.? 
Consequently, the compilers of martyrologies had to solve this problem by 
choosing unambiguous gendered accounts of the martyrs which helped to 
strengthen existing gender relations without neglecting the martyrs' death of 
women, since they could not argue away the death of the women. As a means 
of ensuring the retention of the gender hierarchy, they decided to answer the 
challenge of female martyrs by setting up different stereotypes, which shaped 
the images of men and women. Therefore, as they edited the sources, they 
made sure that stereotypes of different gendered behaviour, distinct emotions, 
distinctive kinds of biblical knowledge and the ability as well as the permission 
to teach God's word to others became clear. By setting up gendered stereotypes 
they could strictly differentiate between the Anabaptist identities of men and 
women, and therefore ensure the biblically derived and justified gender hierar- 
chy.!* So, if gender equality has to be stated from a religious point of view, the 
historical-cultural perspective of the sources tells a slightly different story. 
Here, the relationship between image and mirage becomes obvious, meaning 
that an image marks a certain understanding of the Anabaptists' way of life 
and systems of value. This image is set up to describe their own understanding, 
but it cannot be separated from the understanding of the circumstances and 
conditions given. The idea of the compilers was to establish and ensure iden- 
tity by formulating positive and gendered characteristics which would not 
alter the Anabaptists' unique understanding of themselves, just as the prof- 
fered gender hierarchies could still be appreciated and remain unharmed. The 
Anabaptists' understanding of themselves was unique in the sense that they 
assumed that anyone could live in an immediate relationship with God, mean- 
ing men and women alike. Neither an institutionalized church nor priests 
needed to act as mediators. Consequently, both genders could turn into mar- 
tyrs, since this gift was granted by God himself. It was at this point that the 
challenge arose, since the image of God's chosen people needed to be differen- 
tiated on a gendered basis, i.e., the image of equality needed to be turned into 


12  Seethe account of Anneken Jans who suggests that she was sharing the same chalice as 
the male martyrs did. See Werner O. Packull, “Anna Jansz of Rotterdam, a Historical 
Investigation of an Early Anabaptist Heroine,” Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte 78 (1987), 
147-174. 

13 See Snyder and Huebert Hecht, Profiles of Anabaptist Women (see above, n. 5). 

14 See, for instance, I Tim. 2, 12;1 Cor. 14, 34. 
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the mirage of hierarchy.!? Obviously, within the Anabaptist movement a large 
number of different images existed which were closely linked to the particular 
Anabaptists’ situation in life. Problems arose when these images started to 
oppose each other. Bringing these into harmony was exactly the task which the 
compilers of Anabaptist martyrologies had to face. 

Before examining the sources from this perspective, it is important to bear 
in mind that taking martyrologies as cultural historical sources does not mean 
underestimating all of the processes which lead from prison to print shop, as 
Brad Gregory calls it. In one of his recent studies, Piet Visser has taken great 
effort to analyse the letters between Jeronimus Seghers and Lijsken Aerts 
which are published in the first Anabaptist martyrology Het Offer des Heeren Ip 
In this study he reveals in an impressive way how biblical references and scrip- 
tural quotations were polished by the compiler of the manuscripts in order to 
ensure a deliberate understanding of the accounts. It is extremely important to 
study the emergence of the martyrologies, since this too offers insights into the 
intentions of the compiler while dealing with both the reality and the sources 
provided. Intentions like these also show the compiler's understanding of gen- 
der relations and his willingness to shape social order within Anabaptist cir- 
cles, since biblical references, for instance, are attributed to men and women 
in a different way to strengthen the stereotypes which are being ascribed 
within the martyrs' testimonies. 


Het Offer des Heeren — an Anabaptist Martyrology 


The first edition of Het Offer des Heeren was published in 1562; altogether 
eleven editions were produced by 1599. Chronologically arranged stories of 
23 martyrs (including four women) are brought together here, including the 
Christian proto-martyr Stephen and one of the first Anabaptist martyrs, 
Michael Sattler. Both accounts dictate the way in which the reader should 
understand the successive records of martyrdom. Usually, reports on each 
martyr represent one chapter of the martyrology. The martyr's letters, testimo- 
nies and testaments are compiled at this point. The chapter is rounded off by a 


15 Consequently Thomas Bleicher states that only synthesising different images helped to 
gain further insights into reality. Otherwise one keeps struggling with individual under- 
standings and experiences of reality. See Bleicher, "Elemente" (see above, n. 7), 16. 

16 Piet Visser, "Het bedrieglijk onbewogen bestaan van brieven. Een editorische verglijking 
tussen de geschreven en de gedrukte martelaarsteksten van Jeronimus en Lysken Segers,” 
Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 29 (2003), 65-89. 
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song, which tells the story of the martyr's persecution, interrogation and death. 
All of these martyrs were executed between 1539 and 1561, with the majority 
dying after 1549. 

Het Offer des Heeren is a very important Anabaptist martyrology, since its 
successors were based on the selection presented here, although later marty- 
rologies provided a much larger number of accounts.” The songs presented in 
Het Offer des Heeren are also partly quoted in another songbook. These repeat 
the stories of 131 martyrs (41 women, 9o men)? which were related by the tes- 
timonies, testaments, letters and judicial records.!9 Moreover, the testimonies 
in Het Offer des Heeren are — compared to other martyrologies — presented in a 
very detailed way. For example, several letters which had been exchanged by 
imprisoned couples are published here. In other succeeding martyrologies 
more biographies of martyrs are added instead. This is especially true of the 
Martyrs’ Mirror of Thielmann Jansz van Braght from 1660, and its more volumi- 
nous edition of 1685 plays a substantial role within contemporary Mennonite 
memory after he collected a remarkable number of testimonies.?? But the dif- 
ference from earlier martyrologies such as Het Offer des Heeren is that Van 
Braght had never witnessed executions for religious reasons.?! He had no idea 
what it meant to be threatened by authorities, to flee from one obscure retreat 


17 Hans de Ries et al, Historie der Martelaren ofte waerachtige Getuygen Jesu Christi die 
d’Evangelische waerheyt in veelderley tormenten betuygt ende met haer bloet bevesticht heb- 
ben sint het Jaer 1524, tot desen tyt toe waer by oock gevoecht syn haer bekenntenissen, dispu- 
tatien ende Schriften uyt druckende haer lvende hope crachtih gelove ende brandende liefde 
tot Godt ende syne heylige Waerheyt (Haarlem, 1615); Pieter Jansz Twisck and Job 
Sieuwertsz, Historie Van de Vrome Getuygen Iesu Christi, Die de Euangelische Waerheyt in 
velerleye tormenten betuyght, ende met haer bloedt bevestight hebben, tsedert den Jahre 
1524. tot desen tijdt toe. Waer by oock gevoeght zijn hare Bekentenissen, Disputatien ende 
Schriften, uytdruckende haer levende hope, krachtigh Geloof ende brandende Liefde tot Godt 
ende zijn Heylighe Waerheydt (Hoorn, 1626);); Hans de Ries et al., Martelaers Spiegel Der 
Werelose Christenen T'zedert A°1524 (Haarlem, 1631). 

18 _ In 1563 the songbook was published as an independent publication. In 1570 it was added 
to the martyrology Het Offer des Heeren. Here, some of the accounts were removed. For 
further details see Jean Meyhoffer, Le martyrologe protestant des Pay-Bas, 1523-1597 
(Nessonvaux, 1907), 87-182. 

19 See Robert Friedmann, “Ausbund,” in The Mennonite Encyclopedia. A Comprehensive 
Reference Work on the Anabaptist-Mennonite Movement, eds. Cornelis Krahn and Melvin 
Gingerich, 5 vols. (Scottdale, PA, etc, 1954-1990), 1: 191-192. 

20 Thieleman Jansz van Braght, Het Bloedig Tooneel of Martelaers Spiegel der Doops-Gesinde 
of Weerelose Christenen (Dordrecht, 1660). 

21 Het Offer des Heeren (de oudste verzameling doopsgezinde martelaarsbrieven en offerlie- 
deren), ed. S. Cramer (Den Haag, 1904: "Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neerlandica,’ vol. 2). 
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to the next, to mistrust companions and to fear betrayal. Despite this lack of 
experience, however, he compiled a large volume of accounts, which therefore 
stands, as Gregory shows in a very convincing way, at the end of the martyro- 
logical tradition in Anabaptism — and which remains still a subject of intense 
research efforts. But by comparing early and later martyrologies with each 
another — at least on a large scale — one is able to perceive a shift of assignment 
and intentions among the martyrologies, since for Van Braght there was no 
need to provide distinct instructions on how to deal with persecution or how 
to act during interrogations. Instead, he plays a major role in the Anabaptists’ 
politics of memory, and therefore contributes to establishing the identity of 
those who were now permitted to practice their faith in a more or less non- 
oppressive context.?? 


Images and Mirages of Gender Relations and Gender Hierarchy in 
Het Offer des Heeren 


As stated before, Anabaptist martyrologies had to fulfil a specific task during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when the various Anabaptist groups 
were being severely persecuted, and even in the later period they served as 
exemplary models for steadfastness in the faith. So, if one concentrates on 
martyrologies which were compiled during the sixteenth century and which 
therefore emerged directly from the period of persecution, different assign- 
ments and intentions can be marked. Furthermore, it is important to note that 
these intentions were picked up by successive martyrologies, too. With this 
perspective in mind, questioning the relationship between reality and inten- 
tion or even of myth and reality helps to make the martyrologies narrate about 
more issues than torture, persecution, death and the accurate imitatio Christi. 
By using methodological tools of imagology, images and mirages of gender 
relations can be discovered which were used within the Anabaptist circles. 
Despite the gender equality which appears at first glance, the idea that gen- 
der relations and — as a consequence - the gender hierarchy were a major issue 
in Het Offer des Heeren is further strengthened if one looks closely at the quan- 
titative dimension of the martyrology. Although many accounts do exist of 
women who supported the Anabaptist movement by providing food and hid- 
ing places, by preaching, baptising and prophesying, this obviously did not 
lead to martyrdom on a larger scale — or at least, cases such as these were not 


22 Gregory, ‘Anabaptist Martyrdom” (see above, n. 1). 
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mentioned in martyrologies with the same frequency or detail as those about 
male martyrs. All in all, it is mostly men who are represented in Het Offer des 
Heeren: in the critical edition of 1904, 30 pages are filled by women, whereas 
246 pages are devoted to men. These results correspond to the numbers given 
by the Martyrs’ Mirror of Thieleman Jansz van Braght. Here, 28.6% of the 
accounts deal with female martyrs.?? But all these figures do not match with 
the actual numbers of women who participated in the movement. The inter- 
play between image (a lot of women supporting Anabaptism) and mirage 
(their testimonies are not reflected in an appropriate way) appears therefore in 
a very clear way. 

Additionally, the hierarchy becomes even more obvious when the letters, 
confessions and testaments which were directed at local state and church 
authorities and to the public are taken into account. Of these, nine testimonies 
can be attributed to women, whereas 38 accounts derive from men. Moreover, 
it was the men's task to discuss theological issues, either with their judicial 
interrogators or with their communities which needed directions from prison. 
In these works the female martyrs do not recount their understanding of bap- 
tism, the resurrection of Christ or the Lord's Supper. Instead, they only address 
their children, and their statements were usually supported by a wide range of 
emotions and tears.?* 

The oft quoted Anneken Jans from Amsterdam, for instance, who is regarded 
as a highly valued martyr within the Anabaptist movement, pointed out in her 
testament of 1539 that she was walking the same path as all the other prophets, 
apostles and martyrs had before? She clearly stated that she was sharing the 
same chalice that Christ and his successors had; she was treading the same 
path all the dead had walked before, regardless of gender. By stating this, 
Anneken Jans transcended traditional gender hierarchies. She wanted to be 
understood as a martyr and not as a woman being slaughtered.?® By doing this, 
she was very much aware of her extraordinary position within the Anabaptist 
movement. Moreover, in her testament she advises her son to follow the light 
of the evangelicum, to share his bread with his neighbours, and to live up to the 
imitatio Christi, just as she did.?7 But on the other hand, Anneken Jans’ martyr 


23 Following Klassen, “Women and the Family" (see above, n. 5), 549. 

24 Nicole Grochowina, “Von Opfern zu Heiligen. Martyrien von Táuferinnen und Täufern im 
16. Jahrhundert," Vorbild, Inbild, Abbild. Religióse Lebensmodelle in geschlechtergeschichtli- 
cher Perspektive, eds. Peter Burschel and Anne Conrad (Freiburg i. Br., 2003), 121-151. 

25 Packull, “Anna Jansz of Rotterdam” (see above, n. 11). 

26 Cramer, Het Offer (see above, n. 20), pp. 70-71. 

27 Ibid, p. 74. 
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account puts her death in another perspective, too: despite the fact that she 
was sharing the same chalice, she also was a mother who had to care for her 
child. This aspect is very much strengthened in her testimonies. Consequently, 
it was her son who was advised by her, and not the parish from which she 
came. Furthermore, it was extremely important to make sure that the son 
could go on living a secure life before she actually could become a martyr. This 
account relates how she handed over her son to one of the spectators, a baker, 
as she was on her way to her death. The baker raised the boy and received a rich 
reward afterwards: Het Offer des Heeren tells the reader that during his life the 
baker was able to construct two breweries and, consequently, became quite 
wealthy.?® What can be shown here is that Anneken Jans's role as mother was 
highly significant, and even more important than her willingness to be killed. 
Hence, only if her son was saved could she go on to take the martyr’s chalice. 
By giving credit to female martyrs it becomes clear that it was hard for 
Anabaptist women to live up to the ideal picture that had been drawn right 
from the beginning of the martyrology, and they were never intended to do so. 
This picture shows their understanding of a true martyrdom. The examples of 
St. Stephen and Michael Sattler, which open Het Offer des Heeren, are used to 
illustrate the compiler’s attitude. In both cases the Holy Spirit is attributed to 
the life and works of these martyrs. Stephen is taken as a Christian proto-mar- 
tyr who knew very well the prophecies that had been laid upon Israel.?? By 
telling the story of Moses he makes clear that God himself was the highest 
judge, and all of Stephen’s “brothers” should be ready and willing to serve only 
Him. But trusting the Holy Spirit and subjecting one's whole life to God 
meant that persecution and suffering would very likely follow. Here, Stephen 
was an impressive example, as his attached testimony and song reveal.?! 
Michael Sattler's testimony is also supported by a large number of biblical 
references, but in this case the compiler also takes the opportunity to decide 
on several theological issues. Sattler's account, therefore, deals with the sacra- 
ments, the role of Mary as a mediator between God and people, the state's 
authority and the suffering of the Justified. In a way, local authorities forced 
him to be clear in these matters, because they read aloud some articles on 
critical issues and Sattler had to answer them referring to the Anabaptist per- 
spective. In a very eloquent manner he answers all the questions and even 
responds in Latin when the authorities switched from the vernacular. His main 


28 Snyder and Huebert Hecht, Profiles of Anabaptist Women (see above, n. 5), p. 341. 
29 Cramer, Het Offer (see above, n. 20), pp. 56-61. 

30 Ibid. p.58. 

31 Ibid. pp. 60-61. 
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statement is that “we” are willing to suffer for God's sake, whatever might tran- 
spire.?? Furthermore, in this testimony there is no room for personal emotions 
like fear or worry; no letters are written to his wife or his children, the family is 
only mentioned once, when his wife begs for mercy, but she was not successful. 
Instead, he states, that it was his task to endure all the sufferings for the glory 
of God, that “members” (litmaten) of Christ's parish would fear neither sword 
nor drowning, knowing that he was in impressive conformity to Scripture.?? 
He paid for these statements with his life. 

Throughout the whole martyrology, images of male martyrs refer mostly to 
the specifications as set out in the first two testimonies. Thus, theological argu- 
ments take up a great deal of space in their accounts. Questions concerning 
the Lord's Supper, the incarnation of Christ, baptism, church, swearing oaths 
and the use of the sword are discussed by male martyrs. For instance, the mar- 
tyr Jacques provides a lot of insights into his attitudes towards using the sword. 
By doing this, he opposes the developments in the Anabaptist kingdom of 
Münster and other radical groups in the Netherlands.?^ Moreover, Hans van 
der Maes elaborates on his Christocentric understanding and invites princes 
and even the emperor to become a member of Christ's church.35 

Women, on the contrary, do not reflect about such theological, historical or 
organisational questions of the Anabaptist movement in any detail. Instead, 
the image they draw, reveals the constant demand to fear God, trust him and to 
ensure the reading of the Scripture within their families. Furthermore, in most 
cases they are not even asked by their persecutors whether they had gained 
any knowledge about these questions, or the compiler has not added such 
interrogation to the printed testimonies. Instead, they had to testify about 
whether their children have been baptised and whether they had learned 
about any Anabaptist leaders in their circles. Only once within the whole 
martyrology was a woman, in this case Elisabeth, literally suspected of being 
an Anabaptist teacher, but she denied this charge right away. She admitted, 
however, that she might have gained some knowledge, but she never passed it 


32 Ibid. p.66. 

33 Ibid. pp. 62-69. 

34 Ibid, p. 275. For the incidents in Münster and Amsterdam see: Ralf Klótzer, Die 
Tüuferherrschaft von Münster. Stadtreformation und Welterneuerung (Münster, 1992); 
Richard van Dülmen, Reformation als Revolution. Soziale Bewegung und religióser 
Radikalismus in der deutschen Reformation (Frankfurt, 1987); Sjouke Voolstra, "De roerige 
jaren dertig. Het begin van de doperse beweging,” Wederdopers, menisten, doopsgezinden 
in Nederland 1530-1980, eds. S. Groenveld, J.P. Jacobszoon and S.L. Verheus (Den Haag, 
1980), 10-25; George H. Williams, The Radical Reformation (Kirksville, 1992). 

35 Cramer, Het Offer (see above, n. 20), p. 359. 
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on, as she puts it in her interrogation.?9 The mirage of gender equality in mar- 
tyrdom being drawn here differentiated clearly between trained and skilled 
men on the one hand and untaught women on the other. Admonishing the 
Anabaptist circles and demanding a large degree of suffering from them was in 
fact the men's task alone. Additionally, revealing this neatly corresponds with 
the observations about Stephen’s and Sattler's testimonies, and it deconstructs 
the martyrology's image of gender equality in martyrdom. 

The correlation of image and mirage becomes even clearer when one takes 
into account the letters composed by the martyrs to their spouses. These cases 
were clearly a special situation, since men and women were not only fellow 
martyrs, but also a married couple. So, it was not only the faith which linked 
them closely, and martyrdom could be discussed on various levels. On the one 
hand, both men and women were able to have their say here. On the other 
hand, however, it turns out that while men and women both died for the sake 
of Christ, they are memorialized differently. Taking a close look at the corre- 
spondence between Jeronimus Seghers and his wife Lijsken supports this 
interpretation. Their letters are from 1551,3” and the attached songs tell both 
their stories, although they give more credit to Jeronimus Seghers.?? 

It does not therefore seem surprising that most of this couple's letters in Het 
Offer des Heeren were attributed to Jeronimus Seghers. He wrote at least six of 
them, and received three from his wife.3? “Fear God at all times,” is one of the 
major motifs in Seghers's letters.*? This also meant that the Anabaptist com- 
munity had to be regarded as God's “holy congregation" (heylighe Ghemeente),™ 
the chosen ones who had to fulfil their mission within the world. This included 
fighting against princes, even the emperor and other secular authorities.*? 

But the main issue is to confess the faith in front of interrogating local 
authorities and, if possible, in front of princes and magistrates as well. 
Jeronimus Seghers had reached this goal, since he was allowed to talk about 
the sacraments, baptism and the strength he had received from Jesus Christ, 
right in front of the worldly authorities.^? Moreover, one of his letters is directed 


36 Ibid. pp. 93-94. 

37 Ibid. pp. 126-173. 

38 Ibid. pp. 173-177. 

39 More letters have been discovered by Piet Visser and need to be added. See Piet Visser, 
"Zes onbekende martelaarsbrieven van Jeronimus Segers (d. 1551)" Doopsgezinde 
Bijdragen 29 (2003), 195-250. 

40 Cramer, Het Offer (see above, n. 20), p. 126. 

41 Ibid. p. 127. 

42 lbid. p.128. 

43 Ibid., pp. 129-132. 
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to his “brothers and sisters in faith” who were not kept in prison.^^ In this mis- 
sive he addresses all of the crucial issues that Anabaptists had to keep in mind 
in order to live a godly life: the suffering and discipline of the group are men- 
tioned as well as Seghers’s demands to cling to the truth, to prove the love 
which was granted by God and to live a life in the light of God fulfilling the 
imitatio Christi. It becomes obvious then, that in his letters Seghers addresses a 
large number of issues which had been mentioned in the paradigmatic sources 
of St. Stephen and Michael Sattler. The difference is that Seghers supports 
these aspects by drawing examples from his everyday life and his concrete 
social relationships. But all this does not mean that Seghers accepted gender 
equality in Anabaptist communities, even if he could not deny that women 
might become martyrs, too. He states that especially young women should be 
subservient to their husbands and to men as such 25 Consequently, it was the 
men’s task to teach the women, to make sure that they learned about God’s 
word in a proper way, and to work hard to provide their wives with everything 
they needed. Although Seghers links these demands to his personal situation, 
he also indirectly addresses the gender difference in martyrdom too, when he 
encourages his brothers and sisters in the faith to take his and his wife's life as 
an example. For while he regards both of them as God's children, their biogra- 
phies not only show a proper gendered relationship, but they also illustrate 
how fragile worldly relationships were, since they could come to an end imme- 
diately, if persecution reached them. Consequently, it was one of the main 
intentions in Anabaptism to be prepared for persecution and separation from 
loved ones.*¢ But, and this marks a very important difference between men and 
women, if the couple was separated and had to suffer, Lijsken should take his 
behaviour as an example and remain steady even if “papist authorities” begged 
her to recant.?? Even here it was the husband who served as an example. 

For her part, Lijsken makes no mention of the theological issues which had 
been outlined in the testimonies of Stephen and Sattler. It is her task instead to 
praise God's wisdom and love, to talk about loving each other and to tell her 
husband about her fear of becoming a victim of the devil's temptation.*® 
Moreover, she is very aware of the necessity to suffer for God's sake. To die for 
this cause, meant to gain eternal life after death. She keeps assuring her hus- 
band that this was her main goal, and that she would strive as hard as she could 


44 lbid. pp. 134-144. 

45 lbid. p.143. 

46 Ibid. 

47 Ibid, p. 171. 

48 Ibid., pp. 154-157; 160-164. 
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to reach it.49 Gender hierarchy within martyrdom is also established when 
Jeronimus Seghers comforts his wife, who was panic-stricken and suffering 
under pressure. He encourages her to seek the true life which is granted by God 
to those who believe in him with strong hearts.5° Jesus Christ and his lijdsaem- 
heyt serves as an example. Just as Christ carried the cross to the very end, she 
should do likewise.5! Furthermore, Lijsken should recall that David fought 
Goliath without having a choice. Jeronimus encourages her also to dismiss 
false prophets and choose to follow the true ones without hesitation.9? 

Moreover, the interaction of image and mirage becomes even more obvious 
if one looks at the discussions male and female martyrs had, when they took 
up the same topics, such as their understanding of marriage and the situation 
of the imprisoned spouse. Again, it appears that they deal quite differently 
with these given subjects. When discussing marriage, men seem to be much 
stricter and more precise in their choice of words. Lijsken appears quite anx- 
ious when she mentions that she had been reproached for committing adul- 
tery when she married her Anabaptist husband. While it is her impression that 
she did nothing wrong, yet she experiences pressure to feel guilty that she had 
married her husband.9? Her husband instead states unequivocally that anyone 
who makes such reproaches, must be regarded as a liar who would even lie to 
Christ. He claims that adultery was not committed in Anabaptist circles, where 
it was seriously regarded as idolatry. Consequently, anyone who reproaches his 
wife was completely wrong.9* Therefore Lijsken should stand firm as she will 
be rewarded in heaven. So, while Lijsken expresses her fears and emotions, 
Seghers pursues the argument and abuses his enemies. 

The second issue of these letters that is reflected by men and women alike 
are emotions. Here tears, worries and anxiety are attributed to women alone. 
Stories about crying women can be found quite often within the martyrology 
corpus. Tears well up when wives and mothers either fear that their behav- 
iour will weaken the husband, or when they beg God to allow them to suffer 
the same fate that their husbands, or when they become anxious about their 
children's future. Lijsken is no exception. She cries after being interrogated 
because she could not understand what she had been accused ot Sp And she 


49 lbid. p.163. 
50 Ibid. p.148. 
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begs God to cry with her when she longs for his grace.°® In Het Offer des Heeren 
of the men only Jeronimus Seghers admits being brought to tears, when he 
read Lijsken’s letters. But he also clarifies that he was crying, because his 
mother was visiting him in prison just as Lijsken's letter reached him.5" It 
seems that this had been a highly emotional situation: a visiting mother and 
his wife's letter appeared to be too much to bear, even for a firm, rationally think- 
ing and powerfully acting martyr. In this sense, Seghers's emotional outbreak 
was legitimised by this very special situation. Hence, given the circumstances, 
the image of equal anxiety in the face of death turns into a mirage. In contrast 
to Seghers, all the other men keep comforting their wives, or admonishing them 
to remain strong and faithful. In most cases the martyrs argue that suffering was 
extremely necessary in order to overcome all worldly needs. Here, the motif of 
lijdsaemheyt, the willingness to suffer and to be killed, finally appears. Moreover, 
even after their husbands were executed, the wives were not freed from admon- 
ishment and control, i.e., equality in gender and a self-conscious understanding 
on the part of the women as full martyrs were not intended. After the husband's 
death, other parishioners, or even God himself were supposed to take over the 
task of comforting and supervising the women. It seems as if they were not to 
follow their own inspirations, teaching or will at any time. 

The images and mirages which have been sketched here, can be applied to 
almost all of the martyrs' accounts in Het Offer des Heeren. Therefore, it is justi- 
fied to speak of mirages that alienated images by affirming stereotypes. Doing 
this with great effort, served a certain purpose: it was the compiler's aim to 
ensure the maintenance of the social order within the Anabaptist circles, and 
this was closely linked to gender hierarchy. Moreover, the established order 
should be memorised and practised by the readers of the martyrology; the con- 
crete examples drawn from the letters of a married couple should help to reach 
this aim. 


Conclusion 


Taking a close look at the martyrs' accounts in Het Offer des Heeren reveals 
that the compiler was faced with a serious problem, if women were dying 
for religious reasons, too. The more they did so, the more the compiler had 
to think about the impact of this upon gender relations within Anabaptist 
communities. Challenging gender hierarchies was not acceptable. Therefore, 
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the compiler had to set up different images which could prevent gender hier- 
archies from being transcended. By doing so, he could not deny that women 
were dying as martyrs. This is one of the main images which was passed down 
by Anabaptists’ martyrologies. For this reason Het Offer des Heeren serves as a 
role model for all following martyrologies in Anabaptism. Moreover, no com- 
piler could deny that women were showing a great deal of commitment to the 
movement in circles and parishes by providing food and shelter, by teaching 
their children the faith and by supporting their husbands. As this kind of real- 
ity became known, it became even more necessary to ensure gender hierarchy 
within the martyrology. Otherwise women might be encouraged to play a 
much more prominent role within the movement, as they did in St. Gallen, for 
instance, when some women regarded themselves as the reincarnation of 
Christ, or in Strasbourg, where women taught and published their prophetic 
speeches.58 

How the compiler set up mirages in martyrdom can be studied in the letters 
married couples were exchanging. The example of Lijsken and Jeronimus 
Seghers reveals that different issues were mentioned by men and women, 
although they probably discussed the same topics, and shared the same atti- 
tudes. But in Het Offer des Heeren they mentioned different aspects of these 
subjects and discussed them with varying intensity. It was the husband's task 
to teach, comfort and encourage his wife. It was her duty to stay calm, struggle 
with her tears and rely on God's love and grace, which would be granted after 
the lijdsaemheyt was over. Mirages of gender equality in martyrdom were cre- 
ated by attributing stereotypes to male and female martyrdom. 

To put it in a nutshell, inquiring after stereotypes in the description of mar- 
tyrdoms from a cultural historical point of view, while applying new terms like 
images and mirages, offers the opportunity to study the social order — both 
established and hoped for of the Anabaptist movement, in close connection to 
the religious dimensions of the source. In fact, both concepts are highly 
depended on each other, since the women's martyrdoms seem to require the 
more elaborate work on the images. Here, the martyrology Het offer des Heeren 
played a major role, since it established the basis for successive Anabaptist 
martyrologies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Further research 
might illustrate how stereotypes then changed and how the interplay between 
images and mirages developed into the present. 


58 Miriam Usher Chrisman, "Women and the Reformation in Strasbourg 1490-1530,’ Archiv 
für Reformationsgeschichte 63 (1972), 143-168; J.L. Irwin, ed., Womenhood in Radical 
Protestantism 1525-1675 (New York, 1979), pp. 203-210. 


CHAPTER 6 


“Pleased be God, dear Housewife and Sister in 
the Lord”! 


Gender Aspects in the Hymns of the Early Anabaptist Movement 
Martina Bick 
Gender Questions 


The historical body of hymns associated with the Anabaptists (literally baptist- 
minded) comprises 583 hymn texts contained in various manuscripts and early 
printed works.? This corpus has been expanded minimally to the present day, 
and is still sung, in part, in the congregations. Most of these hymns originated 
in the early years of the Anabaptist movement up until the end of the six- 
teenth century. This essay will pursue the question of the realities of life of, and 
the myths applied to, female Anabaptists and Mennonites in the early-modern 
period in these early hymns from the German-speaking realm. It will do so by 
focusing on two aspects: first, there is the question of who created these hymns. 
Were they men alone, or also women? Gender research in musicology today 
still must constantly take pains to find women in music history, even when 
much evidence is lacking and it is often possible to track down only empty 
spaces. 

The other aspect concerns the investigation of the construction of gen- 
der identities and gender relationships. Gender identities are constantly re- 
negotiated in times of deep change, a process for which music as a cultural 
activity presents an important platform. In our context, statements and ascrip- 
tions within sexual relationships in the hymn texts of the Anabaptists, as well 
as the musical practice of contrafact, that is, the re-texting of already known 
songs and melodies, can provide insights. Here, interesting conclusions can 
emerge through the linkage of the familiar with new content. 


1 Ausbund, 13th ed. (Lancaster County, 1981), Hymn No. 23, verse 5. I thank Dennis L. Slabaugh, 
Hamburg (G.), for the English translation. 

2 Cf. Ernst Sommer, “Die Melodien der alten deutschen Táuferlieder" Jahrbuch für Liturgik und 
Hymnologie, 17 (1972/73), 100-164. The three Anabaptist hymnals contain a total of 624 texts 
which in part appear several times each. If one counts all texts only once, however, the result 
is a total of 583 original hymn texts. 
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The Ausbund 


The earliest printed source for the German hymns of the Anabptists is the 
hymnal used by the Swiss Brethren, the Ausbund (Paragon). The oldest known 
printed edition comes from 1583 and contains two parts, of which the second 
part is known also in a separate printing from as early as 1564.4 This second 
part of the Ausbund comprises fifty-one hymns, all of which are printed with- 
out musical notation — as are also the hymns of the first part. They originated 
between 1535 and 1540 among the circa sixty Swiss Brethren imprisoned at the 
castle in Passau, as is indicated on the title page: “A Number of Beautiful 
Christian Hymns as Written and Sung through God's Grace in the Prison at 
Passau in the Castle by the Swiss Brethren." 

About half of these hymns have been handed down anonymously. Only 
twenty-five texts could be assigned to authors on the basis of the given initials. 
After viewing the court files in Passau, Rudolf Wolkan was able to reconstruct 
the names of the prisoners and to identify four hymn writers: Hans Betz, iden- 
tified as H.B. and responsible for twelve hymns (among other reasons because 
heisalso mentioned elsewhere as a hymn writer); Michael Schneider (M.s.) for 
eleven hymns (among other reasons because he also was considered as the 
leader of one of the groups); as well as Bernhard Schneider (B.s.) for one hymn 
and Peter Stumpheter (P.s.), who participated in a jointly-written hymn attrib- 
uted to a total of fourteen people identified by their initials, most of whom, 
however, cannot be matched with any of the prisoners.? Beyond this, Julia van 
Delden-Hildebrandt was able to identify two further male authors (Hans 
Hoffner and Hans Hutzoder).® 

From these court records, however, also emerges the fact that there was an 
almost equal proportion of women among the Passau prisoners. On May 19, 
1535, namely, “seven men and five women, as well as three children" were 
brought to the jail at Castle Oberhaus. On September 14 of the same year, four- 
teen Anabaptists were interrogated at the Castle, six men, seven women and a 


3 Allthe hymns considered here have been investigated and quoted using the American edi- 
tion of the Ausbund. 

4 Quoted after Ingrid Susanne Mayr, Der Ausbund.” Die Liedersammlung der Schweizer Brüder 
und ihre Verwendung bei den Wiedertüufer-Gemeinden bis in die Gegenwart (MA thesis, 
Ludwig-Maximilian University, Munich, 1998), p. 16. 

5 Rudolf Wolkan, Die Lieder der Wiedertüufer. Ein Beitrag zur deutschen und niederlündischen 
Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte (Berlin, 1903; repr. Nieuwkoop, 1965), pp. 27-29. 

6 Cf. Julia van Delden-Hildebrandt, Das Liederbuch "Ausbund;' revised ed. (Göttingen, 2003), 
P- 53- 
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ten-year-old girl. On the same day, an additional twenty prisoners were cap- 
tured: eight men and twelve women, and on September 25, 1535, a further three 
men and two women. 

“Thus, these are the Passau prisoners among whom we must search for the 
writers of the hymns,” writes Wolkan, who then lists all of their names: for the 
men, their forenames and family names, as far as is known, their place of origin 
and their baptisers. For the women, he likewise lists their baptisers, but then, 
in most cases, only their forenames and their marital status: whether they were 
unmarried, or whose wife or widow. Incidentally, from a total of twenty-six 
women, not even half of these were in the company of their husbands - the 
others were arrested alone. 

All of these prisoners were interrogated, tortured and almost all died in 
prison: men, women and children. For most of the Anabaptist martyrs, who 
even went singing to their executions,’ the hymns in their imprisonment were 
of central significance. It can be assumed that this was true for men and women 
alike. What, however, are the women likely to have sung? Were they kept sepa- 
rate from the men during their imprisonment? Were they, however, still able to 
hear or to read the latter's hymns? Or did they write their own hymns? Among 
the hymn writers, though, men are listed exclusively. 

In the historiography of music since the late 19705, altered research methods 
and interests have resulted in the fact that innumerable compositions by 
women from the early-modern period to the present have been rediscovered, 
researched, deciphered, edited and even re-performed. The notion that women 
were not able to compose and hence played no great role in music culture has 
been refuted umpteen times. There was, however, hardly any female musician 
who was able to assume a lasting place in cultural history. Music as a career 
pursuit and the production of music are one form of cultural activity; trans- 
mission and the passing on of such music, the reception into a canon, or, in 
modern terms, the “birth of a star" are quite different ones. 

In the introduction to their book Elisabeth's Manly Courage, Hermina 
Joldersma and Louis Grijp reject the theoretical possibility that female writers 
could have been among those responsible for the anonymous Anabaptist 
hymns, because literate women were so exceptional that their authorship pre- 
sumably would have been noticed.? The question of the authorship of anony- 
mous Anabaptist hymns certainly will not be clarified completely. It is precisely 


7 Mayr, Der ‘Ausbund,” (see above, n. 4), p. 8. Cf. also Wolkan, Die Lieder der Wiedertüufer (see 
above, n. 5), pp. 21-22. 

8 Hermina Joldersma and Louis Grijp, “Elisabeth’s Manly Courage": Testimonials and Songs of 
Martyred Anabaptist Women in the Low Countries (Milwaukee, 2001), p. 20. 
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for this reason, however, that this fact should be represented as a gap. Music 
historian Beatrix Borchard has called this procedure “writing the gaps,”? a pro- 
cedure that finds the blank spaces and is prepared to leave them open and, 
thereby, mark the fact that here music history and history in general cannot 
provide a complete picture. 

The fifty-one hymns of the Passau prisoners are marked by anxiety, but also 
by trust in God in a life-threatening situation. They contain hardly any gender 
attributions and seldom deal with sophisticated subjects. They are hymns of 
petition, thanksgiving and lamentation that appeal to all Christians, sisters 
and brothers alike, and the human being as such. Musically, they represent 
primarily contrafacts of Reformation hymns, but also of secular tunes. 

The first part of the Ausbund contains eighty hymns that are taken, in part, 
from Dutch and German Mennonite or Hutterite hymnals. It is likely to have 
originated and have been assembled around 1570. The early hymns in this first 
part especially contain clear gender attributions, while a large portion of these 
are martyr hymns. These, however, definitely report not only about the fate of 
men, but also about numerous female martyrs, such as, for example, Maria and 
Ursula von Beckum, Elisabeth Dirks, or Ursula, Neetgen and Trijntgen von 
Essen. The steadfastness of the women and their ability to suffer as blood wit- 
nesses even appears to have had a special appeal. These hymns are remarkably 
forceful and touching, 

Narrative hymns that have one or several martyrs’ fates as their subject are 
rich fields of discovery for attributions of sexual identity. One notices that: the 
fate of numerous women is described; these women are presented throughout 
as of strong character, steadfast and capable of suffering; their corporeality is 
always described, in most cases as delicate, beautiful, fine, pure, noble, chaste 
or delightful; the women are mentioned in most cases only by forename, are 
given no vocational designations as with the men, but rather are virgins, wives, 
housewives, females or girls, maidens or simply women. 

On the other hand, all possible negative roles, outside of the martyr typol- 
ogy, are attributed to the men: they are emperors, kings and princes, in most 
cases of a cruel and tyrannical kind. Enemies, Satan and the Antichrist are 
male. There are ruthless tyrants, tormentors, killers, robbers, drinkers, thieves, 
rapists, tyrants and hangmen. As martyrs, the men in most cases bear fore- 
names and family names and have a profession. 


9 Cf Beatrix Borchard, “Liickenschreiben oder: Montage als biographisches Verfahren,” 
Biographie schreiben, H.E. Bödeker, ed., Göttinger Gespräche zur Geschichtswissenschaft, 
vol. 18 (Göttingen, 2003), pp. 21-242. 
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This polarised representation of the sexes as morally good protagonists — 
often feminine — and morally bad protagonists — always masculine — does not, 
however, necessarily result in a strengthening of the image of women. That is, 
the man in his powerful, cruel and arbitrary role as ruler over men and women 
alike is thereby confirmed at the same time. While men are able to identify 
themselves with both roles, only subjection or martyrdom remains for women. 

Hymns were often handed down over a longer period of time. If they fell 
into the hands of one able to write, who then wrote them down, they possibly 
became known under that person's name, while the real author, male or 
female, remained anonymous. Many hymns were written progressively, that is, 
new verses were added to those already known by the male or female singers. 
Here, too, Anabaptist women could have played a role that is not portrayed in 
the written records. 

Male writers are verifiable for forty-nine of the eighty hymns of the first part 
of the Ausbund. Two spiritual songs have been shown to have been written by 
women: “Du glaubigs Herz, so benedey" by Walpurg von Bappenheim, and “Ewiger 
Vater im Himmelreich" by Ursula Helriglin, who spent many years in prison. 
The remaining twenty-nine hymn texts have been handed down anonymously. 
If one includes the unknown number of hymns, estimated by Wolkan as con- 
siderable, which were never taken up into hymnals and have been lost forever, 
there then emerges a very extensive hymn production of an anonymous nature 
in which women quite definitely could have had a part. 


The Hymns of the Hutterian Brethren" 


The hymns of the Hutterites were preserved for a long time as manuscripts in 
archives in Bohemia and Moravia. Only in 1914 did Elias Walter produce a first 
printed edition that consists essentially of a copy of three manuscripts}? It 
contained 346 hymn texts as well as the first lines of twenty-one hymns whose 
complete texts have been lost. In contrast to the Ausbund, new hymns were 
written and added to these texts into the eighteenth century, since there was 
no printed standardisation. Included are thirty-five hymns by unknown 


10 A possible authorship is conceivable for three hymns, see Wolkan, Die Lieder der 
Wiedertüufer (see above, n. 5), Chapter 6. 

11 Here investigated and cited according to: The Hutterian Brethren in Canada, ed., Die 
Lieder der Hutterischen Brüder (Falher and Bassano, AB, 1992). 

12 Elias Walter, ed., Die Lieder der Hutterischen Brüder, nach den überlieferten Handschriften 
zusammengestellt und erstveréffentlicht, 7th ed. (Falher and Bassano, AB, 2002). 
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authors, among them biblical hymns and historical songs that were written 
after narratives derived from the Old Testament and presumably were taken in 
part from another hymn collection. The largest part, however, consists of 
hymns marked with the names of their authors and arranged according to 
their years of death. 

Almost all the Hutterite hymn writers were men. Their names were handed 
down also because they appear in other contexts. Some were, for example, for- 
mer Catholic clergymen who, for this reason, could not only read and write but 
also had knowledge of the spiritual hymn tradition. As far as women are con- 
cerned, only two women were identified, namely Christel Schmidt and Christel 
Lissner (together with Mattes Legender). Even these two women, however, are 
not always appreciated adequately — not even by such a proven researcher of 
women as Helen Martens. Thus, Martens writes at the beginning of her impor- 
tant article “Women in the Hutterite Songbook,” that all the hymns were writ- 
ten by men,!* so that she can then deal comprehensively and in detail with the 
most diverse female figures in the hymns and also with the hymn by Christel 
Schmidt. Similarly Vaclav Boc who, in his 1972 dissertation, Hauptmerkmale der 
huterischen Lieder, abbreviates the forenames of the authors listed by him to 
initials, while the fact that the author of the extensive Judith hymn is, by way 
of exception, a woman, is not worth mentioning. On the contrary, the abbre- 
viation Chr. Schmidt further disguises her sexual identity.!® Christel (Chr) 
Lissner does not fare any differently.!” 

Another characteristic of the hymns of the Anabaptists and especially of the 
hymns of the Hutterite Brethren is the practice of the acrostic. Names or apho- 
risms that result from the first letters, or first words of some, or of all the verses, 
or stanzas of a hymn are called an acrostic. These names are either those of the 
martyrs about which the hymn sings, or the near relatives of the author of the 
respective hymn or the authors themselves. Also conspicuous is that Vaclav 
Boc in particular assigns the numerous feminine acrostics without exception 
to wives, sisters and other female relatives of male authors without taking into 
consideration the possibility that they might instead refer to female authors. 


13 Helen Martens, "Women in the Hutterite Song Book,” in C. Arnold Snyder and Linda A. 
Huebert Hecht, eds., Profiles of Anabaptist Women. Sixteenth Century Reforming Pioneers 
(Waterloo, 1996), 222-247. 

14 Ibid., 225: “The songs in Die Lieder der Hutterischen Brüder were written by men"; "Despite 
the fact that all the authors of the songs in LHBr were men." 

15 Vaclav Boc, Hauptmerkmale der huterischen Lieder (Pilzen, 1972). 

16 Boc, Hauptmerkmale (see above, n. 15), pp. 168 and 455. 

17 lbid. p.444. 
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The author of the hymn “Sollst du bei Gott dein Wohnung han"? is given as 
either Ludwig Hátzer (V. Boc) or Leonhard Schiemer (song book of the Hutterite 
Brethren). Wolkan points out, however, that the hymn perhaps originally had 
only six verses, since these result in the acrostic Sophia. Since no female martyr 
is sung about in the hymn and because of the obviously ambiguous authorship 
of the hymn, it also could be conceivable that Sophia refers to the name of a 
female author. A question for investigation would be, whether Leonhard 
Schiemer or Ludwig Hátzer added only the two last stanzas of the hymn. 

The extensive body of Hutterite hymns contains, along with numerous 
hymns about the martyr fate of women whose names are known, songs about 
those who are anonymous?? and many hymns - twenty five in number — about 
female biblical figures. Six hymns deal with the biblical Susanna. Helen Martens 
has noted the exemplary character that these female figures had for Hutterite 
women and she also commented on the erotic element in their stories. Susanna 
and Esther are said to have been very beautiful and courageous women. They 
bore the responsibility not only for their own chastity, but also for the chastity 
and honesty of their men. Martens comes to the conclusion that it was impor- 
tant to learn trust in God from these hymns. The story of Susanna was, in addi- 
tion, a story with a good ending. But, above all, men as well as women were 
intended to be trained to obedience. For this purpose, women who were obedi- 
ent to their husbands — and to God, the priests, etc. — often were taken as exam- 
ples. The message was: trust, pray and God will protect you from danger and 
distress.2° Not least of all, the biblical stories centred around these women also 
had a high entertainment value, such as the story of Sara in the Apocrypha, 
who seven times lost her fiancé shortly before her wedding. 

The hymn by Christel Schmidt deals with the story of the self-confident 
heroine Judith and is written to the Meistersinger tune "Herzog Ernst."?! This 
ballad, one of the most frequently contrafacted secular songs, describes the 
eleventh-century rebellion of the Duke of Swabia against his step-father 
Konrad 11. The hero must survive numerous adventures that take place, in part, 
in a fanciful Orient, and points to an always current German political 


18 Walter, Die Lieder der Hutterischen Brüder (see above, n. 12), p. 28. 

19 For example, the hymns “Herr Gott in deinem Reiche" (Ibid., p. 582) and “Von Gott und 
seines Geistes Stark,’ a hymn about the martyr fate suffered by Christina Brünnerin (Ibid., 
p. 817), in which, however, the fate of the executed man is described in nine verses, while 
that of Christina in only two verses. 

20 Martens, "Women in the Hutterite Song Book" (see above, n. 13), 237. 

21 ` Walter, Die Lieder der Hutterischen Brüder (see above, n. 12), p. 407. 
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background: the problematic relationship between princes and kings, and 
regional and central authority. 


Insights Gained Through the Investigation of the Practice of 
Contrafact 


Almost all the hymns in the collections mentioned above do not have melodies 
composed expressly for them, but rather were sung to already known and 
widely disseminated secular or spiritual tunes. The practice of contrafact 
served, on the one hand, as a means for easier circulation and the rapid learn- 
ing of new hymns for the largely illiterate target groups in the period of origin 
of the hymns, in which the knowledge of musical notation naturally was rela- 
tively rare. On the other hand, it is assumed that the Anabaptists attempted to 
cover up their songs through the paraphrasing of well-known secular songs.?? 
Contrafact was, as well, a usual practice in the song culture of the medieval and 
early-modern periods, by virtue of which even the oldest secular melodies 
have remained preserved to the present day. 

In his article "Ach hülff mich leid’. Zur geistlichen Kontrafaktur weltlicher 
Lieder im frühen 16. Jahrhundert," Volker Martens has traced the development 
of the contrafact of the spiritual hymn “Hilff mir Maria reine meit” on the basis 
of the secular lover's lament by an abandoned girl in the song "Ach hülff mich 
leid,” one of the most popular songs of the first half of the sixteenth century in 
German-speaking areas. He points out that, through the distinct intertextual 
connection constitutive for the spiritual song, a semantic horizon of its own is 
produced, so that through the singing of the spiritual song the explicit renun- 
ciation of the world — just as secular love is also renounced in the secular 
song — can be consummated once again.?? In her work on the manuscript 
“s-Gravenhage from the Beginenhof in Antwerp,7^ Ulrike Hascher-Burger 


22 Cf. Paul M. Yoder, "The Ausbund,” in Paul M. Yoder, et al., eds., Four Hundred Years with the 
Ausbund (Scottdale, 1964), 8. 

23 Volker Mertens, "Ach hülff mich leid”. Zur geistlichen Kontrafaktur weltlicher Lieder im 
frühen 16. Jahrhundert,” in Gattungen und Formen des europäischen Liedes vom 14. bis zum 
16. Jahrhundert, Michael Zywitz, Volker Honemann, Christian Bettels, eds., [Studien und 
Texte zum Mittelalter und zur frühen Neuzeit, vol. 8 (Münster, New York, Munich and 
Berlin, 2005), 170. 

24 “Ditis die gheestelicke melodie tusschen ihesum christum ende de minnende ziele, gheset 
op noetkins van weerliken liedekijns, om dat men die werlike worden (wereldlijke tekst) 
sal moghen vergheeten, want daer niet dan ydelheit [Eitelkeit] in gheleghen en es" From 
the manuscript 's-Gravenhage from the Begijnhof in Antwerp, and therein the text Die 
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cites the recommendation to forget, if possible, the secular text while singing 
spiritual contrafacts of secular songs, if one did not want to fall prey to vanity. 
Anabaptist singers too were reproached with the charge that a semantic con- 
nection existed between a contrafacted original and a new hymn by contem- 
poraries such as the Jesuit father Christoph Andreas Fischer: 


You have written your little songs about your stiff-necked brethren who 
have been either hanged or burned or drowned, which you sing to the 
tunes of quite wanton and lewd songs. Such as, for example, you sing the 
song by Hansel Schmidt to the tune of the Count of Rome, or of 
Hildebrandt. A second to the tune of Ein Bluemlein auff der Heiden. A 
third to the tune of Der Wachter auf der Zinnen. A fourth to the tune of 
Das Frewlein von Britannien.... A song about your brethren beheaded in 
Vienna to the tune of Ich stund an einem Morgen; likewise two other 
songs about other people, one to the tune of Es wohnet Lieb bey Liebe, 
the other to the tune of Ach Lieb mit leyd, and still others of the same 
sort. Are these not respectable songs? Are these not virtuous songs? 
These are a sign that such are well known to you, that is, that you also sing 
other words to the tunes of these songs. And so that no one notices that 
you are a bit too carnal, you use such tunes in your spiritual (rather: god- 
less) songs, so that you always remind yourself of your wantonness.?® 


If, in the view of the Counter-Reformation activist Fischer, the songs possibly 
sparked “wantonness” among the singers, then whose wantonness was it sup- 
posed to have been, that of the men or that of the women? And what role was 
played by these feelings - love, courtly love, desire, sensual pleasure - that pos- 
sibly were aroused through these songs for the new relationships beginning to 
be established among couples and families? Were attributions of new or tradi- 
tional gender roles thereby transferred from secular music, what was later 
called "folk song" into the new life models of the Protestant middle-class mar- 
riage? Or did the emotional tensions aroused by the underlying layers of sexu- 
ality, eroticism and corporeality transport only religious feelings or serve their 
intensification? 


gheestlicke melody tusschen Jhesum Christum ende die mynnende ziel, quoted after Urike 
Hascher-Burger, “Zang op het begijnhof,’ Tijdschrift voor Gregoriaans 24 (1999), 126-132. 

25 Andreas Fischer, Der Hutterischen Widertauffer Taubenkobel: In welchem all jhr Wust, Mist, 
Kot vnnd Vnflat etc. werden erzählet. Auch des grossen Taubers des Jakob Hutters Leben 
(Ingolstadt, 1607), quoted, in translation, after Wolkan, Die Lieder der Wiedertäufer (see 
above, n. 5), pp. iii-iv. 
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The pre-condition for such a dynamic produced by the practice of contra- 
fact is a distinct intertextual connection. In the case of the hymn “Komm Gott 
Vater von Himmeln”? by Hans Langenmantel, a contrafact of “Tagweis von 
eines Königs Tochter,” also called “Es wohnet Lieb bei Liebe" after the first line 
of the song, there appears to be such a connection. “Es wohnet Lieb bei Liebe" 
is one of the most frequent models given as the "tune" for Anabaptist hymns. 
In his treatment of the melodies of the old Anabaptist hymns, Ernst Sommer 
listed all 252 identified tunes and assigned them according to derivations and 
origin to different groups. Only barely half of them are spiritual songs. Seventy- 
five come from narrative songs of secular origin; fifty-four are subsumed by 
Sommer under "secular songs of different content." Among the latter, numer- 
ous love songs of various genres are found. A further forty-six tunes of spiritual 
and secular songs cannot be documented directly. In these, too, there is much 
sorrow and happiness in love.?7 

The most frequent secular model given as a “tune” for Anabaptist hymns is 
the song "Ich stund an einem Morgen," with fifty identified instances. It is con- 
sidered the most famous of farewell songs from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
century. The riding song “Ob ich schon arm und elend bin.” and the “Hildebrand” 
ballad follow with twenty-seven instances each, as well as the "Tagweis von 
eines Kónigs Tochter/Es wohnet Lieb bei Liebe" with twenty-four instances. 
The Tagweis (dawn tune) or Tageslied (dawn song) is a sub-genre of the min- 
nesong (love song).?® 

"Es wohnet Lieb bei Liebe" tells of the fatal end of an impossible love 
between a virgin daughter of a king and a knight. The maiden, who knows 
exactly what she wants, persuades her guard to let her go into the forest, where 
her beloved waits for her. Before she can meet him, however, she is kidnapped 
by a dwarf. Finally freed again, she finds her supposedly forsaken knight dying, 
and stabs herself with the sword that she draws from his mortal wound. The 


26 Ausbund (see above, n. 1), No. 37: "Komm Gott Vater von Himmeln. Ein anderes Lied von 
Hans Langenmantel, und seinem Knecht Weissenhorn, enthauptet, und die Magd 
ertránkt^ The hymn is also printed in the Song Book of the Hutterian Brethren (HB, 
p. 483). On the controversial authorship, see Ursula Lieseberg, Die Lieder des Peter 
Riedemann. Studien zum Liedgut der Tüufer im 16. Jahrhundert [Europäische 
Hochschulschriften, Reihe I, Deutsche Sprache und Literatur, vol. 1692] (Frankfurt a/M, 
1998), pp. 93-96. 

27 Cf. Sommer, “Die Melodien der alten deutschen Täuferlieder” (see above, n. 2), 156-157. 

28 _ On the spiritual Tagelied in particular, see also André Schnyder, Das geistliche Tagelied des 
spdten Mittlalters und der frühen Neuzeit. Textsammlung, Kommentar und Umrisse einer 
Gattungsgeschichte (Tübingen and Basel, 2004). 
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unfaithful guard is brutally dismembered by the king upon a shambles (a place 
of slaughter) as a means of deterrence. 

The tune of this song underlies eight hymns in the Ausbund and eleven in 
the song book of the Hutterian Brethren. In a contrafact, citations from the 
first line or the concluding section also can be included along with loans from 
the metrical and formal structure that form the basis of the song’s singability. 
Apart from the adoption of the rhyme scheme and the number of lines per 
stanza, the aggressive and unconditional tone struck by the desperately loving 
woman, however, is also frequently taken over from this song. It is taken up 
even in its words and metaphors in the Anabaptist hymn “Komm Gott Vater 
von Himmeln" by Hans Langenmantel and turned to a religious purpose: for 
example, the knight motif, the guard motif, or day-night metaphors (verse 9: 
"that we no longer be children of the night, but rather of the day"). The deter- 
mined virgin of the minnesong here becomes the model for the pugnacious 
martyr of the Anabaptist hymn, who is ready to die for the "fire" of divine love. 
This tune selection is not by chance or superficial, but rather a quite calculated 
contrafact made in exact knowledge of the original model that, in addition, 
employs the transfer of a gender image. 


Ein schoen Gesangbüchlein (A Beautiful Little Song Book)?? 


Finally, Ein schoen Gesangbüchlein, the hymnbook of the German Mennonites 
that to a large extent derives from Dutch sources,?° can be investigated. In this 
song book, none of the authors are identified. Some of the Mennonite hymns 
and hymn forms (for example, the “role song" with its responsories between 
the soul and God) recall, in contrast to the two other hymnals, the hymns of 
the Devotio Moderna contained, in the German-speaking realm, in unpub- 
lished hymn manuscripts from women's convents.?! Possible parallels and con- 
nections must still be investigated. 


29 Ein schoen Gesangsbüchlein geistlicher Lieder, Manuskript Trier, 1563-64 (copy made after 
the only existing copy in Trier, examined in the "Forschungsstelle der Mennonitischen 
Geschichtsvereins Deutscheland e.V" at Weierhof.). 

30  Wolkan, Die Lieder der Wiedertäufer (see above, n. 5), p. 102: (in translation) “indeed, one 
can assert that the larger part of the hymnbook is attributable to Dutch hymns”; as well as 
Van Delden-Hildebrandt, Das Liederbuch "Ausbund" (see above, n. 6), 24. 

31 Cf. the hymnal of Anna von Cologne published by Walter Salmen, Liederbuch der Anna 
von Köln (um 1500), [Denkmäler Rheinischer Musik, Walter Salmen and Johannes Koepp, 
eds., vol. 4] (Düsseldorf, 1954), or the hymnal of Catherina Tirs, published in part by 
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The Anabaptists created new social associations among themselves through 
their religious convictions. At the basis of this lies their process of agreement 
upon a common religious goal, which is invoked again and again in the hymns 
and could be called “trust in God" and “devotion to God.” Through the con- 
struction of gender relationships, the social bonds in internal and external 
relations are ordered and placed in a hierarchy: First, Helen Martens sum- 
marises the religious goal of the Hutterites as “have faith, pray, and God will 
deliver you from danger and death.”®? The practice of trust in God is equally 
important and difficult for all human beings - there is no difference herein for 
men and women. The point of concern is a higher idealistic goal that all should 
reach. Accordingly, numerous representations of deeply religious, strong and 
courageous women, who appear in a definitely positive light and on an equal 
basis with men, are found in the hymn texts as well as through contrafacts. 

Second, in the description of the actual social order, on the other hand, dis- 
tinct differences between the sexes are displayed in the hymn texts. Men and 
women differ from each other in their fields of activity, in their life environ- 
ments and also in their personality traits. In addition, the women owe obedi- 
ence not only to God, but also to the man. In spite of all the differences, 
however, the sexes appear to be of equal value. 

Finally, when the issue is concrete cultural production and transmission of 
that production, a clear process of displacement at the expense of women, 
such as we also know it today, takes place in the end, as there are hardly any 
women mentioned by name in the hymns, in contrast to the numerous men. 
Instead, women are frequently described as objects or bodies; the question of 
whether and to what extent women themselves were culturally creative, is not 
at all a theme in early historiography, although singing is supposed to have 
been especially important for women;?? and, as in the treatment of historical 
material, it is assumed to the present day that women had practically no share 
in the production of culture — in spite of a considerable body of anonymous 
hymns. In this way, women are possibly once again excluded. 


Bernhard Hólscher, Niederdeutscher geistliche Lieder und Sprüche aus dem Münsterlande 
(Berlin, 1854), or Albrecht Classen, "Mein Seel fang an zu singen”: religiöse Frauenlieder des 
15. und 16. Jahrhunderts, Kritische Studien und Textedition [Studies in Spirituality: 
Supplements, 6] (Louvain, 2002). 

32 Martens, "Women in the Hutterite Song Book,” (see above, n. 13), 237. 

33 Lee Emerson Deets, quoted (in translation) by Lieseberg, Die Lieder des Peter Riedemann, 
(see above, n. 26), p. 173: "Only the singing in religious meetings suggests emotional 
catharsis, and then by the women. The Hutterites like to sing. It is one of their few 
moments of self-expression.” 


CHAPTER 7 


Your Mother in Bonds 


The Testament of Soetken van den Houte 
Marjan Blok 
Introduction 
The Flemish Anabaptist martyr Soetken van den Houte was executed in the 


"Gravensteen" of Gent on November 20, 1560.! The records list her as Avezoete 
van den Houtte, 40 years of age, mother of three children, decapitated.? The 


FIGURE 7.1 The Gravensteen castle Ghent 
PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AUTHOR 


1 The date November 27 is mistakenly mentioned in the Testament. For a biography of Soetken, 
see Brad S. Gregory, "Soetken van den Houte of Oudenaarde,” in Profiles of Anabaptist Women. 
Sixteenth Century Reforming Pioneers, eds. C. Arnold Snyder and Linda A. Hubert Hecht 
(Waterloo, 1996), 365-377; see also L.A. De Rycker, "Een proces voor ketterij, te Gent. 1560- 
1561,” Jaarboek van het Willemsfonds 87 (1878), 12-150. 

2 ALE. Verheyden, Le Martyrologe Protestant des Pays-Bas du Sud au xvre Siècle (Brussels, 
1960), p. 249. 
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entry of November 20 includes Martha Baerts, her maid servant,? and Lynken 
van Heercke, both specified as Anabaptists.* Only fifty percent of the martyrs 
of the main cities of Flanders (Antwerp, Bruges, Ghent and Kortrijk) find their 
way into the martyrs literature. Doubtless the inclusion of Soetken in the well- 
known Martyr’s Mirror is due to her relatively lengthy correspondence with 
her children and loved ones, known as Een Testament gemaeckt by Soetken uan 
den Houte het welcke sy binnen Gendt in Vlaenderen metten Doodt beuesticht 
heeft (A Testament, made by Soetken van den Houte which she confirmed with her 
death). The Testament, written while imprisoned and awaiting her execution, 


3 Soetken mentions Martha in her second letter as imprisoned with her. Van den Houte, 
Testament (see hereafter, n. 5), fols. Biv and Bar. 

4 Lynken Claes, arrested at the same time during the summer of 1560, was executed not until 
August 14, 1561, along with Tanneken Delmeer from Oudenaarde. 

5 Een Testament gemaeckt by Soetken uan den Houte het welcke sy binnen Gendt in Vlaenderen 
metten Doodt beuesticht heeft Anno M.D. ende Lx den xvij Novembris Ende haeren kinderen 
Dauid Betken ende Tanneken tot een Memorie ende voor het alder beste Goet heeft naghelaten 
Als een jegelick Leesen mach. Hier achter noch by ghedruckt een schoone Kinder Tucht: hoe alle 
vrome Ouders haar kinderen (na wtwijsen der Schriftueren) schuldich ende gehouden zijn te 
regheren. We find the work included in a martyrs book of 1577. F. Pijper, "Een Nieuw Ontdekt 
Doopsgezind Martelaarsboek Nederlands archief voor kerkgeschiedenis/ Dutch Review of 
Church History 2 (1903), 286—300. Pijper states about this work, p. 286 "een martelaarsboek 
van eene bepaalde fractie der Doopsgezinden, te weten de Vlamingen...het welk een bijzon- 
dere geest ademde en bestemd was voor de stichting van bepaalde kringen.” However, the 
Testament is printed in different lettering and dates from 1579. Paul Valkema Blouw, 
Typographia Batava 1541-1600, 2 vols. (Nieuwkoop, 1998), 1: no. 2574, and EW Moes and 
C.P. Burger, De Amsterdamsche Boekdrukkers en Uitgevers in de Zestiende Eeuw, 4 vols. 
(Utrecht, repr. 1988), 2: 19, no. 269. Ferd. van der Haeghen, Th. Arnold and R. vanden Berghe, 
Bibliographie des Martyrologes Protestants Neerlandais [Bibliotheca Belgica] 2 vols. (La Haye, 
1890), 1: 173-177. Both Van der Haeghyen etc., and Valkema Blouw mention Nicolaes Biestkens 
in Amsterdam as the printer, whereas the other works in this martyrs book came all from the 
Schinckel-Hendricksz press in Delft; Valkema Blouw, Typographia, 1: nos. 2647, 107, 5217, 5270, 
4901-2. See also Pijper, Martelaarsboeken ('s-Gravenhage, 1924), p. 109. Pijper also ascribes 
the Kindertucht to Soetken; we know it to have been written by Menno Simons, however, 
cf. Valkema Blouw, Typographia, 1: no. 2778. Een Testament was popular throughout the cen- 
turies: reprints appeared in 1582, 1586, 1605, 1636, 1641, 1664, 1679, 1699 and 1748.; see Valkema 
Blouw, Typographia, 1: nos. 2575 and 2576, and Hans J. Hillerbrand, Anabaptist Bibliography 
1520—1630 (St. Louis, MI, 1991), nos. 3840A-K. For our analysis we will use the 1586 edition, a 
copy from Ghent University Library, accessible through Google Books: Een Testament, ghe- 
maeckt by Soetken vanden Houte, het welcke sy binnen Ghendt in Vlaenderen met den doodt 
beuesticht heft, Anno M.D. en[de] Lx. den xxvij. Nouembris, En|de] haren kinderen, Dauid, 
Detten en|de] Tanneken tot een Memorie ende voor het alderbeste Goedt heeft nagelaten, Als 
een yeghelijck lesen mach. Hier achter noch by ghedruckt, een Testament, dat Anneken van 
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consists of two parts: the Testament proper, addressed to her children David, 
Betken and Tanneken, and a shorter second text, “Eenen Sendtbrief ghe- 
schreuen wt der liefden" to “mijn lieue Broeder en[de] Suster” (“A letter written 
out of love to my dear brother and sister"). Soetken must have received cor- 
respondence from this "brother and sister" as she thanks them for two letters. 
She seems to indicate that these friends (family?) will take on the care of her 
"three little sheep whom I leave behind." The letter is to be sent to her sister 
Betken and furthermore to be read to all fellow believers? She also briefly 
addresses her children again and mentions her daughter Betken by name to 
thank her for her letter. In this second more general letter Soetken says her 
farewells to “friends everywhere,’ as well as her “dear Uncle and Auntie.”? 

This paper proposes to examine the contents of Soetken's texts in order to 
investigate the symbolism with which Soetken seeks to describe her main 
beliefs, values and desired behaviour for her young children. Soetken outlines 
the symbolic universe of a self-confessed "simple" Flemish Anabaptist woman. 
The Testament reflects a measure of independent, textual, self-understanding 
on the part of a member of a cosmic church of true believers within a hostile 
"world? who are transcending bleak circumstances in favour of a paradigm of 
ultimate role reversal. 

A close scrutiny of Soetken's text will undoubtedly contribute to the aim of 
this volume to study the imagology of Anabaptist women. The chapter itself 
does not, however, directly pursue this topic. Instead, taking as a departure 
point Joep Leerssen's remark that “what is described is always a cultural differ- 
ence, a sense in which one nation is perceived to be ‘different from the rest’”!° 


Rotterdam haren sone Esaiam bestelt heft den 14. Januarij, Anno 1539. Met een schoon 
Liedeken int eynde van elck Testament ghestelt, ghemaect door de selue vrouwen (Delft, 
1586). Van der Haeghen etc., Bibliographie, 179-182. The spiritual song, “O Godt ghy st 
mijn Hulper fijn, Verlost my van de eewighe pijn,” (fol. Bav-4r) written by Martha Baerts is 
also found in the Tweede Liedeboeck of 1583; N.P. van der Zijpp, "Soetken van den Hout(t) 
e" in Mennonite Encyclopedia, 5 vols. (Scottdale, PA, etc., 1955-1990), 4: 570, wrongly names 
Soetken as the author. The song is recorded by Camerata Trajectina, Genade ende Vrede, 
Doopsgezinde muziek uit de 16e en 17e eeuw (Globe, prod. Klaas A. Posthuma, GLO 6038, 
1996), CD1, 13. See furthermore the detailed survey of Brad S. Gregory, “Particuliere marte- 
laarsbundels uit de late zestiende eeuw,’ Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 19 (1993), 81-106. 

Van den Houte, Testament (see above, n. 5), fol. Biv. 

“Dry Schaepkens die ic achterlate.” Ibid., fol. Brv. 

Ibid., fol. Bar. 

"Vriende[n] ouer alle” and “Oomken ende Moeyken.” Ibid., fol. B3v. 
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10 Joep Leerssen, “National identity and national stereotype,” on http://cf.hum.uva.nl/ 
images/info/leers.html. 
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and speaking in a deconstructive fashion, we may perhaps find that Soetken 
was “different” indeed. 


Paradigm and Theology 


Soetken formulates her understanding of the world and of herself in the con- 
text of awaiting martyrdom. Her husband, Ghylein de Mueleneere," had 
already met a similar fate in 1554. There is no doubt in Soetken's mind that she 
will soon give up her life.!? Only a callous soul could visit the Gravensteen 
prison on a bleak November day and read the Testament of Soetken without 
being moved by the extreme circumstances in which the document was 
written. She says of her letter: "Written by me Soetken van den Houte, your 
mother in bonds written with haste (shivering of cold) out of love” She 
emphasises that she writes prayerfully and intensely, weeping while entrusting 
her thoughts to paper.!* Nevertheless, a sense of alienation or bewilderment 
confronts us when we seek to understand another human being more or less 
voluntarily facing death, as it still puzzles us today when we speak of suicide 
bombers, for example. Do we not wish to tell Soetken, "forget it darling, go 
home to your children”?!? One's interpretation of death, however, reveals one's 
self-perception perhaps better than any other symbol. Berger and Luckmann 
write: 


‘A strategic legitimating function of symbolic universes for individual 
biography is the ‘location’ of death. The experience of the death of others 
and, subsequently, the anticipation of one's own death posit the marginal 
situation par excellence for the individual."6 Soetken’s paradigm must, 


11  Ghylein de Mueleneere is listed as a Calvinist, however. Verheyden, Le Martyrologe (see 
above, n. 2), p. 212. Cf. Gregory, "Soetken van den Houte" (see above, n. 1), 365-367. 

12 Vanden Houte, Testament (see above, n. 5), fol. Biv. “Ick dencke dat het nu de laetste reyse 
is, en[de] wy zijn so wel ghemoet om onse offerhande te doen.” 

13 ` "Geschreuen by my Soetken vanden Houte, u Moeder in ba[n]den, Geschreuen met 
haesten (al beuende van coude) wt liefden." Ibid., fol. Bav; cf. fol. Aıv. 

14 Ibid, fol. Apr, 

15 It is not unlikely that the authorities in Ghent would have dismissed Soetken with a light 
punishment had she recanted; the extra months of imprisonment and multiple efforts to 
convert the women back to the Roman fold seem to suggest the desire of the authorities 
to avoid execution altogether. There is disagreement concerning the nature of the actual 
execution; cf. De Rycker, “Een process" (see above, n. 1), 122-123, 129, and 133. 

16 Peter Berger and Thomas Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality (London, 1991), p. 18. 
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therefore, contain the necessary elements to make her own death 
unavoidable and acceptable to herself and to her children. 


Sixteenth-century Flemish Anabaptism formulated a paradigm shift over 
against the prevailing medieval understanding of the world. The Flemish 
Anabaptists saw themselves as opposite to this “world,” as the true people of 
God. The world does not honour us, Soetken believed. We were rejected by the 
world but chosen by God even though we are but miserable earthworms and 
must now testify of the mercies of God, to this very world. She uses the word 
“cast offs” or “throwaways,” a word which according to Jelsma was never used 
by a male martyr in referring to himself in any of the martyr's texts!” In juxta- 
position to this perspective of the world is the perceived heavenly reward and 
reversal of roles. Soetken quotes Isaiah when explaining that God wishes to 
dwell within the humble heart. This humility, however, is seen in the light of 
the eventual riches. Christ’s incarnation is discussed from this perspective as 
well and his life is an example of suffering and obedience for our salvation. 
Soetken identifies with the sorrow of Christ who longs to finish his task in 
favour of the heavenly reward. Mary’s humility is another example. God elects 
the humble maiden to give birth to the Christ and she obeys this divine ordina- 
tion.!® Mary is proof that power is on the side of the meek and that the pres- 
ently proud and powerful will eventually be “forced off their chairs.”!? Soetken 
draws the parallel: the humble will be lifted up, the hungry will be satisfied, the 
proud will be scattered, the rich will be emptied, but the poor receive the good 
news. Simplicity and unity are the way to heavenly riches. In the kingdom of 
the Father the believer will feast at the table of the Lord, served by Him with 
new wine.?? Hence the currently powerless situation is transcended in favour 
of a powerful reality beyond: “We say adieu till we meet the others, above in the 
New Jerusalem.”2! 

This rather remarkable paradigm shift — posing oneself over against the gen- 
eral social context in favour of a transcendent reality reserved for an exclusive 
minority of righteous ones — was made possible by the newly found objectivity 


17  "Wechwerpelinge[n]" Van den Houte, Testament (see above, n. 5), fol. Biv. A. Jelsma, 
“De positie van de vrouw in de Radicale Reformatie,” Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 15 (1989), 
25-36, there 34. 

18 _ Van den Houte, Testament (see above, n. 5), fol. Bar. 

19 ` “Vanden Stoel ghestooten.” Ibid., fol. Bav. 

20 Ibid. fol. Bav. 

21 “Wij seggen Adieu, tot dat wy by den anderen comen hier bouen in dat nieuwe Jerusalem.” 
Ibid., fol. Bar. 
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of the printed biblical text.?? Medieval epistemology operated by way of the 
social reality of clergy and community, but for Soetken no longer provided the 
foundation for truth. The biblical text was now the objectifying alternative, 
while biblical history replaced a unified social norm. From Abel's time onward 
many have suffered, Soetken argued, thereby indicating that they walked 
on the straight and narrow path. They were persecuted, despised and disre- 
spected, especially by the false prophets — clearly an anticlerical reference.?? 
The prophets, the apostles, Christ and the contemporary believer all suffer and 
fight the good fight.?* Soetken views the present believer in the lineage of 
the people of Israel, since they too were chosen by God.” This election of the 
faithful is revealed through the Spirit of God, who led his people out of Egypt 
and brought them to the new Jerusalem. God is identified as the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.?6 The printed text thus provides the opportunity for 
a more abstract dualist self-interpretation and makes it possible to transcend 
the social reality to a certain extent. 

Soetken emphasises that she and her husband had been of the same mind, 
despite accusations to the contrary.?? She identifies their shared faith as focus- 
ing on baptism?? and the incarnation of Christ.?? Nevertheless, it is the idea of 
navolging, or imitation, in line with the medieval idea of penance;?? that is 
emphasised most prominently throughout the text. Salvation is unthinkable 
without a penitential life of perseverance until death. Apparently, children 
automatically merit salvation because of their youth.?! Maturing beyond this 
positive original position, the child must make the choice between life and 


22 We find approximately 70 biblical references in the 24 octavo size pages of text, presum- 
ably quoted by Soetken from memory but likely edited before print. See Piet Visser, 
"Het bedrieglijk onbewogen bestaan van brieven. Een editorische vergelijking tussen 
de geschreven en de gedrukte martelaarsteksten van Jeronimus en Lysken Segers.” 
Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 29 (2003), 65-87. 

23 Vanden Houte, Testament (see above, n. 5), fol. Aer 

24 Ibid, fol. Bir. 

25 Ibid., fol. A6v. 

26 Ibid. fol. A8v. 

27 Gregory, "Soetken van den Houte" (see above, n. 1), 367, discusses the confessional dis- 
crepancy between Soetken and Ghylein. 

28  Soetken was baptised in 1557, hence after her husband's death; J.B. Cannaert, Bijdragen tot 
de kennis van het oude strafrecht in Vlaenderen (Gent, 1835), p. 252. 

29 Vanden Houte, Testament (see above, n. 5), fol. Bir. 

30 For example Sjouke Voolstra, "True Penitence: The Core of Menno Simons’ Theology,” 
Mennonite Quarterly Review, 62 (1988), 387—400. 

31 “lonckheydt, in uwer kintschap, ghy hebt noch v deel in ws Vaders rijck" Van den Houte, 
Testament (see above, n. 5), fol. Aa. 
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death: “because it is up to you to choose life or death, good or evil.”32 Evil coin- 
cides with the pleasures of the world that lead to all manner of injustice: lying 
and deception, swearing, gossip, hate, envy and drunkenness, banqueting and 
indulgence, idolatry and stinginess, unchastity and vanity, indecent language, 
dancing and the Dke 29 Soetken points out that social acceptability must not be 
the measure of these things as temporary pleasure must not outweigh “your 
Father's inheritance."?^ Temporal delights tempt one to condemnation and the 
fact that the masses, or as Soetken puts it “the great heap,” adhere to these 
practices is proof of their contemptible status. Is it not true that there is more 
earth than gold, and more water in the sea than raindrops, she argues.?6 Hence 
a minority position points to a purified alternative state. The fact that believ- 
ers are ill fitted to the social hierarchy, is clear proof of their superior percep- 
tion of truth. Only those who practise navolgen en beteringe (imitation and 
improvement) will escape the gaping mouth of hell.?? The difference, then, in 
Soetken's paradigm, consists in the epistemological shift toward the objectivity 
of text and the ability to perceive the church as a minority option. 


Navolging: Fashion, Food and Family 


Soetkens's advice concerning fashion, food and family would not come across 
very well in contemporary glossy magazines. Soetken's understanding of pen- 
ance remained essentially the same as that of medieval theology and domi- 
nated her instructions to her children, including the usual Anabaptist list of 
practical prescriptions for Christian behaviour: refrain from lying as it kills the 
soul;?® speak no evil so as to avoid conflict and maintain peace with all; 
obey your parents; work diligently so that food will be plentiful?? and you will 
have enough to share with the poor who should be loved and helped with 
donations;^? and practise meekness and humility in order to inherit the earth 
and see God. Evil thoughts are to be countered with psalms and hymns and 


32 “Wantu staet nu te kiesen het leven oft den de doot, goet oft quaet” Ibid. 
33 Ibid. 

34 lbid. fol. Aer, 

35 “Grooten hoop" Ibid. 


36 Ibid. 
37 lbid. 
38 Ibid, fol. Av. 
39 Ibid. 


40 Ibid. fol. A2v-ar. 
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spiritual songs," while indecent language is to be avoided. Submission to 
authority is following the example of Christ.*? This same submission is due to 
the dear “uncle and auntie” and to all others who provide food for the chil- 
dren.^? The prescribed work ethic demands simplicity in labour and the avoid- 
ance of all manner of ambition such as trade, salesmanship and the pursuit of 
profit,** as these lead to discontentment. 

The believer must aim for simplicity in diet as well: “Do not love tasty foods 
or wine.’* “Costly meals" are not the reflection of true riches.*6 "If you have 
food and cover, so let it be enough for you."^? Correct diet consists of, by impli- 
cation and in following the example of the prophet Daniel and Joseph in Egypt, 
mush and water.*® The simple diet frees up time for gratitude and prayer. 
The negative type of Esau, who sold his birth right and inheritance for a bowl 
of soup, is put forward to demonstrate the adverse effects of gluttonous desires. 
David and Tobias are cited as examples to prove that the just shall not want for 
bread 29 Soetken instructs the children not to spend their time in vanity, pride, 
drinking or feasting, but rather in humility and sober living.5° 

The reward for the believer for all these efforts are the promises of beautiful 
things that await in the kingdom of heaven. This kingdom is situated beyond 
death, and the pathway leading to it is strewn with painful experiences: Soetken 
specifies these as weeping, grief, tribulation, oppression and being led as a 
lamb to slaughter?! The adornment of the saints must be pursued in order to 
be found worthy of the wedding feast of the Lamb.5? Death is followed by 
the wiping away of tears, the wedding feast of the Lamb and finally the 
shiny robe of white silk for which the housewife must prepare herself,5? silk 
being a symbol of righteousness, according to Soetken. Such is the future of 
the "small heap”54 if they remain faithful to the death in keeping God's 


41  "Gheestelijcke Liedekens.’ Ibid., fols. Aar A7v. 

42 Ibid, fol. Agv. 

43 “Oomken en[de] Moeyken.’ Ibid., fol. A7v. 

44 “Coopmanschap.” Ibid, fol. Aav. 

45 “Bemindt oock die leckere spijse niet noch de[n] wijn.” Ibid. 
46  "Costelicke maeltijden,” Ibid. 

47 “Als ghy v voetsel ende decsel hebt, so laet v ghenoeghen.” Ibid., fol. Agr. 
48 ` “Moes ende water.’ Ibib., fols. A4r-4v. 

49 Ibid, fols. A8v-Bır. 

50 "Suypen noch in brassen.” Ibid., fol. Bar. 

51 Ibid, fol. Asv. 

52 Ibid, fol. B3v. 

53 Ibid, fol. Asv. 

54 ` "Cleyn hoopken.” Ibid., fol. A6r. 
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commandments.55 Over yonder there is unspeakably joy: “O my dearest ones, 
work toward such a wedding robe, so that you will enter among the number of 
children of God into the feast of the Lamb.'56 Hence, any sense of luxury and 
fashion is to be postponed until the afterlife when these elements serve as met- 
aphors of a state of bliss.5” On earth the believer must not desire earthly goods 
or jewellery.5? Several times Soetken uses the metaphor of silver, gold and jew- 
ellery in the context of something one leaves behind by way of an inheritance, 
emphasising that her letters far surpass such treasures in value "9 

To judge a person by possessions, or to envy others because of their talents 
is foolishness; rather, “the small heap”®° must be followed and all relations are 
to be based on love, which is the perfect bond. The manifold riches of the 
world are prone to fire, war, or misfortune, she says, clearly a reference to the 
temporal nature of the immediate social context. Desiring such perishable 
goods, does not indicate wisdom, as our times are not in our hands; Soetken 
therefore exhorts her children not to mourn over lost family possessions.9! The 
sisters are encouraged to follow the examples of the biblical figures Judith and 
Esther. The latter requires some explanation as Esther's demeanour seems to 
be in discordance with the idea of simplicity in dress. Soetken solves the dis- 
crepancy of the fashionable but godly Esther by stating that Esther beautified 


55 Ibid, fol. A6v. Does Soetken imply the doctrine of soul sleep when she says: “ende dat wy 
malcanderen moghen sien inden dach der verrijsenisse met blyschap. (fol. A8v)? See also 
the charge against her: “ende dat de zielen die scheeden van deze wereldt, ghaen in ruste 
totten uutersten oordele,” Cannaert, Bijdragen (see above, n. 28), p. 251. 

56 “Och mijn alderliefste, wilt doch na sulcken bruylofts cleed arbeyden, op dat ghy meucht 
met dat getal der kinderen Gods in gaen tot der bruyloft des Lams.” Idem. fol. Bv. 

57 Note, however, the later Flemish-Frisian conflict regarding dress, the Flemish erring on 
the side of extravagance, according to the Frisians. See for example, Carel van Ghendt, Het 
beginsel der scheuringen onder de Doops-gesinden (n.p., 1658), in S. Cramer and F. Pijper, 
eds., Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neerlandica, 10 vols. (The Hague, 1903-1914), 7: 534-536. 

58 Vanden Houte, Testament (see above, n. 5), fol. Bir. 

59 “Maer een Juweel wilde ick wel in uwe herten schrijven.” Ibid. fol. Av; cf. fol. Bır. 

60  "Cleyn hoopken.’ Ibid., fol. A6r, etc. 

61 Ibid. fol. Bir. It is not clear what the extent of these family possessions is. De Rycker 
believes that Soetken and her fellow prisoners had but moderate means; De Rycker, “Een 
proces" (see above, n. 1), 114. The records make mention of the confiscation of goods, 
ostensibly to cover the costs of the court proceedings; see Cannaert, Bijdragen (see above, 
n. 28), pp. 255 and 267. Apparently Soetken was able to maintain the assistance of a maid. 
For an example of well to do Anabaptist women in the southern Low Countries, see 
J.G.C. Venner, “Vrouwen en de Reformatie: Godsdienstkeuze en activiteiten van vrouwen 
in het Maasdal aan het begin van de opstand,” in Religie aan de grens: aspecten van de 
Limburgse kerkgeschiedenis eds. R.M. de La Haye et al. (Delft, 1997), pp. 37-49, there 42. 
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herself on behalf of king Ahasuerus with shining “royal robes”? with a holy 
objective in mind. Esther furthermore countered the effects of luxurious fash- 
ion by fasting and prayer, and by remaining humble. The Old Testament 
queen’s true adornment consisted instead of good works, argues Soetken, and 
for Betken and Tanneken these adorning works consist of friendliness, meek- 
ness, humility, obedience, longsuffering, chastity, honesty, purity, peaceful- 
ness, perseverance and mercy. 

The general rules for believers are further specified for the children. They 
should not play in the streets with evil boys but should “diligently learn to read 
and write in order to gain wisdom”? The acquisition of literacy is obvi- 
ously aimed at reading the Scriptures.9^ This exhortation is primarily directed 
at David, the eldest, but repeated for the sisters Betken and Tanneken.® 
Furthermore, the children are exhorted not to fight with each other, but to be 
friendly in their communications. Soetken writes Betken that when David and 
Tanneken come to visit, they should greet and kiss each other in their mother's 
name. The younger children should obey the elder child.96 The children must 
care for each other, search the Scriptures and keep the first and second com- 
mandments." It is better to grieve than to cause grief, to be disdained than to 
disdain, to be beaten than to beat The girls Betken and Tanneken are further- 
more instructed not to be naughty, but to be honest and of a quiet manner. 
David as the eldest$? must be a good example for his little sisters, while his list 
of instructions runs as follows: he must acquire wisdom, be a good example, 
guard himself from evil company, love others, exhort with kindness, have 
empathy for those who are sick and not fall into temptation.9? Soetken closes 
the section with specific instructions reiterating the main commandments: to 
love God above all else and your neighbour as yourself.”° All these rules must 
be faithfully maintained, writes Soetken, until “your Father's house”! 


62 “Conincklicke cleederen.” Van den Houte, Testament (see above, n. 5), fol. A8r 

63 “Leert seer leesen en[de] schrijuen, opdat ghy verstandich wordt.” Ibid., fols. A6v, Bav. 

64  Soetken closes her Testament with that final exhortation: “Sijt neerstich om te lesen int 
Testament. Amen.” Ibid., fol. Bir. 

65 Ibid. fol. Azv. 

66 Ibid. fol. A7r. 

67 Ibid, fol. A7v. 

68 Ibid, fols. A6v-7r. 

69 Ibid, fol. A7r. 

70 Ibid, fol. A7v. 

71  Ibdid. fol A6v. Apparently the news that her children were first transported to 
Oudenaarde and subsequently to Brugge caused her to worry a great deal; Bij. The exact 
cause for Soetken's anxiety is not clear. Perhaps Soetken realised she would not see her 
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Much of Soetken’s texts is dedicated to manifold practical instructions 
concerning proper navolging. The penitential theology, so prominent in 
medieval Christianity, thus remains the heart of Soetken’s understanding 
of the Christian faith. The main difference between her understanding and 
that of the medieval church is the epistemological shift from the catholic 
ecclesiological and clerical foundation of knowledge” to the acquisition of 
spiritual insight through the exclusive church and the printed text. It is pre- 
cisely these sources of knowledge that Soetken instructs her children to 
respect: to learn to read and study the Scriptures and be humbly taught by fel- 
low believers.?? 

Should we read a gender-oriented list of instructions here for David in 
contrast to the sisters Betken and Tanneken? I do not know. On the one hand 
it seems that the exhortation addressed to David, begging him to resist 
temptation, might sound more active than the passive qualities of chastity and 
humility required of Betken and her sister. On the other hand, the children of 
both sexes are encouraged to demonstrate similar virtues and commanded to 
learn to read and write. 


Conclusion: Self-perception and Gender Issues 


It is highly doubtful that Soetken entertained any gender-oriented self- 
reflection and, even if she did, there is no evidence of it in her writings. 
Hers was a secure paradigm wherein the Almighty designated a role and status 
to each person, a situation to which she unquestioningly submitted. She 
assumes that with regard to the main demands of her faith and the ultimate 
sacrifice required of her there is neither “male nor female,” and, at least in 
the small margin of the Anabaptist experience of martyrdom, true equality 
existed. The explanation for this equality is sociological rather than theologi- 
cal. Martyrdom (like all forms of sacrifice, such as the charismatic phase 
of religious renewal, missions, political upheaval and paying taxes) does not 
represent social power and therefore seems largely immune to patriarchal 
competition. 


children again, as she speaks of the pain of separation, or perhaps the passage indicates 
that the children were in some danger and hence had fled, since she reports praying for 
the children’s safekeeping. 

72 The court record shows exactly this accusation: “de heylighe scrifturen te tracterene ende 
willen verstaen near UL. eyghenen zin," Cannaert, Bijdragen (see above, n. 28), p. 249. 

73 See for example Van den Houte, Testament (see above, n. 5), fols. Aıv, A7v. 
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Soetken perceives herself primarily as a mother who is responsible for see- 
ing that her offspring be raised “in the way of the Lord."^ Soetken recounts 
that when her husband was taken from her, she gave herself wholeheartedly to 
the education of her children.’> The primary pedagogical goal here was the 
salvation of the child. Educational methods included physical punishment to 
which the child must respond with a humble attitude.” Soetken reconciles her 
self-perception as the mother of her children with the fact that her dedication 
to her faith had rendered that very purpose impossible, by focusing on the 
vicarious role of God-fearing fellow believers, as well as on the role of God 
himself."7 However, Soetken can ultimately forego her calling as a mother in 
favour of following Christ “and abandon her children for Christ's sake."7? She 
therefore views herself primarily as an eternal soul, responding to a divine call- 
ing that transcends social status and commitment, albeit in the remnant's per- 
spective as the social minority of the “brothers and sisters" or “small heap,” in 
view of ultimately exercising power over her present persecutors. 

Soetken furthermore describes herself as a simple person "after the small 
gift I received from the Lord."7? Like many of her contemporaries, she most 
probably had not received any formal education, and this may be the explana- 
tion for her use of the word “simple.”®° Nevertheless, Soetken knows the inde- 
pendence arising from literacy and furthermore is capable of creating texts for 
others. Published female Flemish Anabaptist authors constitute a minority of 
approximately twenty percent compared to their male counterparts, in the 
context of the total known corpus of Flemish martyrs literature printed in 
the sixteenth century.®! However, we know that a little over thirty percent of 
the Flemish martyrs were female, hence the textual production average is not 
so very discriminating,?? especially when compared to our own enlightened 
times. In 2006, 72 percent of books published in the Netherlands were by male 


74 “Inde weghen des Heeren meucht opgheuoedt worden.” Ibid., fol. A1v; cf. fol. A6v. 

75 Ibid, fol. A6r. 

76 _ “Castijdinghe.” Ibid., fol. Aar. 

77 bid. fols. Azv, A6r. 

78 “Ende zijne kinderkens achter laten om Christus wille” Ibid., fol. Bır. 

79 “Nae de cleyne gaue die ick van den Heere ontfanghen hebbe nae mijnder simpelheyt." 
Ibid., fol. Aıv. 

80 Her husband was a “textile worker and a schoolteacher who taught out of their home in 
Oudenaarde,” Gregory, "Soetken van den Houte” (see above, n. 1), 365. 

81 Other female writers were, for example, Lijsken Seghers (d. 1552), Claesken (d. 1559), 
Mayken Boosers (d. 1564) and Mayken Deynoots (d. 1571). 

82 A statistic based on martyrs listed and specified as Anabaptist in Verheyden, Le 
Martyrologe (see above, n. 2), pp. 171-267. 
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authors and none of the major literature prizes were awarded to a female 
author.83 

Is there anything socially assigned and gender specific in Soetken's self- 
perception? Perhaps the kind of metaphors used in the description of the navol- 
ging, such as the re-occurring references to jewellery, clothes and silk, food, 
family relations, and the upbringing of children could be interpreted as such. 
On the other hand, examples of discussions of dress and diet can easily be 
found in the writings of male Anabaptists, although perhaps to a lesser extent.9* 
Gender specifics do not seem to be part of Soetken's contemplations. Instead, 
she concerns herself with the salvation of her soul and that of her children 
within the context of a cosmic yet exclusive church. Within these cosmic dimen- 
sions, power is assigned to the "believer" regardless of gender. Literacy grants 
her the possibility to formulate an epistemology that shifts away from medieval 
ways of knowing, and to pose an alternative reality that includes an ultimate 
power role reversal. We may nonetheless conclude that the picture of a lone and 
powerless woman in prison finding the courage to defy the male dominated 
social system?? on the basis of the objectivity of the printed text, and further- 
more creating her own texts against all odds, captures a "different" image indeed. 


83 X With the exception of the Gouden Doerian prize, awarded for the worst book of 2006. 
Mariët Meester, "AKO-literatuurprijs. En weer was de winnaar geen vrouw,’ Trouw, 1-u- 
2006. The ratio of male/female authors of the well-known “Boekenweekgeschenk” since 
1932 is 6:1; Vrouwendocumentatiecentrum De Feeks, De vrouw als geschenk, Romanfiguren, 
Boekenweek 1932-2006 (Nijmegen, 2007), p. 1. 

84 See for example Jeronimusz Segersz, Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neerlandica (see above, 
n. 57), 2:132; Jacob de Roore, In dit teghenwoordighe Boecxken zijn veel schoone ende liefli- 

jcke Brieuen, van eenen ghenaemt Jacob de Keersmaecker, die hy wt zijnder gheuanckenisse 
ghesonden heeft dewelcke tot Brugge leuendich is verbrant Int Jaer 1569. den 10. Junij. Noch is 
hier achter by gheset een disputatie tusschen Jacob K. ende B. Cornelis, (n.p., 1577), pp. 68, 
95, 116-117, 140; Joos de Tollenaer, Sommige Brieuen ofte Belijdingen, geschreuen van Joos de 
Tollenaer gheuangen om de eewighe Waerheyt ende het getuychenisse Jesu Christi die hy met 
den Doot betuycht ende bezegelt heeft binnen der stadt van Gent in Vlaenderen, Aldaer hy 
verworcht is Int jaer ons Heeren 1589 (Harlinghen, 1599), fol. Aar. 

85 As mentioned, Soetken was subjected to numerous attempts by the (male) authorities to 
dissuade her. Cannaert, Bijdragen (see above, n. 28), pp. 252-254, 257-259; Gregory, 
“Soetken van den Houte” (see above, n. 1), 368-369. I beg to differ with E Hofland, who in 
a preface to the events catalogue of the 2007 Swiss “Tauferjahr” states: “The Anabaptists 
helped to shape the Netherlands, perhaps less through their strict religiousness than 
through their works of art” Tauferjahr 2007, Die Wahrheit solt bezüget werden (Langnau, 
2007), p. 15. It is exactly the religious conviction of Soetken and the Anabaptists like her 
that made a major contribution to the development of Western thought. Long before 
Voltaire pleaded on behalf of religious tolerance, for example, an understanding of a plu- 
ral society had begun to take shape in Anabaptist theology. In many other aspects the 
Anabaptists were early practitioners of modern epistemology based on text. 


PART 2 
The Long Seventeenth Century 


Caricatures, Stereotypes, and Super Sisters 


CHAPTER 8 


The Stereotype of the Sanctimonious Menniste 
Zusje (Mennonite Sister) Reconsidered 


Mirjam de Baar 
Introduction 


The Mennonite Encyclopedia defines Menniste Zusje thus: “A familiar expres- 
sion in Dutch literature, meaning a young woman dressed in the modest 
Mennonite way and apparently an example of virtue, but doing things on the 
sly.”! There is a reference in the entry to the Dutch study by the retired 
Mennonite minister C.N. Wybrands (1852-1913), who in 1902 and 1903 devoted 
a series of articles to the origin of the expression Menniste Zusje and to the con- 
notations of the concept of “Mennist a Dutch and German term for 
Mennonite.” 

C.N. Wybrands’s research was occasioned by the polemic in the Dutch 
Mennonite weekly De Zondagsbode between the Roman Catholic belletrist 
A.W. Stellwagen (1844-1918) and the Mennonite theologian and professor at 
the Doopsgezind Seminary in Amsterdam, Samuel Cramer (1842-1913), on the 
question as to whether the expression Menniste Zusje was meant sympatheti- 
cally or unfavourably.? Wybrands took the conceptual history route and pin- 
pointed the source. He found that the expression was used for the first time in 
the poem "Menniste Vryagie" (“Mennonite Courtship”) by Jan Janszoon Starter, 


1 Christian Hege and Nanne van der Zijpp, “Mennist” in Global Anabaptist Mennonite 
Encyclopedia Online (GAMEO). 

2 His articles were originally published in De Zondagsbode 15 (1902), nos. 42-52, and 16 (1903), 
nos. 1-10. A reprint was published in 1913, entitled “Het Menniste Zusje,” in Jaarverslag 
Koninklijk Oudheidkundig Genootschap te Amsterdam in de Vijf-en-vijftigste Algemeene verga- 
dering op maandag 23 juni 1913 ( [Amsterdam], 1913), 29-107. For Wybrands, see Nanne van der 
Zijpp, “Christiaan Nicolaas Wybrands (1852—1913)," in GAMEO (see above, n. 1). 

3 De Zondagsbode appeared from November 6, 1887 until June 21, 1942, when the Germans 
suppressed the publication of the Mennonite journal, see Nanne van der Zijpp, "De 
Zondagsbode, in GAMEO (see above, n. 1). For Stellwagen, see Th.P.H. van Aalst, 
"Levensbericht van A.W. Stellwagen, in Handelingen en levensberichten van de 
Maatschappij der Nederlandsche Letterkunde te Leiden, over het jaar 1919-1920 (Leiden, 
1920), 66-75. For Cramer, see F.C. Fleischer, “Samuel Cramer (1842-1913),’ in GAMEO (see 
above, n. 1). 
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published in 1623 in the second edition of his anthology Friesche Lust-Hof.* The 
opening lines of Starter's poem “Menniste Vryagie" read: 


Ick vryden op een tijd een soet Menniste susje, 

Dien ick seer hoffelijck quam groeten met een kusje, 
Maer wat ick deed was wind, sy sey, by Iae en Neen, 
Dit vryen krenckt mijn eer, ick bidje gaet doch heen. 
't Is onse susters niet geoorloft te verkeeren 

Als by het fynste volck, by broeders inden Heere. 


Once I courted a sweet Mennonite sister, 

And most courteously I kissed her, 

But what I did was vain; she said by all that's true, 
This courtship taints my honour, be off with you. 

We Sisters are forbidden to consort 

But with the finest people, with brothers in the Lord 


Whatever the lover does to try to convince her of his passionate love for her, 
she continues to rebuff him, quoting passages from the Bible and criticising his 
appearance. She does not approve: his hair is too long, his collar too “wild,” his 
cuffs too wide, his doublet too tight, his garters too long, and the rosettes on 
his shoes too flamboyant. The swain then comes up with a stratagem. He 
decides to trick himself out like a "fine" brother, modify his language and 
approach the girl again. This time he addresses her according to the Mennonite 
practice as "sister, reads aloud a chapter from Scripture and possesses his soul 
in patience. When he becomes a little bolder, she rejects him again at first. But 
when he swears to marry her, he at last succeeds in breaking down her defences 
and getting her into bed. 

Wybrands's analysis of the expression Menniste Zusje was adopted in all the 
historical and literary publications that refer to the seventeenth-century image 
of the Mennonites — as if Wybrands’s study is the last word on the subject.® 


4 The first edition of Friesche Lust-Hof was published in 1621, but it did not yet include 
"Menniste Vryage.” 

5 Jan Jansz. Starter’s “Menniste Vryagie,” taken from the 3rd enlarged and revised edition of his 
Friesche Lust-Hof, Beplant met verscheyden stichtelijcke Minne-Liedekens, Gedichten, ende 
Boertighe Kluchten (Amsterdam, 1624). I would like to thank Lynne Richards for her beautiful 
translation. For the full text, see the Appendix. 

6 Cf. F.A. Stoett, Nederlandsche spreekwoorden, spreekwijzen, uitdrukkingen en gezegden, 4th ed. 
(Zutphen, 1923-25), p. 22-23; K. Vos, “Het Menniste Zusje,’ Nederlandsch archief voor 
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What these authors have all lost sight of, however, is that Wybrands’s eventual 
opinion of the connotation that should be attached to the term Mennonite 
Sister was coloured to some extent by the polemic in which he was engaged at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. In this article I want to reopen the 
debate. I intend not only to examine Wybrands's view more closely, but also to 
present a new analysis of Starter's poem. I shall discuss the content, the back- 
ground to its writing and the history of the reception of the "Menniste Vryagie.” 
How did Starter perceive and describe the “Mennonite girl,” the Menniste zusje? 
What explains the poem's popularity in the seventeenth century? And what 
sparked the debate about the connotations of the expression Menniste Zusje 
that ignited at the beginning of the twentieth century in De Zondagsbode?" 


Controversy Over the Connotations of the Expression Menniste 
Zusje 


The polemic was occasioned by Stellwagen’s article about “Reformed words" in 
the Dutch literary journal De Gids of 1901. In it Stellwagen asked the question: 
“What is a ‘menisten-zusje’?” His answer was: “Anyone who understands Dutch 
will tell you that this is a sort of religious wench with a sanctimonious expres- 
sion, who will do things on the sly”® Cramer disputed this and, because he 


kerkgeschiedenis 7 (1910), 325-336; D.M. van der Woude, “De mennisten over de tong: 
gebreken, deugden en eigenaardigheden, uitgebeeld in spreekwoorden en gezegden,” 
Doopsgezind Jaarboekje 40 (1941), 39-48; S.B.J. Zilverberg, “De visie van anderen op de doops- 
gezinden in de zeventiende eeuw,’ in Historisch bewogen. Opstellen over de radicale reforma- 
tie in de 16e en 17e eeuw, aangeboden aan Prof. Dr. A.F. Mellink bij zijn afscheid als hoogleraar in 
de sociaal-religieuze geschiedenis aan de Rijksuniversiteit te Groningen, M.G. Buist et al., eds. 
(Groningen, 1984), 111-123, there 114-116; W.H. Kuipers, “In de wereld, maar niet van de wereld. 
De wisselwerking tussen de doopsgezinden en de hen omringende wereld," in Wederdopers, 
menisten, doopsgezinden in Nederland 1530-1980, S. Groenveld et al., eds., 3rd ed. (Zutphen, 
1993), 219-239, there 228; Piet Visser, “Aspects of social criticism and cultural assimilation: the 
Mennonite image in literature and self-criticism of literary Mennonites,’ in From Martyr to 
Muppy. A Historical Introduction to Cultural Assimilation Processes of a Religious Minority in 
the Netherlands: The Mennonites, Alastair Hamilton et al., eds. (Amsterdam, 1994), 67-82, 
there 78; Willem Frijhoff and Marijke Spies, 1650. Hard-Won Unity [Dutch Culture in a 
European Perspective vol. 1] (Assen, 2004), p. 406. 

7 See De Zondagsbode, December 29, 1901, April 13, 1902, April 20, 1902, April 26, 1902. 

8 A.W. Stellwagen, “Hervormde woorden,” De Gids 3 (1901), 479-503, there 495: "Wat is een 
mennisten-zusje? De eerste de beste die Nederlandsch verstaat, zal u zeggen: dat is eene soort 
van godsdienstig deerntje met een uitgestreken gezicht, maar die 't katje in 't donker knijpt.” 
Stellwagen's article is a review of the new, 4th edition of the Dutch dictionary, Van Dale's 
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feared that a legend would be created, mounted an attack on Stellwagen’s 
opinion in De Zondagsbode of December 29, 1901. Cramer asserted that he “had 
never heard the expression used other than to describe a woman characterised 
by soberness and propriety in both dress and features, in her whole appear- 
ance.? Cramer’s criticism was followed by a response by Stellwagen in De 
Zondagsbode of April 13, 1902, who claimed to be right, though he was not able 
to give the examples Cramer had requested. 

Cramers argument and Stellwagen's unconvincing rebuttal prompted 
Wybrands to publish a series of articles in De Zondagsbode about "the 
Doopsgezinden,!® as they are spoken of in Dutch Literature and in popular par- 
lance."! In them he focused on the seventeenth-century dress code of the Old 
Flemish Mennonites, examined in depth the late seventeenth-century farces 
about Jan Klaasz by the Dutch writer of comedies Thomas Asselijn (ca. 1620— 
1701) and reviewed all sorts of expressions involving the word "Mennist."? He 
also discussed Starter's “Menniste Vryagie, his background and the source he 
had used 13 Finally he investigated the origins of the Dutch name “Menniste 
Zusje" for a small flower (saxifraga umbrosa, literary: overshadowed stone- 
breaker) that is known in English as “pretty Nancy,” or “kiss me quick,” and 
concluded by discussing Dutch concepts that he regarded as comparable to 


Groot Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal, which did not include the expression men- 
nisten-zusje. Stellwagen also published an article on Roman Catholic idiom, entitled 
“Roomsche woorden,” De Gids 3 (1901), 130157. 

9 De Zondagsbode, December 29, 1901. 

10 Doopsgezind is the official name of the Dutch branch of the global Anabaptist/Mennonite 
movement. Wybrands prefers to make a distinction between Doopsgezinden and 
Mennisten, the latter referring to the more orthodox Mennonite groups. See for the term 
Doopsgezind in relation to Mennonite and Anabaptist also Piet Visser, “Mennonites and 
Doopsgezinden in the Netherlands, 1533-1700,” in A Companion to Anabaptism and 
Spiritualism, 1521-1700, eds. John D. Roth and James M. Stayer (Leiden, 2007), 299-345, 
there 299. 

11 “De Doopsgezinden, zoals zij besproken worden in de Nederlandsche Letteren en door 
den Volksmond,’ Wybrands, “Menniste Zusje” (see above, n. 2), 33. More than once 
Wybrands engaged in a polemic with Samuel Cramer, see K. Vos, "Levensbericht van 
C.N. Wybrands, in Handelingen en mededeelingen van de Maatschappij der Nederlandsche 
Letterkunde te Leiden, over het jaar 1913-1914 (Leiden, 1914), 18-34. 

12 ` Wybrands, “Menniste Zusje” (see above, n. 2), 34-68, 79-87. He refers to Jan Klaasz. of 
gewaande dienstmaagd (1682/1683) and Kraambed of Kandeelmaal van Saartje Jans 
(1683/1684). Also well-known are the drawings made by Cornelis Troost with reference to 
the first play, see Piet Visser and Mary Sprunger, Menno Simons: Places, Portraits and Progeny 
(Krommenie, NL, Altona, Can., Morgantown, USA, Hamburg-Altona, G, 1996), p. 121. 

13 ` Wybrands, “Menniste Zusje” (see above, n. 2), 69-79. 
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“Mennonite Sister” which dated from an earlier time: begijntje (Beguine) and 
klopje, the Dutch term for catholic spiritual virgins in the seventeenth 
century.!* 

It is clear that the choices Wybrands made and the interpretations he opted 
for, were governed in part by his own stance on the issue. As a retired 
Doopsgezind minister, who was speaking for his own community in De 
Zondagsbode, he wanted to distance himself from the negative image attached 
to the “Mennisten.” The remark with which he concluded his study is telling. 
Wybrands agrees with both Stellwagen and Cramer, “because the Mennonite 
Sister in the unfavourable sense was not the true Sister, but a rightly censured 
imitation, a diabolical caricature, of our dear, steadfast, modest, sober yet 
shrewd, pure and pious Anabaptist Sister" Or to put it another way, the myth 
of the Menniste Zusje had nothing to do with the reality of the Collegie Zuster 
(Congregation Sister). 


Jan Janszoon Starter and His Source of Inspiration 


Back to Starter. What can have led him to paint such an apparently unflattering 
picture of aMennonite girl? In endeavouring to answer this question, Wybrands 
looked for biographical motives. On the basis of what was known about Starter 
at that time, Wybrands worked on the hypothesis that the poet was born in 
London around 1594.5 He also assumed that Starter parents had fled to 
Holland for religious reasons and settled in Amsterdam in 1607.7 Wybrands 
doubted that Starter was a Mennonite, but was convinced that he was also not 
a Calvinist. He thought it more likely that in 1608 Starter's parents had joined 
the nonconformist Brownists of John Smyth who, despite objections from the 
Frisian Mennonites, united with the more liberal branch of Doopsgezinden, 
the Waterlanders, in 1615.18 If this were indeed the case, argued Wybrands, it 


14 Ibid., 87-107. 

15 Ibid, 107: “gelijk het Menniste Zusje in ongunstigen zin het ware Zusje niet was, maar een 
terecht gegispte nabootsing, een diabolische karikatuur, van ons lieve, trouwe, ingetogen, 
stemmige en toch schrandere, reine en vroome Doopsgezinde Zusje.” 

16 ` Wybrands's assumption was based on the edge inscription of the portrait of Starter pub- 
lished in the first edition of his Friesche Lust-Hof (1621): “Joannes Starterus Anglobritannus, 
Aet.[atis] 27." 

17 ` Wybrands, “Menniste Zusje” (see above, n. 2), 77. 

18 _ See James R. Coggins, John Smyth’s Congregation. English Separatism, Mennonite Influence, 
and the Elect Nation (Waterloo, Can./Scottdale, USA, 1991), pp. 69-114. 
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could explain Starter’s negative opinion of the orthodox congregations of 
Mennonites, the so-called “Fine Brothers.”!9 

The biographical research carried out by J.H. Brouwer for his study on Starter 
published in 1940 revealed that Wybrands had gotten hold of the wrong end of 
the stick. Starter’s father and mother had come from England, but he himself, 
according to his marriage certificate, was born in Amsterdam 20 We have no 
idea whether religion was a factor in his parents' move, because no informa- 
tion about their religious backgrounds has survived. What is certain is that Jan 
Janszoon Starter set up in business as a bookseller in Leeuwarden in 1614. That 
same year he married Nieske Hendrikxdochter in the Reformed Church of 
Leeuwarden. Brouwer tells us that the bride came from a well-to-do Frisian 
Mennonite family. Should we infer from the church ceremony that Starter him- 
self came from a Calvinist background, and that this was therefore a “mixed” 
marriage? In that case his poem about the "Mennonite Courtship" could be 
read as an autobiographical account. However, the fact that the marriage cer- 
emony took place in the Dutch Reformed Church is an indication that Nieske 
Hendrikxdochter was raised in a liberal, Doopsgezind environment. Had she 
belonged to the orthodox wing of the Mennonites, a marriage with a non- 
Mennonite would have been extremely improbable for her. In the orthodox 
Mennonite communities outside marriages (buitentrouw) were strictly 
forbidden.?! 

It is more likely that we are dealing here with a literary topos. Starter’s poem, 
as A.E.H. Swaen’s research has discovered, was inspired by an English comedy, 
A Pleasant conceited Comedie, Wherin is shewed how a man may chuse a good 
Wife from a bad.?? The piece was published in London in 1602 and was 
reprinted several times in the course of the seventeenth century.?? In the play 
the male protagonist pursues a Puritan girl, who rejects him but then falls for 
him when he pretends to be a pious brother. Starter adapted the scene he bor- 
rowed from the play to the Dutch situation by dubbing the Puritan girl a 
Mennonite Sister. 


19  Wybrands, “Menniste Zusje” (see above, n. 2), 78. 

20 J.H. Brouwer, Jan Jansz. Starter (Assen, 1940), p. 8. 

21 Visser "Mennonites and Doopsgezinden in the Netherlands" (see above, n. 10), 326-327. 

22 _ AEH. Swaen, “Menniste vryagie en ‘How a Man can choose a good Wife from a Bad!” 
Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal-en Letterkunde 16 [n.s. 8] (1897), 121-129. The author 
of the play is unknown. According to Swaen it was probably written by Thomas Heywood (+ c. 
1641), see A.E.H. Swaen, “Nogmaals de Menniste Vryagie, It Beaken 4 (1942), 37-48, there 38. 

23 Swaen’s edition of the play (and ed. of 1608) was published in W. Bang, ed., Materialien zur 
Kunde des álteren englischen Dramas 35 (Leuven, 1912). 
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Why a Mennonite Setting? 


Why did Starter select a Mennonite rather than a Reformed setting for his 
poem? As Piet Visser observed in From Martyr to Muppy, it was “remarkable 
that the Mennonite setting was thought to suit this story best, since there was 
a strong tendency to puritanism and to forms of cultural isolationism among 
the Dutch Reformed as well 23 Visser is referring here to the Reformed Pietists 
or the Nadere Reformatie (Further Reformation) movement. Its adherents were 
mainly in Zeeland, Utrecht and Friesland, although it did not gain a following 
in the last area until 1622.25 And it was not until the 1640s that leaders of the 
Further Reformation movement, Reformed ministers like Godefridus 
Udemans, Gisbertus Voetius and Jacobus Borstius, published writings in which 
they condemned long hair in men on biblical grounds.?6 It is consequently 
extremely doubtful that Starter and his readers would have been aware of the 
Puritan influence in the Netherlands at the time of the publication of his 
“Menniste Vryagie" Among the many religious groups populating the Dutch 
Republic in the seventeenth century, the Mennonites were already more or less 
universally known for their dress code, their insistence on marrying within the 
faith and their refusal to swear an oath.?7 They must have been a splendid tar- 
get for Starter, precisely because they were so easy to identify. In the light of the 
many reprints and the way artists picked up on and illustrated his subject of 
the “Mennonite Courtship,” the poem was extremely popular in the seven- 
teenth century (Figures 8.1-8.3).28 Confirmation, if it were needed, that this 
was not an account of an historical incident or a personal narrative, but repre- 
sented recognizable images, albeit not only of the Mennonites. 


24 Visser, “Aspects of social criticism and cultural assimilation" (see above, n. 6), 78. 

25 WJ. op 't Hof, “Nadere Reformatie in Friesland,” De Zeventiende Eeuw. Cultuur in de 
Nederlanden in interdisciplinair perspectief 20 (2004), 53-65. According to Op ’t Hof the 
Puritans asserted their influence in Friesland in the years between 1622 and 1671. 

26 Op't Hof, “Nadere Reformatie” (see above, n. 25), 62. 

27  Wybrands, “Menniste Zusje” (see above, n. 2), 34-69. Cf. Kuipers, “In de wereld, maar niet 
van de wereld" (see above, n. 6); Visser, "Mennonites and Doopsgezinden in the 
Netherlands" (see above, n. 10), 321-322, 328-329, 341. 

28 See D.P. Snoep, “Een 17de eeuws liedboek met tekeningen van Gerard ter Borch de Oude en 
Pieter en Roeland van Laer” Simiolus: Netherlands Quarterly for the History of Art 3 
(1968-69), 77-134. The early seventeenth-century handwritten songbook (collection Atlas 
van Stolk, Rotterdam), discussed in this article, contains the text of the “Menniste Vryagie” 
and three unsigned coloured pen drawings, illustrating the love scenes (see Figures 8.1-8.3). 
Snoep, who ascribed these wash drawings to Pieter van Laer (ca. 1592-1642), also referred 
(n. 91) to paintings by Jan Steen and by Quirijn van Brekelenkam, both entitled “The 
rejected suitor" (“De afgewezen minnaar"), which seem to represent the same theme. 
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FIGURE 8.1 [Ascribed to Pieter van Laer], Unsigned wash drawing in colour from an early 
seventeenth-century handwritten Dutch songbook, containing the text of the 
"Menniste Vryagie" (undated, after 1623). This scene represents the first meeting 
between the lavishly dressed suitor and the “Mennonite sister,” when he courteously 
greets her with a little kiss. 
COURTESY OF COLLECTION ATLAS VAN STOLK, ROTTERDAM, NR. 1034, FOL. 31. 


The “Menniste Vryagie” also played on the contemporary image of women. It is 
striking, for instance, that Starter uses a device that is not found in the English 
original. He has his “Mennonite Sister” base her rejections of her suitor in part 
on apt quotations from Scripture. 


I scarce spoke, but she knew a Scripture verse against it, 
And so she straightway took the wind out of my sails, 
For I did not know it, but she knew it by heart: 

She had Moses in her head, David she’d devoured, 

And in her brain she'd built a cloister for the Prophets, 
And all the Apostles who were dwelling in her body. 

I thought: Old Nick's playing with this learned maid.?9 


29 Starter, Friesche Lust-Hof (see above, n. 5) - see the Appendix. 
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FIGURE 8.2 [Ascribed to Pieter van Laer], Unsigned wash drawing in colour from an early 
seventeenth-century handwritten Dutch songbook, containing the text of the 
"Menniste Vryagie" (undated, after 1623). This second scene shows how the lover has 
changed his dress and meets the girl again. 
COURTESY OF COLLECTION ATLAS VAN STOLK, ROTTERDAM, NR. 1034, FOL. 30. 


Dutch women’s knowledge of the Bible was something that also attracted the 
notice of Catholic southerners visiting the Dutch Republic in the seventeenth 
century. Vazquez, a Spaniard, attributed to the dissemination of the Bible the 
fact that “Dutch women without exception [can] talk on religious matters as if 
they were theologians."?? And the Flemish mystic Antoinette Bourignon (1616- 
1680), who settled in Amsterdam in 1667, judged that Dutch women's knowl- 
edge of Scripture was greater than that of the theologians in the country of her 
birth.?! This observation by foreigners usually involved a moral judgement: 


30 Quoted by A.Th. van Deursen, Bavianen en slijkgeuzen. Kerk en kerkvolk ten tijde van 
Maurits en Oldenbarnevelt (Assen, 1974), p. 184. 

31 Antoinette Bourignon, Het Graf der Valsche Theologie, Door de waerachtige uitgeroeit, die afgeko- 
men is van den Heiligen Geest, vol. 1 (Amsterdam, 1681), letter 8 (March 29,1668) to Jacob Linnich 
(a Mennonite merchant from Amsterdam), p. 34. See for Bourignon, Mirjam de Baar, Tk moet 
spreken! Het spiritueel leiderschap van Antoinette Bourignon (1616-1680) (Zutphen, 2004). 
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FIGURE 8.3 [Ascribed to Pieter van Laer], Unsigned wash drawing in colour from an early 
seventeenth-century handwritten Dutch songbook, containing the text of the 
"Menniste Vryagie" (undated, after 1623). In the third scene the girl is sitting in front 
of the bed, while the suitor stands next to her, holding his hands on her shoulders. 
The Bible, from which he has just read a chapter, lies on the table. 
COURTESY OF COLLECTION ATLAS VAN STOLK, ROTTERDAM, NR. 1034, FOL. 32. 


anyone as deeply grounded in the Bible as that, should surely also live a 
“devout” Die 22 

The emphasis on the double moral standards of the “Mennonite Sister” was 
part of a broader cultural pattern, in which focusing attention on the immoral- 
ity of pious women was a practical and advantageous thing to do. In the 
seventeenth-century Republic of the United Provinces, where various religious 
groupings were competing with one another, drawing attention — justly, or not — 
to the behaviour of women, was a fitting means of discrediting religious 


32 Bourignon argued that knowledge of the Bible alone did not ensure a truly evangelical 
way of life, see Bourignon, Graf der Valsche Theologie, 1, letter 2 (September 7, 1668) to a 
(Lutheran) professor in theology, p. 23. Cf. for knowledge of the Bible in Reformed circles 
in seventeenth-century Holland, Van Deursen, Bavianen en slijkgeuzen (see above, n. 30), 
pp. 182-185. 
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minorities. Two examples will suffice. The Roman Catholic kloppen who took 
upon themselves a significant proportion of the pastoral duties after Catholic 
worship was banned in the Northern Dutch provinces, were the target of ridi- 
cule and accusations. These unmarried, semi-religious women were portrayed 
by outsiders as overbearing, impertinent and immoral. They were accused of 
having sexual relations with priests, who robbed them of their virtue and their 
possessions alike.?3 Similar charges were levelled at the women who joined the 
Reformed minister Jean de Labadie, who separated from the Reformed Church 
in 1669 and whose sectarian community seemed specifically to attract wealthy 
ladies of good birth.?^ Here we see the widespread conceptions about women 
prevailing over denominational differences.?5 

The fact that Starter's poem tapped into the prejudices of his day, does not 
necessarily mean that the poet deliberately set out to show the Mennonites in 
a bad light. His primary concern would have been to entertain his readers.3® 
The poem is, moreover, open to other interpretations, as a brief look at the his- 
tory of its reception reveals. 


Reception History of Starters "Menniste Vryagie" 


In Starter's Friesche Lust-Hof, "Menniste Vryagie" is classified under the head- 
ing "Comic Pieces" (Boertigheden). The text is accompanied by a print with an 


33  Elisja Schulte van Kessel, “Virgins and Mothers between Heaven and Earth,’ in A History 
of Women, vol. 3: Renaissance and Enlightenment Paradoxes, eds. Natalie Zemon Davis and 
Arlette Farge (2nd edition, Cambridge, MA, 1994), 132-166, there 163. 

34 Mirjam de Baar, “En onder t hennerot het haantje zoekt te blijven? De betrokkenheid van 
vrouwen bij het huisgezin van Jean de Labadie (1669-1732), in Vrouwenlevens 1500-1850. 
Jaarboek voor Vrouwen geschiedenis 8, Ulla Jansz et al., eds. (Nijmegen, 1987), 11-43. See for 
De Labadie, TJ. Saxby, The Quest for the New Jerusalem. Jean de Labadie and the Labadists, 
1610-1744 (Dordrecht, 1987). 

35 Cf Natalie Zemon Davis, "City Women and Religious Change,” in Natalie Zemon Davis, 
Society and Culture in Early Modern France. Eight Essays (Stanford, 1975), 65-95. Davis 
argues that sixteenth-century Roman Catholic and Calvinist polemists tried to discredit 
the other party by directing their criticism against women whose “weak will" and “igno- 
rance" might harm the Protestant or the Roman Catholic cause. 

36 Cf. the dedication to the reader in the first edition of J.J. Starter's Friesche Lust-Hof, eds. 
J.H. Brouwer and Marie Veldhuyzen, 2 vols. (Zwolle, 1966—1967), 1: 17 (lines 5-8): 

Comt slaet u oogen op dit Lust-Hof, door mijn hand, 
Tot vreughd van uwe Geest, beschreven en beplant 
met Liedjes vande min, met vrolijcke Gedichten, 

Met Kluchten tot vermaeck, en Rymen om te stichten. 
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inscription that Wybrands failed to take into account. The artist who engraved 
this print, Jan van de Velde the Younger (1593-1641), combined in it two scenes 
from the poem. On the right is the suitor paying his call on the “Mennonite 
Sister.” We can see clearly how he has rigged himself out: he wears garters and 
shoes with rosettes. On the left we see him again, but now he is dressed soberly 
and his hair has been cut short. The girl and her suitor sit together in front of 
the bed and beside a table, bearing a candle that Cupid is in the process of 
extinguishing (see Figure 8.4). The four lines of verse under the print contain 
the moral of this “comic piece.”” The message is clear: the suitor must bend to 
the will of his sweetheart and he must “please” her, if he wants her to “please” 
him. The lover must play the hypocrite, in anticipation of her doing the same. 


FIGURE 8.4 Engraving by Jan van de Velde the Younger, representing two scenes from the 
"Menniste Vryagie.” On the right the lavishly dressed suitor meets the “Mennonite 
Sister,” who is reading the Bible. On the left the girl and her soberly dressed lover sit 
together in front of the bed and beside a table bearing a candle that Cupid is in the 
process of extinguishing. From Jan Janz Starter, Friesche Lust-hof, beplant met 
verscheyden stichtelijcke Minne-Liedekens, Gedichten, ende Boertighe Kluchten 
(Amsterdam, 1624). 
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37 Nae ’t willen van u Lief wilt uwe wille voegen, 
Genoeght haer, so ghy wilt dat sy u sal genoegen 
Schijnd dat ghy niet en zijt. So doet sy dickwils meed, 
En lijd noch wel op 't laetst dat dit Mennistje leed. 
Starter, Friesche Lust-Hof, 3rd ed. (1624) (see above, n. 5). 
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The last line of the verse suggests that his hypocrisy does not yield to the sanc- 
timoniousness of “the little Mennonite” in the “Menniste Vryagie.” 

The way the poem was printed in 1623 leads one to suspect that it was not 
meant to be sung: there is no melody, there is no instruction as to which tune it 
should be sung to, and it is not divided into verses. Nonetheless, it was evi- 
dently sung later, as we can see from the tunes specified for it in various seven- 
teenth-century songbooks that include the opening of Starter's poem.°® The 
tune is usually called “Ick vrijde op een tijt een soet Menniste &tc." In the third 
volume of Thirsis Minnewit, which appeared in Amsterdam in 1752, the poem is 
even called “The Song of the Mennonite Sister.’° All this indicates that Starter's 
“Menniste Vryagie” must have been a popular song, so it is not surprising that it 
was included in countless seventeenth- and eighteenth-century songbooks.*° 

Who, then, would have sung amorous songs like the “Menniste Vryagie?” Louis 
Grijp , who has carried out extensive research into the song culture of the Dutch 
Republic, believes that it would chiefly have been women.* He substantiates this 
by pointing to, among other things, the dedications in early modern songbooks. 


38 See for different tunes: a. from Den Singende Swaen (1655), p. 148, for "Te Oirschot is 
geteelt"; and b. from Jan van Elsland, Gezangen (1717), p. 80, for “Schep moed mijn ziel, 
schep moed.” See Starter, Friesche Lusthof, eds. Brouwer and Veldhuyzen (see above, 
n. 36), 2: 80-81; Swaen, “Nogmaals de Menniste Vryagie” (see above, n. 22), 43-44, draws 
attention to the “Klagte van Jan Jansz. Starter” in Camphuysen’s Stichtelyke Rymen, written 
to the tune of “Ick vrijde op een tijt een soet Menniste &c." An edition of 1651 mentions 
the tune of “Prins Robert was een Gentilman” The online Dutch Folksong Database 
(Nederlandse liederenbank) of The Meertens Institute, Amsterdam, contains twelve refer- 
ences to seventeenth-, eighteenth-, nineteenth- and twentieth-century songs with the 
text “Ick vryden op een tijd een soet Menniste susje//Dien ick seer hoffelijck quam 
groeten met een kusje,” the first two verses of the Starter poem. 

39 Tune (Stemme): "Als 't begind,” Thirsis Minnewit, vol. 3 (Amsterdam, 1752), pp. 93-96. See 
Swaen, “Nogmaals de Menniste Vryagie” (see above, n. 36), 43. The online Dutch Folksong 
Database (Nederlandse liederenbank) of the Meertens Institute, Amsterdam, 
contains 23 references (from the seventeenth to the twentieth century) to the melody 
“Mennistenzusje.” 

40 For instance in 't Amsterdamse Rommel-Zootje, Met verscheyde Minne-Deuntjens, Lief- 
lockende Vrijagie, en treffelijcke Harders-Sangen, door verscheyde Gentile Geesten gecom- 
poneert (1650), and in the Nieuwe Haerlemse Nagtegaeltjen, zingende en kweelende 
verscheyde boertige Liederen en ernstige gezangen (Haarlem, n.d.), pp. 24-27. Cf. the online 
Dutch Folksong Database (Nederlandse liederenbank) of The Meertens Institute, 
Amsterdam, with twelve references. 

41 Louis Peter Grijp, "Voer voor zanggrage kropjes. Wie zongen uit de liedboekjes in de 
Gouden Eeuw?,” in Bladeren in andermans hoofd. Over lezers en leescultuur, Theo Bijvoet 
et al., eds. (Nijmegen, 1996), 96-125, there 111. 
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They were almost all addressed to girls. The same applies to Starter’s Friesche 
Lust-Hof. Starter dedicated his anthology to the “Young Ladies of Friesland” (see 
Figure 8.5).4* He wrote for them, he rhymed for them, he published his songs for 
them. In the dedication he entreated each young lady to sing his ditties, and then 
to consider the pain her beauty will cause her lover if she doesn’t respond to his 
“sighs” and “laments.” Starter hopes that the women will abandon their "severity," 
look favourably on their suitors, and reward their faithful service by reciprocating 
their love.*? Viewed in this light, the “Mennonite Courtship” takes on a very differ- 
ent meaning. The poem is a nice little satire on the behaviour of the young men 


FIGURE 8.5 Engraving by Jan van de Velde the Younger. The fountain in the middle represents the 
Frisian virgin with Cupid sitting on her lap. Frontispiece from Jan Jansz Starter, 
Friesche Lust-Hof, Beplant met verscheyden stichtelijcke Minne-Liedekens, 
Gedichten, ende Boertighe Kluchten (Amsterdam, 1624). 
COURTESY OF LEIDEN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY: MNL 1199 F 26 


42 Starter, Friesche Lust-Hof (1621), 1-6; "Tot de Iong-Frovwen van Friesland,” eds. Brouwer 
and Veldhuyzen (see above, n. 36), 1: 19-22. 
43 Starter, Friesche Lust-Hof (1621), "Tot de Iong-Frovwen van Friesland,’ 5-6, eds. Brouwer 
and Veldhuyzen (see above, n. 36), 1: 21-22 (lines 83-102): 
Ick soeck u dienst te doen; en om u te vermaken 
Is 't opperste daer ick met lijf en ziel naer hake, 
Daerom is 't dat ick schrijf, daerom is 't dat ik dicht, 
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and women Starter lauds in his dedication. For even the pious “Mennonite Sister” 
eventually succumbs to the charms of the man she originally sent packing! 

Finally, it is possible to speculate that if a song like “Once I courted a sweet 
Mennonite Sister” was sung by women, this would have led to a change in the 
perspective of the actors of the tale.** In the poem, the “I” is the suitor who is 
after a girl's virtue, but at first she clearly wants none of his advances, or at least 
is not prepared to give in to him immediately. From the male "I" perspective, 
there was a cheap snigger to be had at the expense of the virtuous girl, who 
could, in the end, be so easily led up the garden path. But if girls sung the song, 
the identification did not necessarily occur by way of the “I” character. 
Whatever the case, we cannot rule out the possibility that they also derived a 
sex-specific lesson from the song, such as, “be on your guard against men who 
pretend to be something they are not, like the suitor who set his sight on the 
‘Mennonite Sister.” However, we may not rule out that at the same time they 
also took malicious pleasure in the credulity of the naive pious girl. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the description of the expression Menniste Zusje (Mennonite 
Sister) in The Global Anabaptist Mennonite Encyclopedia can be traced directly 


Daerom ist dat ick brengh dit lied-boeck in het licht. 

Dees liedtjes, vol vermaecks, vol minnelijcke kluchtjes, 

Vol minnelijk geklagh, vol minnelijcke suchtjes, 

Vol minnelijck gequel, vol minnelijck onrust, 

Die worden uytgedeeld alleen tot uwe lust. 

Iongh-vrouwen als ghy die dan eens begind te singen 

Laet de barmhertigheyd dan uyt u boesem dringen, 

Herkauwt en overleght dan eens in u gemoed 

Wat pijn u schoonheyds glans den minnaers vaeck aendoet, 

Hoe dat sy uwe gonst met suchten en met klachten 

Iae, duldeloose pijn, gantsch yverigh verwachten, 

Hoe dat sy uwe lof verheffen tot de lucht, 

En hebt dan deernis met haer tranen en gesucht, 

U strafheyd varen laet, wilt haer u gonst betoonen 

En met u weder-min haer trouwe dienst beloonen: 

Op dat een yder weet, dat binnen Frieslands lijn 

De heuschste, schoonste, en beleefste vrouwen zijn. 

44 Cf. "Il ne fault qu'un bruict de ville, Pour defamer une fille" Amoreuze liederen vanuit 

vrouwelijk perspectief in de eerste helft van de zeventiende eeuw.” De Zeventiende Eeuw. 
Cultuur in de Nederlanden in interdisciplinair perspectief 24 (2008), 38-51. 
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back to Wybrands's study. Wybrands focused exclusively on the Mennonite set- 
ting of the poem, and based his interpretation of the meaning of Mennonite 
Sister in part on later stage plays, that obviously set out to poke fun at the “fine” 
Mennonite brothers and sisters. Thus he had no choice but to conclude that 
the expression Mennonite Sister had a negative connotation. Whether it had 
exactly the same undertone in Starter's day, however, is highly debatable. The 
poem is clearly open to more than one interpretation. How it was interpreted, 
must have depended in part on the religious background and the sex of the 
readers or singers. 

What cannot be denied is that Starter must have evoked a recognisable pic- 
ture of the orthodox Mennonite community, which clearly aimed, as far as its 
dress was concerned, to set itself apart from the rest of the world. In this 
respect, at least, and certainly for people who were not Mennonites, the image 
in the poem reflected reality. In the course of the eighteenth century the con- 
tent of the poem must have become increasingly detached from this original 
Mennonite context. This context became relevant again at the beginning of 
the twentieth-century, when an apologetic reappraisal of the Doopsgezinden’s 
own religious history became important. It is consequently not surprising that 
at this time the battle broke out between an “outsider” and an "insider" over 
the question as to whether the expression Menniste Zusje was meant favour- 
ably or unfavourably. In this sense Wybrands's study has to be considered more 
as an illustration of certain sensitivities concerning the image of the 
Mennonites, than as a history of the reception (in the history of literature) of 
the expression “Mennonite Sister”. Certainly his analysis falls short when it 
comes to the genre in which Starter's poem should be placed. It was precisely 
in its character as a humorous and amorous song that the main key to the 
success of the poem — and hence to the spread of the expression Menniste 
Zusje — lies. 
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Jan Jansz. Starter, Friesche Lust-Hof, Beplant met verscheyden stichtelijcke Minne- 
Liedekens, Gedichten, ende Boertighe Kluchten, Den derden Druck op nieuws ver- 
meerdert ende verbetert, met verscheyden Dichten ende Liedekens, soo Geestige 
als Boertige...Midtsgaders Oock noch verrijckt ende vercierd met schoone kopere 
figuren; ende by alle onbekende wysen de noten, ofte musycke gevoeght, third 
enlarged and revised edition (Amsterdam: Voor de Weduwe van wylen Dirck 
Pietersz: Voscuyl, n.d. [1624]), I. Boertigheden (Comic Pieces), “Menniste 
Vryagie" (Mennonite Courtship), no music annotation added [University 
Library Leiden, shelf mark MNL 199 F 26]. 


Menniste Vryagie 


1  lekvrydenop een tijd een soet Menniste susje, 
Dien ick seer hoffelijck quam groeten met een kusje, 
Maer wat ick deed was wind, sy sey, by Iae en Neen, 
Dit vryen krenckt mijn eer, ick bidje gaet doch heen. 


5  ’tIs onse susters niet geoorloft te verkeeren 
Als by het fynste volck, by broeders inden Heere. 
Ick klaeghde van mijn brand, ick karmde van mijn smart, 
Ick swoer haer liefde was gemetselt in mijn hart: 
Maer wat ick deed of liet, ick kon haer niet bewegen, 


10 Ick sprack nauw, of sy wist daer een schriftuur-plaets tegen, 
En daer me dreef sy my gelijck de wind de pluym, 
Want ick wist daer niet af; sy kond't al op haer duym: 
S'had Moses in haer hooft, s'had David opgegeten, 
S'had in haer breyn geboud een klooster voor Propheten, 


15  EnaldApostelen die woonden in haer lijf. 
Ick docht; Sint felten*® speelt met dit geleerde wijf. 
Sy sagh niet aen my, of het scheen haer te mishagen; 
Dan was myn hayr te lang, dan al te wild myn kragen, 
Pouvretten al te weyts, het stijfsel al te blaeuw, 


45 ` Sint Valentijn, meaning the devil. 
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Dan was mijn broeck te wyd, dan't wambas al te naeuw, 
Elck kousse-band te lang, 'k had roosen op myn schoenen: 
In't kort, sy maeckten sond, so werltschen man te soenen. 
Wel goeden avond dan Iuffrou, seyd ick, en sy: 

Gaet in des Heeren naem, sijn wijsheyd blyf u by. 


't En was niet lang daer na, ick quam weer by haer treden 
Verandert beyd in spraeck, in wesen, en in kleeden, 

Myn mantel was gantsch slecht en swart, mijn hayr gekort, 
Mijn wit-gesteven kraegh so plat gelijck een bort, 

Op al myn kleeren sat niet een uytwendigh koordtje, 


En daer quam uyt mijn mond niet een onheblijck woordtje. 
Vrede sy desen huyse, seyd ick, en ick sagh, 

Gelijck Sint Steven deed, doen d'Hemel open lagh, 

't Wit van mijn oogh om hoogh; ick noemde’ haer niet als suster, 
Doen stelden sy (so 't scheen) haer hartje wat geruster. 


Ick las haer altemets een schoon capittel voor, 

En lelden haer niet als van Godsdienst aen het oor: 
Dus kroop ick in haer gonst; sy toonden haer wat blyer, 
En ick wierd metter tijd, wat stouter en wat vryer. 

Eens nam icks' inden arm, en sey, ick wil het doen 


By Iae en Neen, en gaf haer opsen Fries een soen; 

Doen bloosde sy quansuys, en sey, ey laet dat wesen, 

Men moet het klappen van lang-tongde menschen vreesen. 
Ick swoer haer, dat ick wel zoo heymlijck en secreet 

Was als de nacht, en zey, voorseker, datje 't weet 


Ick wil de kaers uyt doen, 6 sweert niet zeyse, trouwen 
Doet uyt de kaers op dat ghy uwen eed mooght houwen, 
Doen knoffeld' ick rondom in 't duyster, totter tijd 

Dat ick een bedde vont, ick nam haer aen myn zijd, 

En zey, voorwaer mijn lief, hier willen wy met lusten 


En vrolijcke geneucht vanavond t'samen rusten. 
Sweert ghy voorwaer, zeyd sy, daer ick u soo vermaen? 
O Broeder! had ghy niet dien swaren eed gedaen 
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Ick had om al de werld niet by u willen komen; 
Maer uwe stoutheyd u ten quaetsten afgenomen. 


So komt ghy dan, zeyd ick, Iae seyse, al is 't my leedt, 
Ick kom om dat ghy niet soud breken uwen eedt 


Mennonite Courtship*® 


Once I courted a sweet Mennonite sister, 

And most courteously I kissed her, 

But what I did was vain; she said by all that’s true, 
This courtship taints my honour, be off with you. 


We Sisters are forbidden to consort 

But with the finest people, with brothers in the Lord. 
I lamented over my burning, I groaned over my pain, 
I swore her lover was mortared in my heart: 

But what I did or suffered, I could not move her, 


I scarce spoke, but she knew a Scripture verse against it, 
And so she straightway took the wind out of my sails, 
For I did not know it, but she knew it by heart: 

She had Moses in her head, David she’d devoured, 

And in her brain shed built a cloister for the Prophets, 


And all the Apostles who were dwelling in her body. 

I thought: Old Nick’s playing with this learned maid. 
She disapproved everything in my appearance; 

For my hair was too long, and my collar far too wide, 
My sleeves too worldly wide, the starch much too blue, 


Then my trousers too wide, my doublet much too narrow, 
Each garter too long, and I had roses on my shoes: 

In brief, she would commit a sin to kiss such a worldy man: 
Well then, good evening young lady, I said, and she: 

Go in the Lord’s name, his wisdom abide with you. 
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Translation of lines 1-6 and 10-16 by Lynne Richards; translation of lines 7-9 and 17-56 by 


Mary Sprunger. 
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25 It was not long afterwards, that I returned to her 
Changed both in speech, in nature and in clothes, 
My cloak was entirely simple and black, my hair cut, 
My white-stiffened collar as flat as a dinner-plate, 
On all of my clothing was not a single adornment, 


30 And from my mouth came not a single unmannerly word. 
Peace be to this house, I said, and I saw, 
As St. Steven did, Heaven laying open, 
With the whites of my eyes lifted high, I called her nothing but sister, 
This seemed to put her heart somewhat at rest. 


35 Immediately I read to her from a lovely Bible chapter, 
And brought nothing but religious things to her ears: 
Thus I crept into her goodwill; she seems more cheerful, 
And I became, with time, somewhat braver and freer. 
One day I took her in my arms, and said, I will do it 


40  ByYes and No, and gave her a Frisian kiss; 
Then blushing for appearance's sake, she said, let that be, 
One must be wary of the wagging of long-tongued people. 
Iswore to her, that I could keep it all very secret 
Like the mid-night silence, and said, verily you must know 


45 Iwill extinguish the candle, oh please do not swear, she said 
Extinguish the candle so that you can keep your oath. 
I cuddled around in the dark, until the time 
I found a bed, I then took her to my side, 
And swore, truly my love, here we will rest together 


50 With all delights and joyful pleasures of the evening. 
Are you swearing truly, she said? Have I admonished you so? 
Oh Brother! If you had not given your sincerest oath 
I would not for all the world have come with you; 
But your boldness carried you away most badly. 


55 So come then, I said. Yes, she replied, although I am in distress, 
I will come so that you could not break your oath. 


CHAPTER 9 


Deaconesses, Fishwives, Crooks and Prophetesses 
Mennonite Image and Reality in Golden Age Amsterdam 


Mary S. Sprunger 
Engeltje Cornelis and her Urban Waterlander Sisters 


Engeltje Cornelis sells wares at her covered stall in the fish market on the Dam, 
which she has rented for at least a quarter of a century.! Despite the diverse and 
colourful clientele, both Dutch and foreign, who visits the market, she does not 
earn enough to make ends meet at home and pay for her fish bench — she is 
short twelve guilders. Reeking of the fishy smell that she can never remove 
from her skin and old clothing, she walks in her worn shoes to her church on 
the Gentleman’s Canal, where she requests an audience with the ten deacons 
who are having their regular weekly meeting. Fellow church members all, but 
they are separated by a great gulf of social class. These are rich merchants, 
dressed in sober but fine clothes, some portly from much good food and wine. 
Perhaps some of them even eat her fish, although they have likely never been 
to her stall; their maids would do the shopping. She asks for the rent she needs 
for the fish bench. There is discussion. The deacons decide that it would be 
better if she lived in one of the apartments owned by the church, so that she 
would be less of a burden on the poor chest. Nevertheless, pleased that she is 
trying her best to make a living, they give her the money she needs, implying, 
though, that it will be for the last time. Reminded rather pointedly of her lack 
of autonomy and status by virtue of needing financial assistance, Engeltje 
takes the money, gratefully thanks the deacons and retreats to her world.” 
This picture of Engeltje Cornelis that emerges from church records is in 
stark contrast to the image that most twenty-first-century observers have of 
Golden Age Mennonite women shaped by portraits painted by Rembrandt and 


1 For more on fish wives and Amsterdam fish markets, see Danielle van den Heuvel, Women 
and Entrepreneurship: Female Traders in the Northern Netherlands c. 1580-1815 (Amsterdam, 
2007), pp. 115-117. When baptized in 1632, the minutes noted that Engeltge Cornelis sold fish 
at the market. Particulier archief (hereafter PA) 1120, Archief van de Verenigde Doopsgezinde 
Gemeente te Amsterdam (hereafter PA 1120), inventory number (hereafter nr.) 117: “Memoriael 
van Reynier Wijbrantsz A": "Handelingen van de Gemeente,” 1612-41 (hereafter Memoriael A), 
fol. 57 (December 12, 1623). All manuscript sources are from the Stadsarchief Amsterdam. 

2 PA 1120 nr. 134: “Resolutie van extraordinari assistentie aen den Armen" 1658-1664 (hereafter 
Diaconal minutes) (December 21, 1656). 
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Frans Hals. However, the struggling fishwife was probably more typical of 
urban Mennonite women in the seventeenth-century Netherlands than the 
rich merchants’ wives on canvas, dressed splendidly in black. The portraits 
only tell part of the story; in fact the label “Dutch Mennonite women,” espe- 
cially in the urban province of Holland, in reality refers to a very diverse group 
of historical actors. 

This essay will concentrate on the women of one congregation, the 
Waterlander Doopsgezind church “by the Tower,” a name taken from the loca- 
tion of their building the Grote Spycker, or Big Warehouse, near the tower of 
the Jan Rooden gate, on the Singel Canal. It was a large congregation — from 
1000 to 1200 members? — many of them influential in the economic and cul- 
tural life of Amsterdam. By looking at the experiences of women in this one 
congregation, noting in particular what the church did and did not tolerate, a 
varied and realistic picture emerges of Doopsgezind women and the ideal pro- 
moted by Doopsgezinden themselves, at least in Golden Age Amsterdam. 

Scholars working in the early modern European field are acutely aware of 
the difficulty of fleshing out women’s lives due to lack of source material. The 
records that survive for the Waterlander church, while relatively substantial, 
leave most of the women in quiet obscurity. Multiple sources of information 
from the church and municipal archives, such as baptismal and disciplinary 
records, church account books, diaconal minutes and notarial acts (e.g. mar- 
riage contracts and probate inventories) help to shed some light on four 
categories of women, often overlapping: the very wealthy, deaconesses, the 
trouble-makers and last, but certainly not least in the kingdom of God, the 
poor. Even so, these sources leave us with a superficial understanding as 
they do nothing to reveal the inner lives of those named. Left out completely 
are the middling classes who conscientiously came to church, dropped coins 
into the poor boxes to support their impoverished brothers but mostly sisters, 
discussed the sermons with their neighbours or gossiped about the latest 
scandal — these women did not leave traces for historians beyond a baptismal 
record with an indistinct patronym. So the examples in this essay are necessar- 
ily confined to the wealthy, the deaconesses, the backsliders and the poor. 


3 For calculations of membership numbers, see Mary S. Sprunger, Rich Mennonites, Poor 
Mennonites: Economics and Theology in the Amsterdam Waterlander Congregation During the 
Golden Age (Diss. University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 1993), p. 36; and WJ. Kühler, 
Geschiedenis van de doopsgezinden in Nederland [1600-1735] (Haarlem, 1940), p. 66. For back- 
ground on the Waterlanders, see Piet Visser, Broeders in de geest. De doopsgezinde bijdragen 
van Dierick en Jan Philipsz. Schabaelje tot de Nederlands stichtelijke literatuur in de zeventiende 
eeuw, 2 vols. (Deventer, 1988), 1: 96-112. 
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The Waterlander congregation strove to be a godly community of believers 
who were doing their best to be Christ-like in their behaviour, upholding the 
Christian tenets of love and charity and the Anabaptist commitment to paci- 
fism and, if not exactly humble simplicity, careful use of the material wealth 
they were so fortunate to have. Beyond these more specifically religious goals, 
Doopsgezind leadership in seventeenth-century Amsterdam had an interest in 
presenting an image of respectability. Not so long ago (1535), Anabaptists had 
instigated a violent coup, taking over the city hall by force and killing a burgo- 
master. Others had taken off all of their clothes and run through the city, while 
still others had run through the streets waving swords. Other Anabaptists had 
been burned at the stake or were made to do public penance in the annual 
procession of the miracle of Amsterdam.‘ These events were well remembered 
even a century later. The Anabaptists who committed the most memorable 
acts, were always a radical minority with apocalyptical leanings, and, long 
before 1600, Mennonites and Doopsgezinden had done their best to shed the 
radical and violent image. While no doubt still believing that Christ could 
return any day, they no longer lived that way, but rather busied themselves 
with amassing capital through trade and industry, securing solid fortunes for 
their family lines. Some Mennonites, that is. 


Troubling Females Disturbing the Doopsgezind Image 


In the early 1600s, a woman lies on her bed, crying out, “I'm giving birth, I’m 
giving birth!” When she is finished, however, the fruit of her labour is not a 
baby, as one might expect, but rather a grown man, the brewer Pieter Dircksz. 
Exhausted after her release from this intense vision, she pants, “Pieter, I have 
given birth to you, and thou art now a reborn child of God.” Because she 
detected his true belief in the presence of the Holy Spirit, she was able to help 
him become born again.’ 

This was not a one-time incident, but rather part of a spiritualist impulse 
that caused discord among the Waterlanders in the early 1600s. At the centre 


4 AF. Mellink, ed., Documenta Anabaptistica Neerlandica, vol. 2: Amsterdam 1536-1578 (Leiden, 
1980), pp. 48-49 (Anna Jans, Neel and Aeff Jans Verburgen, and Duyff Jans had to participate 
in a miracle of Amsterdam procession in 1544 as part of their sentence). See also Gary Waite's 
chapter in this volume, pp. 17-51. 

5 I[an] T[heunisz.]. Der Hanssijtsche Meniste Gheest-drijveren Historie, Ofte kort Verhael van de 
ghepretendeerde Ghesichten, Inspraken, Openbaringen, ende haer Acten, by onse tijden. Voort- 
komende uyt de leeringe ende drijven van een invvendigh, of te onbeschreven Woordt, van Hans 
de Rys (Amsterdam, 1627), pp. 22-23. 
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were two sisters, Stijntge and Hester Claasdochters whose bizarre visions 
attracted young hangers-on to their home on Amsterdam’s Sacred Way 
(Heiligeweg), where they shared their “visions, dreams, revelations and proph- 
ecies.” Particularly upsetting to Doopsgezinden who demanded a more literal- 
ist approach to the Word was that the sisters had experienced visions asking 
the rich to give all of their goods to the poor, a message especially attractive to 
certain Doopsgezinden of humble means.® Some of the visions were quite spe- 
cific to the realm of women, such as the labour and rebirthing episodes and the 
following cryptic story. 

Sister Stijntge Claasdochter had a dream that a woman from Monnikendam 
would come to her home to do the washing. This woman would be told by the 
Holy Spirit that she should arise, take turf and soap to Stijntge’s house in 
Amsterdam and wash the dirty laundry she would find there. Amazingly, all of 
this came to pass. Maybe the woman from Monnikendam was a more prosper- 
ous sister, thus suggesting some kind of subversion of the social order. Stijntge 
reported her vision to Reynier Wybrantsz, a preacher and later elder at “the 
Tower.” He then visited her, along with some deacons from the church, about 
this matter, and she pointed to all of the household goods, saying, everything 
needed to be “renewed,” to which Wybrantsz replied: “the Apostle doesn’t 
speak about pots and kettles.” Lubbert Gerritsz, Waterlander elder, declared 
such occurrences - these visions and dreams - to be the result of “small-mind- 
edness” (cleynsinnigheyt) or “melancholy.”” 

Unfortunately our only source of these specifics is from a pamphlet that 
surely exaggerated events to discredit participants in a movement that the 
author, Jan Theunisz, strongly opposed.? That Reynier Wybrandtsz was, accord- 
ing to Theunisz, sympathetic to the mystics is noteworthy; in the scenario 
above, he did not seem to have much patience with Stijntge and her visions. 
Despite the polemical nature of the source, the use of real names lends verac- 
ity to the accounts. The Waterlander poetess Judith Lubberts, for example, par- 
ticipated in this mystical group and was herself reborn in much the same way 
as the man described above.? Something out of the ordinary was afoot. 


Theunisz, Der Hanssijtsche Meniste Gheest-drijveren (see above, n. 5), p. 26. 
Theunisz, Der Hanssijtsche Meniste Gheest-drijveren (see above, n. 5), pp. 28-29. 

8 This pamphlet is part of a much bigger controversy about mysticism vs. biblical literalism 
and acerbic personalities among the Waterlanders. For good summaries of the broader con- 
text see Keith L. Sprunger, “Jan Theunisz of Amsterdam (1569-1638): Mennonite Printer, 
Pamphleteer, Renaissance Man,’ Mennonite Quarterly Review 68 (1994), 437—460; and Visser, 
Broeders in de geest (see above, n. 3), 1: 39-40, 68-70. 

9 Visser Broeders in de geest (see above, n. 3), 1: 40-41. 
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It is easy to imagine that in the first decade of the seventeenth century, 
many Mennonites and Doopsgezinden would be disturbed by these reports, 
even though the author claimed that important church leaders such as Hans 
de Ries, the most influential Waterlander leader at the time, were sympathetic 
to the mystics. One thing respectable Doopsgezinden did not do, at least by the 
seventeenth century, was to advocate for community of goods. Nor did respect- 
able Doopsgezind women have religious visions and dreams and especially not 
of such an unseemly nature as acting out labour and birth. Making these pub- 
lic by prophesying, was a way for women to find a religious voice and augment 
or circumvent all-male church teachings. Although Stijntge and Hester 
attracted a following that included men, the male leadership of the church was 
less than impressed with the mundane subjects of washing and pots — this was 
a woman's realm and not of spiritual significance. 

The movement was short-lived, but the reaction to it suggests fears of 
slipping back into less respectable times. At the very least, these sensational 
events were an embarrassment to all Mennonites and Doopsgezinden. and 
especially to the Waterlanders. The church strove to ensure that its members in 
general contributed to an image of honesty and respectability, so as to ensure 
the climate they prized for religious tolerance and financial success. A good 
Doopsgezind woman contributed to this image by being modest, chaste, 
upright, and faithful to family, home and church. What about those who 
were not? 

Annetje Teunis, an illiterate 36-year-old woman born in Harlingen, recently 
widowed, is caught red-handed, stealing cloth from her neighbour on the 
Brouwersgracht (Brewers Canal), Bastiaen de Klerck, and is hauled away by the 
sheriff. Over the course of about a year, she has been entering his house by tak- 
ing out a board from the wall that separates their two attics, cutting off pieces 
of cloth from the bolts of fabric stored there (her neighbour was a cloth mer- 
chant), nailing the board back in place to avoid detection, and selling the sto- 
len cloth at a pawn shop. But the devil made her do it — at least in her confession 
before the aldermen, she reports that she got the idea from Satan. This must be 
quite an intimate acquaintance, because as the authorities investigate the case 
by consulting with ten different witnesses (all prison inmates), an altogether 
unflattering picture of Annetje Teunis emerges, involving words such as 
“whore” and “pig.” It turns out that she is also a fence, buying stolen clothes, 
cloth and sometimes even silver work from other thieves — all the while as a 
mother (or at least one witness reported having called on her while she 
was lying in). Her late husband had also been an unsavoury character, once 
threatening to break all of the arms and legs of a business associate. Annetje 
denies everything except the thievery at her neighbour's, and is sentenced 
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to six years in the Spinning House, the women’s house of correction in 
Amsterdam.!9 

Annetje was excommunicated from the Waterlander church immediately. 
De Klerck was not only her neighbour, but also a deacon “by the Tower,’ so this 
was an egregious breach of both civic and religious community. Such a woman 
was an embarrassment to the entire community and harmed the honest repu- 
tation of all Waterlanders. That she had been a member for eighteen years, all 
the while participating in Amsterdam's seamy criminal underside, was a terri- 
ble bloton the congregation. The disciplinary records of the church sometimes 
mention that, for example, someone “through idle rashness greatly discredited 
the congregation to great scandal."! In the case of Annetje, even before she 
was sentenced by the civil authorities, the church board resolved, “as soon as 
possible, to inform her that they no longer recognise her in such a condition as 
a sister of the congregation, and to admonish her to repentance."? The disci- 
plinary system of the church - temporaily banning backsliders from the Lord's 
Supper and the more drastic and rare excommunication — was in place to bring 
individual sinners to repentance, but also to maintain cohesive Christian com- 
munity and to promote the good reputation of the church as a whole. 


Different Moral Standards and Disciplinary Measures for Poor and 
Prosperous Women 


Besides abiding by the world's law, women, as well as men, were supposed to 
uphold other standards, of course, and not lapse into drunkenness, domestic 
unrest, or sexual impropriety of various sorts. In practice, a double standard 
was at work when it came to issues of sex and marriage. Waterlander elders 
held women to a greater standard of sexual purity than men. The Waterlander 
“Ban-Book,” a log of missteps and disciplinary action taken by the elders of the 


10 PA 5061: Inventaris van het Rechterlijk Archief 1524-181, nr. 314, Confessieboeken (1661 
Aug. 4-1663 Jan. 16), fols. 157v-6or, 165v; nr. 584 Justitieboek Q (1661 Mar. 91664 Mar. 8), 
fol. 88r; PA 1120 nr. 125: “Notitie van gebreckelycke litmaten der gemeente" (1646-1679) 
(hereafter Ban-Boeck), fols. 18—21 (1662); PA 1120 nr. 123: Baptism and Membership Register 
1639-1656, fol. 15 (November 11, 1644). Annetje's husband signed his name to the marriage 
banns act while Annetje made a mark. While this source is problematic as a measurement 
of illiteracy for a variety of reasons, the signatures, or lack thereof in the banns registry are 
nevertheless used by historians to establish literacy rates. DTB 677/216 (April 23, 1644). 

11 Ban-Boeck (see above, n. 10), fol. 22 (Pieter Purmerent, 1664). 

12 ` Ban-Boeck (see above, n. 10), fol. 17 (August 3, 1662). 
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church, records 119 disciplinary cases between 1646 to 1670, around the time 
the Waterlanders merged with the local Flemish church. Of these, 44 were 
women in their own right, with another fourteen named along with their hus- 
bands. Thus women were not even half of the total number banned or admon- 
ished. Fourteen women and only five men were cited for sexual scandal. 
No Waterlander male or female was supposed to engage in loose living, but 
there could be obvious results on a woman that left no room for doubt. At least 
five of the women were either having illegitimate children, like Anneke 
Wouters who had a child by a widower, or giving birth too soon after marriage. 
This was the case with Tryntge Fictoors, who first denied the charge. Time 
would tell, however, and when a baby arrived too early, she confessed her guilt 
and promised reform.!? 

Another infraction that was of particular consequence for women was bui- 
tentrouw, or marriage to someone outside of the denomination. While not as 
rigid about maintaining strict group boundaries as some other Mennonite 
groups, even the liberal Waterlanders would admonish a member for exoga- 
mous marriage, and not allow them to partake of the Lord's Supper, which for 
Mennonites and Doopsgezinden was the tangible symbol of community. Then, 
after one or two years, the woman or man who had committed buitentrouw 
would appear to be a member in good standing again, even if the spouse had 
not joined the church. 

In the “Ban-Book,” women were cited about twice as often as men for this 
infraction, despite the fact that fewer women than men appear in the total 
discipline count. Fully twenty were cited for buitentrouw, while other women 
were admonished for drunkenness, domestic unrest, letting a child be baptised 
and so on. Men were admonished for buitentrouw nine times during the same 
period; more often they were in trouble for drunkenness, domestic unrest, 
bankruptcy and the exclusively male sin of working on an armed ship. Were 
more Doopsgezind women than men actually engaging in exogamous mar- 
riage, or did the elders simply admonish women more readily than men for 
buitentrouw? Economic need played a role: just as bread-winning was a male 
responsibility, so too poor relief. A woman who married a non-member was 
advised to look for assistance at her husband's church. A woman whose hus- 
band was not a member, was not supposed to receive alms from her church. 

Despite the frequent mention of the problem, the sin of buitentrouw did not 
seem to stick if one were wealthy. There are a striking number of Waterlander 
women who married influential men in Amsterdam who never became 


13 Ban-Boeck (see above, n. 10), fol. 4 (November 19, 1648), fol. 11 (September 6, 1657, and 
November 14, 1658). 
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Doopsgezind, yet these women — generous donors to church for the most 
part — seemed to be greatly respected in the congregation. They donated 
money in their own name, acting independently from their husbands. Some 
Waterlander churches dealt with buitentrouw on a case-by-case basis, rather 
than applying the ban in a consistent manner every time. This was a point of 
contention in a 1613 schism that produced the so-called “Afghedeelden” fac- 
tion, leading to the disintegration of the United Brotherhood of Waterlander, 
High German and Frisian churches D 

The experience of Aeltie Pieters Buys illustrates how buitentrouw worked 
among the Waterlanders in Amsterdam. She was married to a non-member, 
prominent merchant Symon Willemsz Nooms. His business activities included 
trade with Guinea and America, which required the use of armed ships for 
defensive purposes, and he was captain of the burgher militia (both at odds 
with Doopsgezind belief).5 Even so, Aeltie was well respected among the 
Waterlanders. She donated money, about 50 guilders at a time, to the church 
poor chest, sometimes several times a year.!® In 1623 she was even appointed 
deaconess, by definition a widow of sound repute, charged with helping to 
care for the poor.!? So exogamous marriage, while discouraged by the church 
leadership, did not really mar the reputation of a wealthy Waterlander woman, 
and maybe not even her chance of salvation. However, there was something 
else that could imperil the souls of prosperous women according to concerned 
contemporaries. 


Adornments for Godly Women 


Lijsbeth Cornelis Laeckhuysen sits among the other women in the wooden 
chairs that fill the middle of the Groote Spijcker (Big Warehouse) where 
her church gathers for worship. The preacher this morning is her husband, 


14 [Claes Cornelisz], Een Klare vertooninghe, Vant Verscheel ende onderscheyt datter is, tuss- 
chen die ghenaemde vereenichde Ghemeente, ende die Evangelische leeringhe Christi, end 
sijn Apostelen (Amsterdam, 1616), fol. A4v. 

15 He was founder and bewindhebber in the Noordsche Compagnie with Tymon Jacobsz 
Hinlopen (see below). J.E. Elias, De vroedschap van Amsterdam, 1578-1795, 2 vols. (Haarlem, 
1903-05; repr. Amsterdam, 1963), p. 431. 

16 For example, she donated over f 200 in 1606. PA 1120 nr. 140: Kasboeck I (1605-20), 
fols. 616. 

17 Aeltie and Symon married before extant church minutes start, so we do not know if she 
was censured for buitentrouw or not. PA 1120 nr. 117: Memoriael A (see above, n. 1), fol. 46 
(February 16, 1623). 
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Jacob Cornelisz.!® She glances around nervously at her fellow church mem- 
bers, knowing what is to come. Her husband has been increasingly agitated by 
worldliness among the Doopsgezinden and is launching a series of three ser- 
mons on ostentatious and luxurious dress aimed especially at women. Lijsbeth 
notices some of her sisters in the faith (wives or daughters of very rich mer- 
chants) wearing the latest fashions, and shifts uncomfortably in her seat. As 
the theme for the sermon becomes clear, she can feel them eyeing her sober 
and simple black clothing. Do they envy her rectitude, or pity her, knowing 
that her husband, while a surgeon of some repute, has a small income, com- 
pared to their husbands and fathers? She hopes that the sermons will inspire 
some of the members to tone down their finery and immodesty, but not cause 
too much discord in the congregation. 

In fact, the three sermons did cause a stir and led to hard feelings - so much 
so that Jacob Cornelisz had them printed in a small book shored up with more 
biblical evidence, so that people could study over what he had said rather 
than misquote him. It was titled Onciersel en cieraet vande Godtsalige Vrouwen. 
Dat is: Een vertoninge wat een Christen Vrouwe in haer kleedinge onciert, ende 
wat daer-en-tegen het beste cieraet is dat haer heerlijck maeckt in de Oogen 
Godts (The Un-Adornment and Adornment of the Godly Women. That is: A 
Demonstration of what a Christian Woman should un-adorn in her clothing, 
and what in contrast her best adornment is that makes her righteous in the 
Eyes of God). The book struck a chord one way or another because it sold out, 
leading to a second edition the same year, 1652.1? Clearly some members of the 
church perceived that he was targeting them directly and took offence — in 
fact, a number of the Waterlanders were very wealthy cloth merchants and 
manufacturers of fine fabrics. In his book, he assured his flock that he had had 
absolutely no one in mind when he wrote the sermons (a disclaimer that of 
course suggests just the opposite). 

The sermons moved from biblical injunctions against female adornment, 
such as that found in 1Timothy 2, 9-10 (hair plaits, gold, pearls and costly garb) 
to practical application in seventeenth-century Holland. In general, Cornelisz 
warned women to reject any ornamentation or clothing that was "at odds 
with her Christian faith and calling,” and too similar in intent and product as 


18 He was sometimes known as Jacob Cornelisz van Dalen, but never in church records. 

19 Jacob Cornelisz, Onciersel en cieraet vande Godtsalige Vrouwen. Dat is: Een vertoninge wat 
een Christen Vrouwe in haer kleedinge onciert, ende wat daer-en-tegen het beste cieraet is dat 
haer heerlijck maeckt in de Oogen Godts... Gepredikt in December Anno 1651. In de vergader- 
ingh der Doopsgesinde, die men de Water-landers noemt, 2nd. ed. (Amsterdam, 1652), 
fols. [xiii—xiv]. 
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“one who openly follows her lust for finery.” In particular, he advised against 
clothing that “was fashioned so as to leave the breasts bare,” or covered only 
with such thin fabric and in such a style that it gaped open at the bosom. 
“Splendid clothing" (kostelijcke kleederen) was not just a question of expense, 
but of appearance and style; anything that looked too costly and worldly 
should be avoided. This included embellishments such as embroidery, gold or 
silver lace, doublets requiring wooden or whale-bone stays, too much ribbon, 
or ridiculously plumed hats. While some women were ashamed to wear fancy 
decorations openly, rich, colourful fabrics and fancy lace sometimes found its 
way into linings or undergarments, which despite good intentions could never- 
theless peep out indecently.2° Another topic of the sermons was jewellery, and 
Cornelisz warned specifically about gold chains, rings, hair pins and ear irons; 
pearl earrings and necklaces; and diamonds. Precious metals and stones were 
part of Creation and so not worldly in and of themselves, but a proper use of 
them would be to buy food and clothes for the hungry and naked, not to adorn 
one's neck, head, arms or ears?! 

In his sermons, Jacob Cornelisz warned that women's souls were in great 
peril because of vanity but so too were the men's souls who allowed them, or 
funded such ostentation. There were more practical consequences too: a 
woman could drive her husband to overwork, bankruptcy or even poverty by 
demanding the latest fashions or costly jewellery.?? But Cornelisz also worried 
that the increasing worldliness of the Doopsgezinden, embodied in showy 
women's fashions, was harming the reputation of his people. Jacob Cornelisz 
remarked that "such ostentation and excessiveness conflict with the confession 
and foundation of their religion."?? He lamented: “A child of the world laughs at 
us and says: hey see, there is a Doopsgezind, a godlier Christian than the rest, 
and he's scraping along with us in the same fools cap."?^ The best adornment 
for a Christian woman is good works and especially charity "and every virtue is 
a special jewel that shines and gleams to the honour of [God's] high name.”25 


20 Jacob Cornelisz, Onciersel en cieraet vande Godtsalige Vrouwen. Dat is: een vertooninge wat 
een Christen Vrouwe in haer kleedinge onciert/ende wat daer-en-tegen het beste cieraet is dat 
haer heerlijck maeckt inde Oogen Godts... Gepredikt in December Anno 1651. Inde vergader- 
ingh der Doops-gesinde, die men de Waterlanders noemt (Amsterdam, 1652), pp. 15-16, 33, 
41, 50, go. I am indebted to Marieke de Winkel who generously shared her notes from 
Onciersel to supplement my own reading of the source. 

21 Cornelisz, Onciersel en cieraet 1st. ed. (see above, n. 20), pp. 40-41, 52, 56-57. 

22 Cornelisz, Onciersel en cieraet 1st. ed. (see above, n. 20), pp. 48, 96, 98. 

23 Cornelisz, Onciersel en cieraet and. ed. (see above, n. 19), fols. A3r-3v. 

24 Cornelisz, Onciersel en cieraet 1st. ed. (see above, n. 20), p. 53. 

25 Cornelisz, Onciersel en cieraet 1st. ed. (see above, n. 20), pp. 99, 102. 
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To what extant did reality match this image of the ostentatious Doopsgezind 
woman? The very fact that Jacob Cornelisz felt called to preach on this topic 
(and risk unpopularity by so doing), certainly seems evidence that the urban 
Waterlanders were starting to wear more worldly fashions. Nevertheless, over 
half a century of church disciplinary records only cite a handful of cases regard- 
ing ostentatious clothing, directed equally at men and women 78 Probate 
inventories are a more concrete form of proof, but the current state of research 
is at an anecdotal rather than conclusive level. Still, even a handful of invento- 
ries offer a glimpse into the closets of real women and can shed light on, for 
example, jewellery owned by Mennonites. 


Hidden Treasures of the Rich 


The listed belongings of five wealthy Waterlander women (Anna Jacobsdr, 
Aeltie Gerrits Schouten, Tryntge Alberts, Hester de Flines and Anna Michiels 
van Vaerlaer) suggest that showy jewellery was not common. While most had 
some silver and gold chains, and maybe a small gold ring or hairpin, diamonds 
and pearls were not in the chests of many Amsterdam Doopsgezind women 77 
Striking, for example, is the lack of jewellery in the estate of Jan Ibesz and 
Tryntge Alberts (1652). This was a wealthy couple: on ship parts alone they were 
worth over 94,000 guilders. They also owned a gunpowder mill in Landsmeer, 
and in Amsterdam a ropewalk, five houses, and three warehouses. There was 
a diamond ring in the estate, but since half belonged to their servant, it 
suggests that it was an investment rather than something to wear. Beyond that 
there were some gold chains of high value (141 guilders, 15 stuivers), and some 


26 PA 1120 nr. 116 "Memoriael" van Reynier Wijbrantsz B: Handelingen van de Dienaren 
(1612-60) B (hereafter Memoriael B), [fol. 21] Bartholomeus Munter and Aeltie [Jacobs] 
Hinlopen (March 10, 1616); Ban-Boeck (see above, n. 10), fol. 12, Kornelis Centen (1657), 
fol. 27, Sijtje Schellinger (1670/72?), and fol. 32, Evertjen Everts (1676). 

27 Notarieel Archief Amsterdam (hereafter NAA) Jac. Meerhout nr. 256, fols. 173v-179v, 
Estate Inventory of Anna Jacobsdr, widow of Jan Cornelisz Visscher (May 13, 1625): 
this wealthy merchant family owned eight pieces of real estate, including five and a 
half houses and three warehouses in Amsterdam, but the inventory lists only two gold 
rings, listed with coins, so perhaps these rings were not worn; NAA Jac. van Loosdrecht 
1996: fols. 766r-797r (November 29, 1657), Estate inventory and distribution of Aeltgen 
Gerrits Schouten, widow of Cornelis Claesz Anslo. Besides three amber necklaces, she 
had only some gold and silver chains, a purse with a silver clasp and chain and two silver 
ear irons. 
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silver?? Even more surprising is the small amount of jewellery found in the 
estate of Hester de Flines (1643), widow of silk merchant Adriaen Claesz. They 
were clearly very well off with many fine furnishings and 121 paintings. Hester 
and Adriaen must have been a smart couple around town as their clothing, 
some silk and satin, was far fancier than in the other inventories, embellished 
with lace, velvet, embroidery and red linings. Unusual were four pieces of jew- 
ellery made of blood coral, one a necklace with a silver cross. Beyond that were 
only a few gold rings, albeit one set with a sapphire.?? 

One inventory is strikingly different where jewellery is concerned, that of 
Anna Michiels van Vaerlaer (1592-1644).?° Although no longer living at the 
time of Jacob Cornelisz's sermons on worldly dress, her probate inventory 
contained some of the very things against which he warned. The clothes, many 
of them black, included some embroidered and fur-lined pieces, but on paper 
at least do not seem excessive. Much more unusual for a Mennonite woman 
was the amount of jewellery. At the time of her death in 1644, the 51-year old 
widow had ten strings of pearls (two of these were bracelets that wrapped 
around the arm four times each), gold (rings, six bracelets and some chains) 
and diamonds (four rings, a brooch and a “table diamond set in gold"). While 
some of the rings might have belonged to her late husband, the hair accesso- 
ries were clearly Anna's: silver ear irons, two strings of pearls that went around 
the hair, a gold hairpin and a gold hair net ornamented with pearls and embroi- 
dered ear flaps. There was also a pair of embroidered gloves decorated 
with pearls. 

Anna, from a rich Doopsgezind immigrant family from Flanders, moved in a 
powerful circle with high status in Amsterdam. She was connected to the 
Amsterdam ruling class through her husband's family (her brother-in-law, 
Jacob Jacobsz Hinlopen, was a burgomaster), and through her brother Johan, 
Lord of Jaarsveld and Ter Horst (whose brother-in-law was regent and alder- 
man Wilhem van Ruytenburgh). Anna's husband, Tymon Jacobsz Hinlopen 
(1572-1637), had been an influential merchant who had helped to found 
the Noordsche Compagnie, a whaling cartel, and served as regent of several 


28 NAA (see above, n. 27) Jac. van Loosdrecht nr. 1996B: fols. 7211-7441, Estate inventory of Jan 
Ibesz and Tryntge Alberts [Bentes] (July 26, 1652). 

29 NAA (see above, n. 27) Joost van der Ven, nr. 1067: fols. 1451-1581, Estate inventory of Hester 
de Flines, widow of Adriaen Claessen [van Zevenbergen] (July 2, 1643), jewellery on fols. 
149V-151V. 

30 NAA (see above, n. 27) L. Lamberti, nr. 569: fols. 959r-974r, Estate inventory of Anna 
[Michiels] van Vaerlaer, widow of Thijmon Jacobsz Hinloopen (April 9, 1644); jewellery on 
fols. 965r-966r. 
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civic institutions?! While Tymon's mother and sister were Waterlander 
Doopsgezinden, he never joined Anna's church, and she was banned tempo- 
rarily at the time of their wedding for buitentrouw.?? However, Anna remained 
a member in good standing of the Waterlander church until her death. She no 
doubt left her pearls, diamonds and gold hairnet in the jewellery chest when 
she attended worship services. 

While more systematic study is needed, this preliminary work suggests a 
gap in social status, even among prosperous Waterlander women. Higher 
assets and connections to the ruling and patrician classes of Amsterdam may 
easily have led to more ostentation in possessions and fashion. In fact, Anna 
and Tymon were part of Amsterdam’s elite; in 1631 their taxable wealth was 
estimated at 180,000 guilders, a huge amount at a time when only one hundred 
households in Amsterdam were worth more than 100,000 guilders.?? By com- 
parison, the taxable value of Aeltie Gerrits Schouten's household was 12,000 
guilders (her husband was renowned preacher and cloth merchant Cornelis 
Claesz Anslo). Forty years later, even though Jacob Cornelisz was an esteemed 
surgeon and preacher, his widow Lijsbeth Laeckhuysen only had a taxable 
worth of 7000 guilders.?* A big difference indeed, even among prominent 
Waterlanders. Those who stayed entrenched in the tightly knit Doopsgezind 
network, albeit a prosperous one, may have felt more pressure to reject exces- 
sive finery, or had less desire to adorn themselves in worldly fashion and jewel- 
lery, or could not afford diamonds and pearls, like the Hinlopens-van Vaerlaers. 

Anna Michiels van Vaerlaer's jewellery collection was surely an exception 
among Mennonite women. In fact, despite Jacob Cornelisz's admonishments, 
gold, pearls, diamonds and the latest in high fashion were probably only temp- 
tations for about ten to twenty percent of Amsterdam Waterlander women. 


31 On the Ruytenburghs and Johan Michielsz van Vaerlaer, see Elias, De vroedschap (see 
above, n. 15), pp. 425, 430; on the Hinlopens, ibid., pp. 309-310. Hinlopen was regent of the 
Burgerweeshuis and Oude Mannen- en Vrouwenhuis. For more on Mennonite family con- 
nections to the Amsterdam patriciate, see Mary S. Sprunger, "Iemand burgemeester 
maken. Doopsgezinden en regentengeslachten in de Gouden Eeuw te Amsterdam," 
Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 32 (2006), 75-121. 

32  Memoriael B (see above, n. 26), (October u, 1612); Anna was named on a list of wealthy 
Waterlander members, drawn up by the church leaders in 1642 to solicit donations (Jan 
Ibesz and Hester de Flines were also on the list). PA 1120 nr. 152: “Rekenboeck voor de 
gelden tot subsidie van sommige leeraaren,” (May 13-15, 1642). 

33 Elias, Devroedschap (see above, n.15), pp. 310; Peter Burke, Venice and Amsterdam: A Study 
in Seventeenth-Century Elites (London, 1974), pp. 55-56. 

34 J.G. Frederiks and PJ. Frederiks, Kohier van 1631 (Amsterdam, 1890), fol. 40; Kohier van 1674 
in the Stadsarchief Amsterdam, W27, fol. 264; Wan, fol. 297. 
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The 1670 inventory of Barbertge Hemsen, wife of the Waterlander church sex- 
ton, who lived in the alley next to the Groote Spijcker church, shows that she 
was fortunate to have seven silver spoons and some silver chains worth 77 guil- 
ders, the most valuable possessions in the entire estate, but no gold.*° At least 
fifteen percent of the Waterlanders by about 1650 were poor enough to need 
regular alms of one kind or another.3 A woman who had to beg the deacons 
for a pair of stockings or a new pair of humble mules, such as the fishwife 
Engeltje Cornelis, may have felt especially righteous during such sermons or, 
perhaps more likely, extremely jealous. Oh but to be in the position of needing 
admonishment for excessively luxurious clothing! 


The Deviated Image of Grietie Teunis’s Reality 


Grietie Teunis is still called “the eel wife,’ although she has not worked 
for some time. Aged 84, she lives in apartment Number Ten in the church's 
home for widows on the Lindengracht in the Jordaan, a working class area 
of Amsterdam. She is bedridden, due to age and illness. Her daughter Jannetje, 
42 years old, lives with her, but is not very capable. The deacons describe 
Jannetje as “half bad” (halff slecht), and she cannot do any work more lucrative 
than winding silk. Grietie, long widowed, used to help support her little family 
by selling eels. But according to the deacons she has always been needy in 
requesting extras from their office, implying that she wants more than she 
really needs or deserves. She has been receiving some financial assistance 
from the church for at least 20 years. Currently, she receives 30 stuivers a week 
plus two loaves of bread weekly, and the winter hand-out of cheese, bacon, 
grain and turf in bulk that the church provides its poor members. Grietie does 
not visit the deacons herself to request extra help, but either sends her daugh- 
ter, or asks the deacons’ servant for assistance, when he makes rounds of the 
poor households. Requests are usually modest, such as money for a skirt, a 
coat, or stockings or to repair some shoes. Grietie needs money to have 
the laundry done when she injures her arm, and cannot put it into the harsh 
soap suds (under orders of surgeon-preacher Jacob Cornelisz, who attends 
to the congregation's sick). Request granted, as are most of Grietie's requests 


35 NAA (see above, n. 27) J. van Loosdreght, nr. 1997: fols. 602r-606r, Estate inventory 
of Barbertge Hemsen, wife of Jacob Apostool, prepared for Weesmeesters (October 12, 
1673). 

36 Forcalculations on the number of Waterlander poor, see Sprunger, Rich Mennonites, Poor 
Mennonites (see above, n. 3), p.133. 
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for extra money — ranging from three to seven per year — although not always 
right away. Sometimes the deacons tell mother and daughter that they need to 
do their best to get by on their regular alms and send them away empty-handed. 
Once Grietie asks for a different bed. Request denied, but she gets it two 
months later (persistence counts for something). Grietie and Jannetje want to 
move into a different apartment in the widow’s home, but the deacons 
tell them to be satisfied with where they are. Now they need money to hire 
someone to clean the house, because neither Grietie nor Jannetje can manage 
it. They got the money once before, but the deacons have been refusing to 
pay for cleaning for a year now. The apartment is filthy. Finally, the deacons 
increase Grietie’s weekly allowance, so they can start to save up to have the 
cleaning done 27 

Griet was an example of the deserving poor: someone who had worked and 
tried to make ends meet. However, she continually seemed to need more than 
the regular alms, and this irked the deacons. The poor were never to consume 
more of the poor funds than absolutely necessary, for that took money 
away from others who might need it more. While being without means did 
not fit comfortably into the general image of the business-savvy, upright 
Doopsgezinden, if one had the misfortune to be poor, there was a proper way 
to be so. The ideal Doopsgezind poor person - not an image unique to 
Anabaptists — was to be hardworking, sober, frugal, morally upright, neat in 
housekeeping and sincere as a church member. These were the godly and 
deserving poor who, for one reason or another (a large family, illness, death of 
one's husband) could not make ends meet. They could with clear conscience 
expect some assistance from the church. 

It was among some of the poor, however, that reality often deviated far from 
image, for the poor did not necessarily share the burgerlijke, moral values of 
the better off, and often could not afford to. A poor woman, widow or other- 
wise, was supposed to try to help support her household by spinning, sewing, 
selling foodstuffs, or however she could. In addition, though, she was also sup- 
posed to keep a tidy house, keep the linens provided by the church clean and 
mended and supervise her children. Washing and cleaning was a great deal of 
work in those days and any one with means hired help for such tasks. Thus a 
poor member might be admonished either by the deacons or by the elders for 
“sloppy housekeeping.” Domestic unrest, drunkenness, disturbance in the 
neighbourhood - while not exclusively sins of the poor, these were prevalent 


37  Diaconal Minutes (1656-1666) (see above, n. 2) for example, in 1656: June 1, June 8, July 13, 
September 7, etc; PA 1120 nr. 136: "Armen-boeck" (1658), fol. 34. 
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among those receiving assistance from the church and show a social gap when 
it came to behaviour.?8 


Moertjes, or Super Sisters 


Nevertheless, the Mennonite poor provided a convenient way for the prosper- 
ous to practice their Christian charity. After all, every religious community had 
its share of poor, and taking proper care of one's own, added to the respectable 
image of the Doopsgezinden. While an all-male diaconate oversaw poor relief, 
the church members who interacted most closely with the poor women in the 
church, were the deaconesses, most commonly called the *mothers" of the 
congregation in the diminutive form moertjes. There were two to four serving 
the church at a time and, as women, they were not expected to keep account 
books. Rather, they got funds from the all-male diaconate. They were to over- 
see the things that the poor needed beyond the food, fuel and shelter provided 
by the deacons, such as underwear and bed linens. They also had the impor- 
tant job of making periodic rounds of the poor households, to check into each 
individual situation and see if any changes were needed. They also investigated 
if the poor were being good stewards of the alms they had recetved 29 

Deaconesses enjoyed more authority than their official job description pro- 
vided. They oversaw the production of the linens they handed out from start to 
finish, including spinning, bleaching, weaving and sewing (rather ironic, since 
in the commercial world, cloth production was a male occupation and the 
business of several deacons). Often, the deacons would leave certain impor- 
tant decisions to the *mothers" regarding foster children and elderly members 
who needed to be boarded with other poor members 20 

In the first two and a half months of 1656, Mother or Moertje Cornelis, a 
prominent widow in the church, gives much time and attention to her impor- 
tant role as deaconess. She bustles about the chamber reserved for the work of 
the deaconesses, and goes into the poorer neighbourhoods to keep tabs on her 
charges. She seems more involved in the lives of the poor than the other dea- 
conesses, often reporting to the deacons and making suggestions and deci- 
sions. She brings messages from various members in need, such as rope maker 
Cornelis Willemsz, who complained to her that he is still sick and needs more 
money. She reports this to the deacons, gets the money and delivers it herself. 


38 For more on Mennonite attitudes to the poor, see Sprunger, Rich Mennonites, Poor 
Mennonites (see above, n. 3), chaps. 2, 5, and 6. 

39  Sprunger Rich Mennonites, Poor Mennonites (see above, n. 3), pp. 167-170. 

40 _ Diaconal minutes (see above, n. 2), (July 31 and November 6, 1664). 
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Lubbert Pietersz has asked her for a doctor. She engages the services of Deacon 
Verschagen, the medical doctor designated to provide care for the poor. When 
Engeltje Jans, one of her poor sisters, dies, Moertje Cornelis knows that the sale 
of Engeltje’s household goods could pay for the burial, and suggests as much to 
the deacons. She brings it to the deacons’ attention that Janneke Dircx has 
married Danieel Franse, and can see that they will never make it on their own 
and will need help. The deacons agree to get them an apartment in a few 
months. Duifje Allers tells Moertje Cornelis that her husband cannot find work, 
and asks if one of the deacons might have a job for him. None do, but through 
Moertje Cornelis, the deacons give the struggling couple some money to tide 
them over. Trijn Jans asks for some undershirts for herself and her little son, 
plus some sheets. Moertje Cornelis will get these for her.*! 

To posterity, a more specific identity of this industrious and rather influen- 
tial woman so important in the lives of many poor people, remains obscure 
because the minute-taker never called her anything other than “Moertje 
Cornelis.” In many ways, the anonymous Moertje Cornelis embodied the ideal 
Waterlander Mennonite woman: no doubt wealthy (if the profile of the other 
deaconesses is any indication), a model of Christian charity and compassion, 
independent, economically astute and wielding a modest amount of power, 
yet always under the authority of her male colleagues. 


Conclusion 


The above examples illustrate that the realistic image of a good Mennonite or 
Doopsgezind woman, at least among the Waterlanders, included being mor- 
ally sound, shunning worldly excess, centring family life on the community — 
that is, one’s husband and children should embrace the faith (but if they did 
not, it was a minor problem for the prosperous) — and being charitable with 
money and time, if one had any to spare. Beyond this was the unwritten rule, 
yet quite strongly conveyed, that one should be respectable, a solid member of 
not only the church community but the civic community as well, embracing 
such good Dutch burgerlijke values as cleanliness, thrift and sobriety. The sto- 
ries of the women who could uphold this ideal, and those who did not, both 
the unusual and the mundane, help move historical understanding beyond 
image to reality. By definition, the stereotypes regarding Dutch Doopsgezind 
women applied to only a small segment of the Mennonite and Doopsgezind 
population, if even that. 


41  Diaconal minutes (see above, n. 2), January 6, 1656 to March 16, 1656. 


CHAPTER 10 


L'Honneste Femme 
A French, Roman Catholic Role Model for Dutch Doopsgezind Sisters 


Piet Visser 
A French Actress in a Doopsgezind décor 


At the beginning of 1643, during the heyday of the Dutch Golden Age, a com- 
pact booklet in duodecimo size of 432 pages was launched by the obscure 
Amsterdam publisher Gijsbrecht Jansz van Veen, entitled De Devgdelyke Vrou 
(The Virtuous Woman). The book was obviously not of Dutch origin, since the 
title page provides the name of its translator as Jan Hendriksz Glazemaker, 
whereas the author's name is lacking.! Since 1935 it is known that the French 
author's name was Jacques du Bosc, a Franciscan humanist.? 

Apart from its content in Dutch translation, there are also some other note- 
worthy features that ascertain the Dutch, even Doopsgezind, nature of this 
book production. Take, for instance, the anonymous engraving of the frontis- 
piece that precedes the title page, depicting an allegory of virtue: a female 
angel standing on a turtle (see Figs. 10.1 and 10.2). I ike to attribute both design 
and engraving to the Doopsgezind artist and print seller, Salomon Saverij, who 
was a member of the Waterlander Doopsgezinden in Amsterdam.? One year 


1 [Jacques du Bosc], De Devgdelyke Vrov door I.H. Glazemaker vertaalt. (Amsterdam, 1643). 

2 JA. van Praag, "De bron van Glazemaker's De devgdelyke Vrou (1643), Neophilologus. 
Driemaandelijks tijdschrift voor de wetenschappelijke beoeffening van levende vreemde talen en 
van hun letterkunde en voor de studie van de klassieken in hun verband met moderne 20 (1935), 
91-96. To this day there are only a few studies on Glazemaker's relevance as a translator. Still 
the most thorough study is C.L. Thijssen-Schoute, Uit de Republiek der Letteren. Elf studién op 
het gebied der ideeéngeschiedenis van de Gouden Eeuw (The Hague, 1967), pp. 206-261 
(Chapter 11), which includes a bibliography of all his translations. There is also the exhibition 
catalogue commemorating the 3ooth anniversary of his death: Glazemaker 1682-1982. 
Catalogus bij een tentoonstelling over de vertaler Jan Hendriksz Glazemaker in de 
Universiteitsbibliotheek van Amsterdam, ed. M. Keyser (Amsterdam, 1982). 

3 The symbols decorating the allegorical figure include the sun of wisdom and enlightenment 
on her chest; in her left hand she holds fruits and flowers, symbolizing (divine) fertility and 
beauty, while in her right hand she holds a stick of justice to keep her balance. Her standing 
position on the shield of a turtle refers to spiritual and intellectual independence. 
The emblem of a turtle is occasionally combined with the stoic motto: "Omnia mea mecum 
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prior to the publication of De Devgdelyke Vrou a new edition of the so-called 
Biestkens Bible — a Dutch version which was favoured solely by Mennonites 
and Doopsgezinden — was published by the bookseller Denijs van der Schuere, 
who had his shop in the Amsterdam Nieuwendijk.^ It had a neatly engraved 
title page which was also designed and engraved by Salomon Saverij.° Apart 
from his daily job as a book seller, Denijs van der Schuere also volunteered as 
one of the main pastors of the Waterlander Doopsgezinden, who held their 
church services on the Singel canal near Jan Roodenpoorts Toren (Jan Rooden's 
Gate Tower); they were therefore simply called the Toren congregation. There 
is indeed good reason why the name of this unknown, one-time publisher, 
Gijsbrecht Jansz van Veen — Devgdelyke Vrou is the only book title that bears his 
imprint$ — can be connected to Denijs van der Schuere. The baptismal records 
of the Toren congregation show clearly that on May 28, 1640, 21 persons were 
baptised by Van der Schuere, including "Gijsbert Jansen de knecht van Denijs 
[Ver]schuere.”” No doubt Gijbrecht Jansz and Gijsbert Jansen are one and 
the same person; that he also was the assistant of publisher Van de Schuere 
(and likely a close friend of Glazemaker, who was of the same age), makes him 
the best candidate for his role as the sole publisher of Devgdelyke Vrou, which 
must have been for sale in the Nieuwendijk book shop of publisher, patron and 
pastor Denijs van der Schuere.? Like his publisher, Jan Hendriksz Glazemaker 


porto,” ^I carry all that belongs to me,” i.e. all good qualities. M.B. Smits-Veldt, Samuel Coster 
ethicus-didacticus. Een onderzoek naar dramatische opzet en morele instructie van Ithys, Polyxena 
en Iphigenia (Groningen, 1986), pp. 5-9. Technical details and other characteristics of the 
“Virtuous Woman,’ like the facial expression, are strongly reminiscent of the type of women 
Saverij used to design. See Jasper Hillegers and Lotte Jaeger, "Salomon Saverij, een plaatsnijder 
en zijn vrienden,’ in Gedrukt tot Amsterdam. Amsterdamse prentmakers en-uitgevers in de 
Gouden Eeuw, eds. Elmer Kolfin and Jaap van der Veen (Zwolle/Amsterdam, 2011), 121-163, 
there 124, 126, 132, 134, 137 and 149. Salomon Saverij was an uncle of Glazemaker’s future 
wife, Catalijntje Cardinael. Matthijs Hendricus Sitters, Sybrandt Hansz. Cardinael 1578-1647: 
rekenmeester en wiskundige. Zijn leven en zijn werk (Hilversum, 2008), pp. 43-44. 

A See C. Neff, “Biestkens Bible,” Global Anabaptist Mennonite Encyclopedia Online (hereafter 
GAMEO), and N. van der Zijpp, "Schuere, Denys van der,” GAMEO. Also the name of his book 
shop was "Inde Biestkens Bijbel." 

5 Seetheillustration in Hillegers and Jaeger, "Salomon Saverij" (see above, n. 3), 145. 

6 Seetheindex of printers and publishers ofthe onlineShort-Title Catalogue of the Netherlands 
of pre-1800 books (hereafter sTCN). 

7 *Gijsbert Jansen the servant of Denijs [Ver]schuere.” Book of Baptisms and Attestations of 
the Waterlander congregation "near the Tower" (Stadsarchief Amsterdam, PA 1120, inventory 
nr. 123), fol. 3r. (hereafter Toren Baptisms). 

8 Asapublisher Denijs van der Schuere was active from 1638 until 1644, with twelve exclusively 
Doopsgezind publications. See the listing in STCN (see above, n. 6). The previous year, on 
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was just 23 years of age when he made his debut in what would become a long 
and outstanding career as a skilful translator of some 70 books. Glazemaker 
did not gain his lifelong reputation from translating French and Latin works 
into their Dutch counterparts which, in content and style fully matched the 
originals, just as is the case with this very first “master proof? Nor from his 
adequate translations of, for instance, Seneca, Homer, Erasmus, or even the 
Qur'an, but especially from his renditions of the works of the most despised 
heroes of contemporary rationalism, Descartes and Spinoza. Glazemaker in 
particular may take most of the credit for these heretical books obtaining a 
wide, non-scholarly Dutch speaking audience, even though they were also 
under severe attack from Protestant orthodoxy. He was a close friend of 
Spinoza, as was his other friend, Jan Rieuwertsz, the publisher of most of 
Glazemaker's translations.!? Both Glazemaker and Rieuwertsz were members 
of the so-called Flemish Doopsgezind Singelkerk congregation, generally called 
"near the Lamb."! Rieuwertsz's reputation too was deeply suspect in the eyes of 
the Calvinist clergy. It was a public secret that in his bookshop — “the meeting 
place of all sorts of heretics and other riff-raff" — all writings could be freely 
purchased there, even those which God, Calvin or the old Menno abhorred and 
prohibited: if not in the open, then at least from underneath the counter. 


February 1, 1642, Gijsbrecht Jansz or Jansen had been enlisted asa member of the Amsterdam 
book sellers’ guild, at the age of 22. Glazemaker 1682-1982, p. xiv (see above, n. 2). Did Van 
der Schuere, who quit publishing in 1644, consider him to be a suitable successor? 

9 As has been demonstrated by Van Praag, "Bron van Glazemaker's Devgdelyke Vrou" 
(see above, n. 2). 

10 See for Rieuwertsz, Piet Visser, “Blasphemous and pernicious’: the role of printers and 
booksellers in the spread of dissident religious and philosophical ideas in the Netherlands 
in the second half of the seventeenth century" Quaerendo 26 (1996), 303-326. See also 
Jonathan Israel, Radical Enlightenment. Philosophy and the Making of Modernity 1650-1700 
(Oxford 2001), pp. 170 and 278-283. 

11 _ Thijssen-Schoute, Republiek der Letteren (see above, n. 2), p. 212, is wrong when stating 
that Glazemaker, simply referred to as “Jan Hendricksz,” was baptised on 22 June 1642. 
Also Ruud Lambour, “Doopsgezind of niet? Sybrandt Hansz Cardinael, Abraham de Graaf 
en Gerrit Uylenburg,” Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 27 (2001), 193, who corrected many aspects 
of genealogical data, has ignored this error. The proper baptismal date was March 3, 1652; 
Book of Marriages, Baptisms and Attestations of the United Flemish congregation 
"near the Lamb” (Stadsarchief Amsterdam, PA 1120, inventory nr. 11 and 12 [index]), p. 39 
(hereafter: Lam Baptisms), where his full name is registered: "Jan Hendricksz 
Glaesemaecker" Witnesses were his spouse Catalijntje Cardinael (to whom he was 
married the previous year on June 8), and Cornelis Moorman, a deacon and an associate 
of the main pastor Galenus Abrahamsz. See H.W. Meihuizen, Galenus Abrahamsz 
1622-1706. Strijder voor een onbeperkte verdraagzaamheid en verdediger van het Doperse 
Spiritualisme (Haarlem, 1954), pp. 43, 52-53. 
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Although we do not know if Glazemaker translated this French book by 
commission of his occasional publisher, an unknown benefactor (Van der 
Schuere, for instance?), or simply on his own initiative, this first job of the Du 
Bosc book, entitled in French L’Honneste Femme (The Honest Woman) already 
reveals his preference for the extraordinary, for writings of a heterodox and 
nonconformist nature. To explain this, it is now necessary to introduce the 
author and his conduct book for women. 


Jacques du Bosc and L’Honneste Femme 


Jacques du Bosc, born in Normandy around the turn of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was a so-called “cordelier,” a Franciscan priest, and a graduate of the 
Sorbonne in Paris. He gained most renown from his polemics with the 
Jansenists, against whom he published nine writings between 1647 and 1664. 
Apart from these, he wrote a great variety of devotional and educational books. 
Being a Christian humanist and a philosopher he is also considered a neo-Stoic 
and even the immediate predecessor of Blaise Pascal. He wrote three books 
which were particularly devoted to women, including, for example, Les femmes 
héroiques, comparées avec les héros (1645), and the book under discussion here, 
L'Honneste Femme, likely one of his earliest publications, dating from 1632. 
He expanded this book with a second part in 1640, and again with a third part 
in 1662. No doubt this was his most successful book, especially in France, since 
it went through at least thirteen editions.? The 1640 edition, comprising the 
first two parts, was translated by Glazemaker in 1643. However, four years ear- 
lier, in 1639, an anonymous English translation of the first part only had already 
come to light in London, entitled The Compleat Woman.? 

Before going into more detail, I will offer some quotations from Joan 
Larsen Klein's introduction of the book in her anthology of treatises written 


12 See “Du Bosc (Jacques),” in Dictionnaire d'Histoire et de Geographie Ecclésiastique, eds. 
R. Aubert & E. van Cauwenbergh (Paris, 1960), 15: 946; C. Chessneau, “Un précurseur de 
Pascal? Le Franciscain Jacques Du Bosc (1643),” XVIIe Siècle. Bulletin de la ‘Société d’Etude 
dus XVIIe siècle’ 15 (1952), 426—448 ; J.-E. d'Angers, “Sénèque et le Stoicisme dans l'oeuvre 
du cordelier J. du Bosc (1632) (1643) (1645),” XVIIe Siècle. Bulletin de la ‘Société d'Étude dus 
XVIIe siécle' 25-26 (1955), 353-377; J. Larsen Klein, ed., Daughters, Wives & Widows. 
Writings by Men about Women and Marriage in England, 1500—1640 (Urbana and Chicago, 
1992), pp. 257-283; J.-P. Desaive, "The Ambiguities of Literature,” in A History of Women in 
the West. III. Renaissance and Enlightenment Paradoxes, eds. N. Zemon Davies & A. Farge 
(Cambridge, Mass. and London, 1993), 265-268. 

13 Jacques du Bosc, The Compleat VVoman. Written in French by Monsieur Du-Boscq, and by 
him after several Editions reviewed, corrected, and amended. And now faithfully Translated 
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by men about women and marriage in England from 1500 to 1640, in order to 
characterise this remarkable volume: “It certainly appeals more to twentieth- 
century sensibilities than does any other conduct book...Reason and experi- 
ence suggest to Du Bosc that men and women are equal; that, consequently, 
‘obedience’ and ‘sovereignty’ between husbands and wives ‘are reciprocal’; 
that women can and should advise men...It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that Du Bosc urges the education of women...to study not only art but 
science as well...It is knowledge, says Du Bosc, not ignorance, that leads 
women to virtue.” In a time when feminism would remain a weird anachro- 
nism for centuries to come, Du Bosc's approach to the “female world” is stun- 
ning and, in some respects, unique. Although written from a male perspective, 
this is one of the rarest conduct books not intended for couples — as was 
generally the case in both England and the Low Countries — but exclusively 
for women, whether married, widowed, or single. However, we have to keep 
in mind that Du Bosc wrote his book for women of intellect, position and 
wealth, the cultured class of noble Ladies who socialized at the royal court 
and many Paris salons. He was not concerned about ordinary women, or 
matters of housewifery and motherhood. Nevertheless, as Larsen Klein con- 
cludes: “Despite the restrictions it still imposes on women, The Complete 
[sic] Woman looks to a future for women freer from subordination than any 
other" book in this day and age IS Although Du Bosc’s manual can be quali- 
fied as a moral conduct book, the author explicitly presents himself as an 
observant mediator and consultant, instead of a normatively prescriptive 
and mandatory authority. Throughout the book there is a moderate and 
rather unbiased tone, which, while presenting all female virtues and vices in 
their traditional oppositions, still leaves the choice for the best options to the 
rational judgment of his audience. Time and again he asserts that both rea- 
son and experience are the most relevant requirements for women to achieve 
and improve, since these are most in demand when discerning the true 
nature of both sexes and the effects of, for instance, jealousy, bad temper, 
passion, lust, vanity, sanctimoniousness, idolatry, contempt, deceit, wicked- 
ness, ignorance, illiteracy, etc. And, of course, the book recommends that the 


into English, By N.N. (London, 1639). It was published by Thomas Harper and Richard 
Hodgkinson in a quarto format, of which a facsimile edition appeared in The English 
Experience series, vol. 12 (Amsterdam and New York, 1968). 

14 Larsen Klein, Daughters, Wives & Widows (see above, n. 12), p. 258; Desaive, “The 
Ambiguities of Literature,” (see above, n. 12), 266-267. Is that a reason why this gender 
friendly approach received so little attention from gender historians? 

15 Larsen Klein, Daughters, Wives & Widows (see above, n. 12), p. 259. 
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virtuous woman be modest and chaste, patient and diligent, discrete and 
considerate, loving and caring, honourable and obedient, pious and devote, 
but not at all cost: she should also cherish her own will, self-esteem and free- 
dom. To illustrate the relaxed tone of the book and the author's didactic skill 
in applying well-chosen metaphors, I will offer here a brief example from the 
first chapter "On Reading": 


Reading is very requisite for Women; for since they have no lesse need 
of dumbe Teachers, then Princes; and that beautie as well as Royaltie 
findes not so easily Maisters as flatterers: it is necessary to acknowledge 
their faults, they learne sometimes of the dead [- the authors from 
Antiquity], what the living dare not tell them. It is only in bookes, where 
they may note the imperfections of their minde, as those of their face in 
Glasses. Where they find Judges who cannot be corrupted through love, 
or hate; where the faire, and foule are treated alike, having to do with 
Arbiters who have no eyes, but to put a difference between vice and 
virtue.!6 


In his time, of course, Du Bosc's unconventional, almost *post-modern femi- 
nist" approach to the subject did not escape criticism, both on content 
and methodology. As for the latter, in order to rhetorically convince and 
didactically confirm his reasoning in the various chapters, Du Bosc abundantly 
applied pagan sources from Antiquity, including, for instance, Ovid's Metamor- 
phosis, Seneca and many others, instead of mining the majority of his exam- 
ples from the wealth of Christian tradition. He was therefore blamed for 
not insisting more forcefully on the supremacy of Christian morality and 
doctrine. Besides, "especially it was not seemly for an Ecclesiastique to treat of 
such a subject as this...it breeds a suspicion that he hath had more commerce 
with Women, then suits well with a man of his profession." But worst of all, 
according to his critics, "instead of giving precepts to Women, he gives 
them praises: And that he is a great deal readier to corrupt their mind then to 
teach them how to live, and makes them rather good Gossips than good 
Women.’ All criticisms are summarised in a lengthy apology of 42 pages, which 
was written in defence by an anonymous friend of the author, and which is also 
included in the English translation}? 


16 ` Du Bosc, The Compleat VVoman (see above, n. 13), p. 4. 
17  DuBosc, The Compleat VVoman (see above, n. 13), fols. Bir—Giv; the quotations on B3v and 
Bar. His advocate was Nicolas Perrot d'Ablancourt; Van Praag, “Bron van Glazemaker’s 
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Apart from this eloquent apology, the book begins with an “Epistle of the 
Avthor” in which he dedicates the book to Madame De Combalet, as her 
humble and obedient servant.!® Her actual name was Marie-Madeleine de 
Vignerod, Duchess d'Aiguillon (1604-1675), and she was a niece of Cardinal 
Richelieu. She was renowned as a well-educated art lover, especially of the 
literary arts, who frequented Richelieu's salon in Paris. Additionally, she was 
even more famous for her pious simplicity, which made her a précieuse, a 
lady of fine taste and high moral standards.? And so it should come as 
no surprise that Du Bosc dedicated the book to her, portraying her — of 
course in a style of rhetorical exaggeration as convention dictated — as his 
female role model and source of inspiration: "Suffer Madam...to afford 
your pourtrait or image to those, who have not the honour to see you, and 
that your picture herein may supply the misse of your native feature...The 
world knows that you strive as much to flie glory, as to make your selfe wor- 
thy of it. And as for praises, that there is none who merits them, and flights 
them more." 


Glazemaker and his Fine Sisters 


Let us now turn to Glazemaker and find out how he transformed this extraor- 
dinary book of conduct for the French "fines fleures des dames" for a less elitist, 
even meek, Doopsgezind version of the Dutch burgher society of ministers and 
merchants. Leaving aside the fascinating "gender liberating" content of the 
book, I will restrict myself to two aspects only: the Anabaptist characteristics 
of the book in the Dutch context, and the apparently incompatible implica- 
tions of its manifestly Roman Catholic perspective for a predominantly 
Protestant audience. 

It is not so much that Glazemaker himself was a Flemish Doopsgezind 
that determines a particular Doopsgezind identity for this effort, nor the 
Waterlander Doopsgezind production context of the book which becomes 
evident from its engraver and publisher, but the fact that he dedicated the first 
part of the book to “de Amsterdammer Fyne Zvsies, the fine sisters of 
Amsterdam, with a lengthy celebratory poem of 16 pages, or 399 verses, which 


Devgdelyke Vrou" (see above, n. 2), 92-93; Larsen Klein, Daughters, Wives & Widows 
(see above, n. 12), p. 259. 

18 Du Bosc, The Compleat VVoman (see above, n. 13), pp. 258-259; in the 1665 edition which 
Ihad at my disposal, he addresses her as "Madame la Dvchesse d'Aigvillon." 

19  Seeherentriesinthe French Wikipédia, and “New Advent,’ the online Catholic Encyclopedia. 
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he signed “your most humble servant LH.G”? The poem includes the names 
of no less than 59 women, fine sisters, whose moral and/or physical qualities 
are praised by him in just a few lines for each, and upon whom he had likely 
previously promised to bestow this book (see the Appendix). Although gener- 
ally “fine sister” may refer to any woman of sincere piety and morally strict 
conduct,”! there can be no doubt that the young translator in his early twenties 
has gathered here a predominantly Doopsgezind in-crowd of female friends. 
Judging from his brief typologies, it is quite clear that he knows them all per- 
sonally. See, for instance, the description of “Kardinaal” (possibly his later 
spouse Catelijntje Cardinael, or one of her sisters, Levijntje, Siebeltje, 
Martijntje, Ytje, and Tanneke),?? or the eight lines dedicated to Trijntje Symons: 


20 


21 


22 


KARDINAAL, your sweet manners 
And your extraordinary intellect 
Have — so to say — 

Sided you with my [Virtuous] 
Woman again 

Ihad the wish to glorify your 
sincerity 

And your dignity, o my sweet sun! 
But I found no praise on earth 
That might have expressed your 
worthiness. 

You, who I have known the longest, 
TRIJNTJE SYMONS, my sweet 
Maiden, 

You're incorporated into this gang 
as well 

Because of your lovely charm, 


KARDINAAL, uw zoete zeden 

En uw ongemeen verstand 
Hebben ('t is niet meer dan reden) 
V weér by mijn Vrou geplant 


'k Wou uw heusheyt, en uw waarde 
Roemen, 6 mijn zoete zon! 
Maar ik vond geen lof op aarde 


Die uw waard uitdrukken kon. 


Gy, dien ik wel 't langste kende 
TRIJNTJE SYMONS, zoete Meyt, 


Gy moet meé in deze bende 


Met uw lieve schoonigheyt 


"Toe-eygening aen de Amsterdammer Fyne Zvsies,’ [Du Bosc], De Devgdelyke Vrov 


(see above, n. 1), fols. 3*r-1ov, which is followed by a separate 18-line poem “Onschvld, aan 


de Deugdelijke Ionkvrou M:K., an apology to the virtuous young lady M.K. She may be 


identified as Martijntje Cardinael, a sister of Catalijntje Cardinael, whom he married on 


June 18, 1651. Lambour, "Doopsgezind of niet?" (see above, n. 11), 193. 


Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal, eds. P.G.J. Sterkenburg, et al., 32 vols. ('s-Gravenhage, 


1993-2001), 29: 440: female member of a small (orthodox) Protestant congregation, i.e. a 


Pietist, occasionally also a Doopsgezind woman, especially in the combination of 


“fijn zusje,” and generally applied by their critics in a satirical way. 


Sitters, Sybrandt Hansz Cardinael (see above, n. 4), p. 54. Lambour, "Doopsgezind of niet?" 


(see above, n. 11), 191-193. See hereafter also n. 53. 
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Which I have loved so much Daer ik veel van heb gehouwen 
And which love hasn’t En noch niet min van hou 
diminished yet. 


Whoever married you as his Bride Die u tot zijn Bruyt mogt trouwen 
Received a virtuous Woman. Kreeg een deugdelijke Vrou. 


Ihave tried to identify these young women by checking their baptismal entries 
in the records of Glazemakers Flemish Lam church and those of the 
Waterlanders of the Toren church between 1640 and 1650 — the two most obvi- 
ous choices out of a total of five different Amsterdam Mennonite and 
Doopsgezind congregations at that time.?? Handicapping this effort is the fact 
that Glazemaker supplied only half of the names in full detail with both first 
names and family names, whereas 23 women are referred to by their family 
names only, and five by their first names. Nevertheless, at least 48 women (81%) 
could be identified as Doopsgezinden, all of whom had been baptised prior to 
Glazemaker’s baptismal date of 1652, at the age of 32, which was much older 
than the average baptismal age of around twenty years. They represent the two 
main Doopsgezind denominations: eighteen were Lam church members, and 
26 members of the Toren congregation,?^ whereas four family names had both 
Lam and Toren Ges 28 Only one name, Van Maerloop, refers to a Remonstrant 
origin. That I was not able to trace back the other eleven names does not neces- 
sarily imply that they had no Doopsgezind affiliations whatsoever; instead, it is 
most likely that they were still unbaptised, or waiting to be baptised at an older 
age, if ever.26 Whatever the case, this scan also suggests that the majority of the 
sisters listed by Glazemaker were of his own generation, in their early twenties, 
still single and directly linked with his social and religious Lam and Toren 
networks. Furthermore, it is apparent that a substantial number of the women 


23 Resp. Lam Baptisms (see above, n. 11) and Toren Baptisms (see above, n. 7). See for the 
various congregations in Amsterdam, after the 1639 reunion of High Germans, Young 
Frisians, and the Flemish: J. Oosterbaan, “Vlekken en rimpels. Over verdeeldheid en 
hereniging,” in Wederopers, menisten, doopsgezinden in Nederland 1530-1980, S. Groenveld, 
et al., eds. (Zutphen, 1980), 72. 

24 Ten Lam sisters and thirteen Toren sisters could be identified directly, whereas the 
Lam membership was apparent from the family background of eight young women, 
and likewise the Toren background for thirteen young women. This also suggests that 
(young) persons from these two denominations apparently were engaged in a variety of 
mutual contacts. 

25 ` See the Appendix: the Agges, Kardinael, Koppenol, and Noordijk families. 

26 Besides, there might have been a few more Remonstrants as well. 
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belonged to the more elitist circles, families who were successful in business 
and who demonstrated a variety of cultural interests.2” This observation is, 
more or less, also confirmed by the poetic entry to the second part of the book, 
devoted to fifteen Haarlem fine sisters, of which eleven — either by their full 
names, or their family names only — could be traced back in the records of 
either the United Flemish, High German and Frisian, or the Waterlander 
congregations.?8 

What can we learn from Glazemaker's substitute of a collective in place of 
the flattering dedication to Du Bosc's précieuse, Madame Du Combalet? First, 
that Glazemaker — unlike his anonymous English predecessor — deliberately 
rejected the original dedication, which he may have considered totally inap- 
propriate for the predominantly Dutch Protestant setting of his reading 
audience. Unlike France, in the Dutch Republic of burghers and merchants a 
peer role for the nobility under the wings of the dominating church was 
non-existent. Secondly, while he might easily have written a dedication to a 
truly comparable Dutch counterpart for Madame Du Combalet, such as, for 
instance, the highly esteemed pious scavante, Anna Maria van Schurman, 
he must have deliberately disregarded this obvious option for particular 
reasons. In 1641, less than two years before the publication of the Devgdelyke 
Vrou, Van Schurman had published her scholarly, Latin Dissertatio on the 
suitability of the female intellect for arts and science — a landmark of Dutch 
gender history. Her book included an introduction by the famous medical 
doctor Johan van Beverwijck, who two years earlier, in 1639, had written a 
tract on the excellence of the female gender, Van de Wtnementheyt des 
Vrouwelijcken Geslachts, which he in turn had dedicated to her.?? I will pass 


27 This applies to families like, for instance, Anslo, Block, De Flines, De Wolf, Looten, 
Schouten, Van Erpekom and Van Hoek (see the Appendix). 

28 “Toe-eigening, aan de Haerlemmer Fyne Zvsies" [Du Bosc], Devgdelyke Vrov (see above, n. 
1), pp. 223-226. At the end there is a small prose section in which he asks “G.K.” (yet 
another Cardinael?), at whose request he had composed this second dedication, to see 
that the “Haerlemse Soetertjes" (the Haarlem sweeties) comply with the moral teachings 
of the book. I did not check the names in the Haarlem church records, but in a full, yet 
limited survey of church members in three volumes, administered by P. Rentjes (1929- 
1953), Doopsgezind Archief of the Vereenigde Doopsgezinde Gemeente Haarlem, inven- 
tory nr. 220. I am most indebted to the archivist, Mechteld Gravendeel, for her kind 
assistance. 

29 Caroline van Eck, *Het eerste Nederlandse feministische traktaat? Anna Maria van 
Schurmans verhandeling over de geschiktheid van vrouwen voor de wetenschaps- 
beoefening,” in Anna Maria van Schurman (1607-1678). Een uitzonderlijke vrouw, eds. 
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over the most relevant fact that at the time when Glazemaker launched 
his Dutch version of this French conduct book onto the Dutch market, the 
topic of gender was obviously in high demand. Instead, I would like to 
return to my point that he ignored Van Schurman as both a role model of 
talented virtue and an icon of gender awareness. Since Van Schurman 
circulated primarily in the cultural networks of the ruling Dutch Reformed 
classes, a world likely well beyond the scope of the young Doopsgezind 
translator, he must have purposely chosen his own virtuous kin. In the 
third place, this may also imply that he wholeheartedly appreciated the 
religious, moral and intellectual imago of his close female friends. He must 
have considered these girls of ordinary, yet “classy” background to be, in 
their moral standards and conduct, intelligence and appearance, at least of 
the same exemplary nature and importance, if not higher, when compared 
to the spotless icon status of both Madame Du Combalet, and Anna Maria 
van Schurman. However, taking into consideration that the general public 
liked to mock the proverbial austerity of his “Mennonite sisters,” (meniste 
zusjes),?? accusing them of sanctimoniousness, we may even speculate 
about a deliberate effort by Glazemaker to boost this harassed and dam- 
aged image. Furthermore, is it not tempting to point out that, whereas 
both Du Bosc and Van Beverwijck only erected one glorifying statue of 
virtue from the highest ranks of society, Glazemaker, in contrast, deliber- 
ately presented to his reading audience no less than 74 virtuous role model 
daughters drawn from everyday life, seemingly at random. Besides, it is 
not unlikely that Glazemaker was well aware of the female dominance in 
both the Lam and Toren churches, where between 1640 and 1652 some 
6096 of all the baptisms were of women!?! Whatever his motivations 
may have been, applying a similarly eloquent rhetorical style, Glazemaker 
stresses that all these women's individual qualities match those of their 
elitist counterparts, as well as the purpose of the book. See, for example, 
how he introduces the anonymous Virtuous Woman to his female Amster- 
dam friends in the first verses of the dedication poem: 


M. de Baar, et al. (Zutphen, 1992), 49—50; see for Van Beverwijck's book, A. Agnes Sneller, 
"Indien zij een man geweest was...’ Anna Maria van Schurman in het sociaal-literaire 
leven van haar tijd,’ in Ibid., 150-154. 

30  Seehow Mirjam de Baar treats this theme in her article (see above, pp. 149-168). 

31 In the Lam church a total of 921 people were baptised, including 543 women (5996) 
and 388 men; in the Toren church 851 people were baptised, including 508 women (609^), 
and 343 men. 
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You, who neither cherish pompous 
dress 

Nor reckless grandeur and fame 
But instead, practice virtue and 
True morals from your decency, 
See what I now present before 
your eyes 

From my subservient heart, etc. 


199 
Gy, die pracht van weydse kleden 
Noch vermetele grootheyt acht 
Maer de deugt, en goede zeden 
Met uw zedicheyt, betracht 


Ziet wat ik u nu voor oogen 


Met een dienstbaer herte, hou: etc.32 


This book, which he had promised to bestow on them, will better serve them 
all as a means of improving their pious and plain conduct and mentality, as he 
advises the following three sisters: 


HESTER, LIJSJE and MARYE 
VLAMINGS, Oh sweet company, 
Assemble all your virtues, 
While I will explain my desire, 
Which is that all of you might 
further grow 


HESTER, LIJSJE, en MARYE 
VLAMINGS, wilt, 6 zoete schaer! 
Vwe deugden t'zamen vlyen 

't Wijl ik u mijn wensch verklaer 
Die is dat gy aen moogt groeyen 
In happiness, in position, and In geluk, in staet, en schoont 
beauty, 

And may flourish in all the virtues, 
Which this Woman demonstrates 


En in all de deugden groeyen 
Die deez Vrou aen u vertoont 29 
to you. 


Glazemaker's Indifferent Independence and Catholic Loyalties 


Having contextually adapted the book in such a remarkable way, fully turning 
upside down the French setting — but not its intention - made me anxious to 
discover any other alterations he may have imposed. And so he did. As far 
as the preliminaries of the work are concerned, there is yet another striking 
difference from both the original text and its English translation. Glazemaker 
bluntly skipped 9596 of the lengthy apologetic defence of the book, now 
measuring only two and a half pages, against the 42 of the French and English 
editions! His drastically shrunken version now only affirms the relevance 
for women of studying good books as a means of improving their conduct, 


32 [Du Bosc], Devgdelyke Vrov (see above, n. 1), fol. *3r. 
33 [Du Bosc], Devgdelyke Vrov (see above, n. 1), fol. “av. 
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for which pagan histories may best suite its didactic purpose. He disqualifies 
and condemns as ignorance and narrow mindedness any criticism of both 
the praise of women and the didactic relevance of mythology and Ancient 
history. 

Of course, one wonders whether Doopsgezinden had any problems with the 
appropriateness of the pagan heritage from Antiquity for edifying purposes, as 
the Dutch Reformed expressed time and again? Without elaborating on this 
interesting question, I confine myself to asserting that generally speaking, 
several Dutch Mennonites and Doopsgezinden had fully integrated this 
humanist wealth of Ancient culture with their predominantly biblical way of 
thinking. Only two examples from either end of the wide spectrum of 
Mennonite orthodoxy and Doopsgezind liberalism may serve my case. The 
first, and most interesting, example is the painter and literary artist of national 
renown, Karel van Mander, a member of one of the most conservative 
Mennonite denominations, who not only had composed a poetic translation 
of Virgil's Bucolica and Georgica (1597), but above all a most influential transla- 
tion and interpretation of Ovid’s Metamorphosis (1605). And although, of 
course, Christianity was superior to classical pantheism in all respects, the 
latter’s histories, myths, fables and allegories were highly appreciated from an 
instructional and didactic point of view 27 We can observe a similar Christian 
humanist mentality in another author of edifying and devotional literature, 
Jan Philipsz Schabaelje, a Waterlander spiritualist. In his second, expanded 
edition of the most popular Dutch book ever, Lusthof des Gemoets (1638), he 
had added a separate chapter on the educational relevance of Antiquity for 
even Christian devotional purposes, stating that “the pagan philosophers had 
also been enlightened by the divine goodness of God" — a heretical view that 
even in the second half of the eighteenth century would stir great national 
turmoil during the so-called “Socratic War,’ when in their defence of 
Marmontel’s notorious novel Bélisaire the enlightened intelligentsia of 
Remonstrant and Doopsgezind backgrounds challenged the fierce opposition 
from Dutch Reformed orthodoxy.?5 


34 ` See for Van Manders relevance Karel van Mander. The Lives of the Illustrious Netherlandish 
and German Painters, ed. Hessel Miedema, 6 vols. (Doornspijk, 1994-99), 2:11—28, there 24-26. 
35 Piet Visser, Broeders in de Geest. De doopsgezinde bijdragen van Dierick en Jan Philipsz. 
Schabaelje tot de Nederlandse stichtelijke literatuur in de zeventiende eeuw, 2 vols. 
(Deventer, 1988), 1: 280-281. See for the Bélisaire case, a general from Roman Antiquity, 
whom according Marmontel and his Dutch sympathizers gained access to eternal bliss 
with Christ in heaven: Ernestine van der Wall, Socrates in de hemel? Een achttiende-eeuwse 
polemiek over deugd, verdraagzaamheid en de vaderlandse kerk (Hilversum, 2000). 
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What Glazemaker had also buried in Dutch oblivion while downsizing the 
preface was any reference to Du Bosc’s clerical position as a Franciscan devout. 
Did Glazemaker feel uneasy about the religious background of the author, 
perhaps even for marketing reasons, where any hint of sympathy with Roman 
Catholicism might cause suspicion of disloyalty with the Protestant Dutch 
nation? This may explain why the author's name is missing on the title page. 

Once aware of these kinds of anti-Catholic sensitivities, combined with 
Glazemaker's very independent adaptations of the book so far, it becomes 
more intriguing to analyse the content of the book in the light of this particular 
strategy. However, I was astonished when after a meticulous comparison of 
some 400 pages from both versions, I had to conclude that the result was 
almost zero! Only once did I catch Glazemaker in an act of omitting one irrel- 
evant line about the author's presence at meetings of his fraternity.?9 We sim- 
ply must conclude in this respect that Glazemaker has made an outstanding 
translation, only occasionally using some slightly different wordings, like, for 
instance, “beuzelboeken” (foolish books) for romans (novels); “gemeente,” 
meaning both community and congregation, for République (republic), or 
“Deze Maagd" for “La Vierge," et cetera. But these, like almost all the other 
minor deviations, in no way abused the original content. He was even rather 
indifferent when referring to the saints: while here he altered “Sainct Paul” into 
Paul, elsewhere he maintained “la Saincte Marie-Egyptienne" as the "heilige 
Egyptische Maria" Even other, more overtly Roman Catholic vocabulary 
remained unaltered, such as "elles ne vont jamais à la Messe que quand l'eau 
beniste est faite,” which he translated into “zij gaan nimmer ter misse, dan als 
't wijwater verspreid is" (they never attend the mass, except after the holy water 
has been served). Even in the case when Du Bosc refers to God as "Ce grand 
Evesque" (this great Bishop), again Glazemaker stayed loyal to the French text: 
“deze groote Bisschop."?? 


36  Ihadonly access to a later edition of Du Bosc, L'Honneste Femme, divisée en trois parties. 
Rueué, corrigée &t augmentée en cette dernière Edition (Paris, 1665), 1:0.43, "'aimerois autant 
me trouuer en des conferences de Ministres, où on est conuenue du iour, de la matiere, & 
des arbitres" Also Van Praag came to similar conclusions: “Gecorrigeerd heeft Du Bosc, 
voorzoover ik kan nagaan, niets daar alles, haast woord voor woord, klopt met Glazemakers 
vertaling.” Van Praag, "Bron van Glazemaker’s Devgdelyke Vrou" (see above, n. 2), 93. 

37  Seefor more examples Van Praag, "Bron van Glazemaker's Devgdelyke Vrou" (see above, 
n. 2), 93-95, who was so right when concluding that “right from the start of his career as a 
translator, Gl. clearly had demonstrated his expertise and skills in such a way that it 
should not come as a surprise that so many other works were trusted into his hands by 
various publishers." 
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And so in fact, there remained only one interesting and typically Roman- 
Catholic feature of gender, which despite all vain efforts stirred my curiosity: 
the two fundamental choices for pious women in the Church of Rome for 
either marriage or celibacy. Du Bosc deals with this subject in the chapter 
entitled: “Du Marriage & du Celibat,’ at the end of the second part of the 
book.?? But again, Glazemaker evidently had no reason whatsoever to divert 
from his original. His chapter “Van 't Huwelijk, en van de Maagdelijke staat,” 
(on marriage and the virginal state) — a slightly different wording, though in 
itself not incorrect — provides again a full and unaltered equivalent of the 
French text. Again, it is noteworthy to observe that Du Bosc manifests him- 
self also in this case as an impartial advisor in such a crucial matter for 
women, stating in so many words: I will not disrespect marriage as some- 
thing instructed by Christ, but those who choose celibacy for the benefit of 
their soul, should be praised. I am neither promoting, nor disapproving of 
either marriage or celibacy, he continues, since in both we find hell as well as 
paradise. Consequently he enumerates several disadvantages of marriage, 
like the binding obligations for women, and the restrictions hindering the 
ascension of their virtues. Some have to deal with the tyranny of a husband 
who, suspicious of the company she is in, or of the books she reads, therefore 
keeps his spouse imprisoned. How many initially good marriages end up in 
true disasters? Do maidens, generally speaking, not have the best opportuni- 
ties to express and exploit their talents and virtues? Look at the muses, the 
amazons, the sibyls, and in matters of devotion, the Vestal virgins. They cher- 
ished their freedom, which is the most appropriate condition for virtue. 
However, when choosing marriage, women should practice two qualities: 
loyalty and friendliness, with virtue, reason and joy as its principal itinerar- 
ies. Not without humour Du Bosc disagrees with philosophers like Socrates 
and Pythagoras who despised marriage: he concludes that even their 
bad marriages had not prevented them from becoming great thinkers! 
Nevertheless, sometimes marriage requires that the husbands have to shut 
their ears in order not to listen to everything their spouses have to say, 
whereas the housewives occasionally need to shut their eyes, which prevents 
them from watching all the outrages of their husbands. There is the recipro- 
cal duty to maintain the bond of marriage, since Eve was not created from 
Adam's feet nor his head, but from his side, which serves the best proof that 
she was born neither a slave, nor a mistress, but as a mate, a companion. 

How contradictory this must sound to the Protestant dismissal of 
celibacy and the Protestant and Mennonite/Doopsgezind attitude toward 


38 Du Bosc, L'Honneste Femme (see above, n. 36), 2: 298. 
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marriage, which unquestionably favoured the dominant role of the hus- 
band on biblical grounds. It is not disingenuous to assert that Du Bosc’s 
unconventional views would have been welcomed by at least some circles 
of Glazemaker’s Doopsgezind world. How weird this must seem from 
the Protestant perspective, but it is a fact that the relevance of celibacy 
had become a serious topic on the reform agenda of the contemporary 
Waterlander spiritualist movement of the so-called “Vredestadsburgers,” 
the inhabitants of the City of Peace, who had gained considerable support 
from the younger generations mainly in this western part of the Netherlands. 
The Vredestadsburgers’ main motivation for spiritual and moral reform 
was their sincere criticism of the increasing wealth and prosperity among 
their people, causing a growing worldliness at the cost of true devotion. To 
promote spiritual renewal as an alternative, they had rediscovered late 
medieval, popular mysticism as one of their sources of inspiration, includ- 
ing its meditative practices and methods. 

And so the celibate way of life, especially for women, became an issue 
of serious consideration, which, for instance, can be confirmed by the 
content of some of their popular hymns, including a song of praise for a 
Vredestad poetess, Judith Lubberts daughter, who actually around 1633 had 
left the Doopsgezind church and converted to Roman Catholicism for the 
sake of her love of the Heavenly Bridegroom, and who ever since was to 
lead the reclusive life of an Amsterdam klopje, a kind of beguine.?? In 1641, 
also inspired by this Vredestad reform program, the Frisian Doopsgezind 
poet and publisher from Hoorn, Jan Jansz Deutel, published a volume of 
poetry, entitled Huwelykx Weegh-Schael, the Balance of Marriage. Its first 
part consists of a lengthy dialogue of 112 pages between Jacob, the advocate 
of true Christian marriage, and his cousin Maria, who is in favour of 
celibacy. However, at the end of their long and rhetorically well-ordered 
dispute, the scale of the balance which had initially, in line with tradition, 
sided with the male position has reached its level, indecisive position. 
Although Maria was convinced of the relevance and sincere joys of a pious 
marriage, Jacob likewise gained a better understanding of the spiritual 
benefits of celibacy, a balanced result which its Doopsgezind readers two 
years later also saw confirmed in Du Bosc’s chapter.*? 


39 Visser, Broeders in de Geest (see above, n. 35), 1: 123-133. These hymns were published in 
Gheestelyck Kruydt-hofken (1631), and reprinted several times. Ibid., 1: 231—269; see 1: 76-78 
for Judith Lubberts. 

40 Ilona Stuijt, Wikken en wegen. Jan Jansz Deutel en de discussie over het huwelijk (BA thesis 
Dutch Language and Culture, Universiteit van Amsterdam, 2007). 
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In conclusion I would suggest further exploring the true nature of the 
Mennonite/Doopsgezind Sister theme, which thus far has come down to us only 
as a prejudiced and stereotyped picture of sanctimoniousness. Glazemaker's 
remarkable effort of introducing Du Bosc's unconventional approach toward 
gender, as well as his sincerely flattering portrayal of his sisters-in-the-Lord — a 
relevant majority of the Doopsgezind church population — for whom this book 
was intended, have in several respects added new elements to their profiles, 
including the portrayal of his sisters' independent mentality, provided by lit- 
eracy, study and culture. This should encourage their free decision making — 
guided by reason and experience, instead of mute ignorance — in decisive 
matters, which were once taken for granted by blind obedience to tradition, 
such as marriage and celibacy. The sophisticated material and cultural back- 
grounds of quite a number of his female friends presented good opportunities 
to grow in their "fine" sisterhood, for which this anonymous conduct book 
might have offered great stimulus. Even its fine emblematic frontispiece, the 
allegory of virtue, added to this positive profile and image of Doopsgezind 
female finesse. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that, again, it was predominantly men 
who raised these issues on behalf of their sisters, and who encouraged them to 
become adorable Doopsgezind précieuses, like Madame Du Combalet. Does 
this not also suggest that these advocates of the "feminist" cause were eager to 
re-shape and re-polish the blurred "fine sister" imago, perhaps even for their 
own Anabaptist male chauvinist purposes? 
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Church Membership of the ‘Amsterdammer Fyne Zvsies" 

(the Fine Sisters of Amsterdam) 
The names of the “fine sisters” from [Jacques du Bosc], De Devgdelyke Vrov door 
LH. Glazemaker vertaalt (Amsterdam, 1643), fols. *3r—“1ov, are listed in alpha- 
betical order as they appear in the dedication poem, either by first name, or 
family name. In the second column information is provided about church 
membership, or affiliation, which is based mainly on two membership records 
covering the years 1640-50: 


Lam, followed by a baptismal date (d-m-y) and page number, refers to 
the baptismal entries in the Book of Marriages, Baptisms and Attestations 
of the United Flemish congregation “near the Lamb” (Stadsarchief 
Amsterdam, PA 1120, inventory nrs. 11 and 12 [index]); 

Toren, followed by a baptismal date (d-m-y) and folio number, refers to 
the Book of Baptisms and Attestations of the Waterlander congregation 
“near the Tower" (Stadsarchief Amsterdam, PA 1120, inventory nr. 123). 


Ages [= Agges/n] (*8r) Annentie Agges? Lam: 15-11-1648 (33) 
Trijntjen Agges? Lam: 15-11-1648 (33) 
) 


Aeffken Aggen? Lam: 11-07-1649 (34) 


Rinsien Aggen? Lam: 24-01-1649 (33 


Immetje Agges? Toren: 13-12-1643 (nv) 
Catharijntien Agges? Toren: 15-06-1644 
(vm) 

Ann ke [Annetge] Martens (*4v) Toren: 1652 (32v) 

Annetje Piegots [Pygott] (*8v) A Toren family*? 

Buykje (*or) Bayken Jans? Lam: 02-12-1640 (20) 

De Flines (*4v) A Toren family*? 
Immetge de Flynes? Toren: 16-12-1645 (19v) 


41 She was the wife of Gilbert de Flines, a Waterlander pastor. See hereafter n. 43 for the 
De Flines family. 

42 The Pygott family belonged to the John Smyth Congregation (Brownist dissidents origi- 
nating from England) that merged with the Toren Doopsgezinden in 1614. Thomas Pygott, 
one of the leaders, was ordained into the “full ministry” of the Waterlander church in 1620. 
James R. Coggins, John Smyth’s Congregation. English Separatism, Mennonite Influence, 
and the Elect Nation. Studies in Anabaptist and Mennonite History, no. 32 (Waterloo, 
Ont., Scottdale, PA, 1991), pp. 111-114. 

43 A well off business family, including ministers and art collectors. N. van der Zijpp, “Flines, 
de,” GAMEO (see above, n. 4); M. Sprunger, “Hoe rijke mennisten de hemel verdienden. 
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De Haes, [Gees[je]?^^ (*ov) Geesje Gerrits [de Haes]? Lam: 1644 
(attest.) (24) 

Elsje (ër) 

Elsje (Wynands) Konings (*3v) Toren: 15-12-1641 (6v)45 

Erpekom [van Erpecum] (*7v) A Toren family*® 
Tanneken van Erpekom? Toren: 16-12-1640 (4r) 
Elisabeth van Erpekom? Toren: 
16-12-1640 (4r)*” 

Grietje Isaks (or) Lam: 25-03-1643 (23) 

Haantje [de Haan?] (*8r) 

Haesbaert (*7v) A Lam family*® 


Claerken Haesbaert? Lam: ??-06-1641 (21) 
Elisabeth Haesbaert? Lam: 17-01-1644 (25) 
Janneken Haesbaert? Lam: 01-08-1647 


(mar.) (18) 
Hester Vlamings [Vlaming] (*4v) Lam: 26-03-1645 (26)*9 
Hestermans (*8v) Judick Hestermans? Toren: 17-02-1641 (4v) 
Hillegond Ansloo [Anslo] (*5v) ^ Toren: 22-02-1643 (10r)°® 
Hill[e]tje Staes [Staats] (*ov) Lam: 24-02-1641 (20) 
Hoopje [Jans?] (*10r) Toren: 08-03-1648 (23r)>! 


44 


45 
46 
47 
48 


49 


50 


51 


Een eerste verkenning van de betrokkenheid van aanzienlijke doopsgezinden bij het 
Amsterdamse zakenleven in de Gouden Eeuw,’ Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 18 (1992), 40, 42, 45, 50. 
The first verse of this stanza reads: “Geestige [= witty] de Haes, deez stede,” which likely 
also refers to her first name “Gees” or “Geesje.” 

She is registered as Elsge Wynants; her mother’s name was Mayke Coninghs. 

Sprunger, “Hoe rijke mennisten de hemel verdienden” (see above, n. 43), 46, 51. 

They were two daughters of deacon Mattheus van Erpekom. 

In the 1630 s Jacob Haesbaert was a deacon of the Lam congregation. Later some Haesbaert 
family members would join the Quakers. J.Z. Kannegieter, Geschiedenis van de vroegere 
Quakergemeenschap te Amsterdam 1656 tot begin negentiende eeuw (Amsterdam /Haarlem, 
1971), pp. 139-147. 

Glazemaker puts the three sisters together: Hester, Lijsje and Marye. They were the 
daughters of Hans Vlaming, an authoritative deacon of the Lam church. Van der Zijpp, 
"Vlamingh, Hans,” cAMEO (see above, n. 4). 

She wasthe daughter of a prosperous silk and cloth merchant, Cornelis Claesz Anslo, preacher 
and elder of the Waterlander Toren congregation. Rembrandt painted a double portrait of 
him and his wife Aaltje Gerrits Schouten. Piet Visser and Mary S. Sprunger, Menno Simons. 
Places, Portraits and Progeny ( Krommenie, NL, Altona, Can., Morgantown, USA, Hamburg- 
Altona, G, 1996), pp. 125 and 147; K. Vos, "Anslo, Cornelis Claesz,” GAMEO (see above, n. 4). 
Hoopje is a very rare name, and occurs only once in Toren Baptisms; in the Toren index her 
entry is even registered as Heyltge Jans (44r). 
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Iouke Heeren [Heeres?] (*6r)52 A Toren family 


Kardinaal [Cardinael] (*4r) A Lam and Toren family 


Levijntje [Levina] Cardinael 

Siebeltje [Sibilla] Cardinael 

Catalijntje Cardinael x J.H. Glazemaker (1651) 
Martijntje Cardinael? Toren: 09-03-1642 (7v) 
Ytje Cardinael? Lam: 22-10-1645 (7) 
Tanneke Cardinael? Toren: 15-12-1647 (22v)?? 


Katelijne Looten (*5v) A Toren family°* 


Katrijne van der Hoeke A Toren family°° 
[van Hoek?] (*6r) 
Kleuterlings (*gv) 


Koppenols [(van) Coppenol] Both Lam and Toren family°® 


(*6r) 


Limburg [(van) Limborgh] (or) A Lam family?” 


Annetjen van Limburch? Lam: 21-12-1642 (23) 
Lijsbet [van] Limborch? Lam: 08-03-1648 (31) 


Lijntje Daniels (*gv) Lam: 03-03-1652 

Lijsje Schouten (*7r) A Toren family5? 

Lijsje Vlamings (*4v) A Lam family®® 

52 Jouke or Joukje is a Frisian name; the patronym “Heeren” suggests that she might have 


53 


54 
55 


56 


57 
58 
59 


been a daughter of Heere Sybrants and Hylck Takis from Bolsward, who were accepted as 
church members on 14-12-1641 (p. 6v) without rebaptism, since they originated from the 
Old Frisian Mennonites. 

Engineer, astrologer, and arithmetician Sybrandt Hansen Cardinael was first a member of 
the Waterlander Toren congregation, but some time before 1641 he joined the Lam congre- 
gation. He and his wife Levijntje Panten had six daughters, listed above; one of them, 
Catelijntje would marry Glazemaker. Lambour, “Doopsgezind of niet?” (see above, n. 11), 
191-193. 

Van der Zijpp, “Looten,” GAMEO (see above, n. 4). 

It cannot be decided whether Glazemaker refers to a member of the well-known Van 
Hoek family, or not; Van der Hoek was not a familiar name in Amsterdam circles of 
Doopsgezinden. Cf. Van der Zijpp, “Hoek, van" and “Hoek, van der,” GAMEO (see above, n. 4). 
Van der Zijpp, "Coppenol now Coppenaal,” GAMEO (see above, n. 4). H.F. Wijnman, 
“Mr. Lieven van Coppenol. Schoolmeester-Calligraaf" Jaarboek Amstelodamum 30 (1933), 
92-187. 

Van der Zijpp, "Limborgh," cAMEO (see above, n. 4). 

A well off business family. Van der Zijpp, “Schouten,” GAMEO (see above, n. 4). 

See above, n. 49. 
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Maiken [Maeyken] Davids (*8v) Lam: 03-01-1644 (24) 


Mail ij|ken Oosterlings Lam: 22-10-1645 (27) 

[Oosterlincx] (*8v) 

Ma[r]ritje[n] Pieters (*6r) Lam: 19-01-1642 (22) 
Marijtje Pieters Vonck? Lam: 02-04-1646 (28) 

Mar[r]itje[n] Willems (*gv) Lam: 22-06-1642 (22)69 

Marritje Snoek (*6v) 

Marye Purmerentje (*5r) Marrytge Pieters dochter...van Pieter 
Jacobsz 


Purmerent. Toren: 08-03-1648 (23r)8! 


Marye Vlamings [Vlaming] (4v) A Lam family? 
Moerbeeks [Moerbeeck] (*5v) A Lam family9? 


Susanneken Moerbeeck? Lam: 

22-05-1640 (18) 

Hestertie Moerbeek? Lam: 02-04-1646 (28) 
Cattelijntie Moerbeek? Lam: 

29-12-1646 (29) 


Nell[e]tje Blox [Block] (*6r) Toren: 16-12-1640 (3v)®* 
Niesje Keyzers (*3v) 
Niekerk (*3v) A Toren family95 


Marritie Nieukerk? Lam: 26-03-1645 (26) 
Stijntjen Nieukerk? Lam: 26-03-1645 (26) 


Noor[t]dijk (*gr) A Lam and Toren family®® 


60 
61 
62 


63 
64 


65 


66 


Maria Noordyck? Toren: 08-03-1648 (23r) 


She was a cousin of Glazemaker's wife, Catalijntje Cardinael. Lambour, “Doopsgezind of 
niet?" (see above, n. 11), 191. 

Purmerentje is a pleasing diminutive of Purmerent (also the name of a town north of 
Amsterdam). 

See above, n. 49. 

Van der Zijpp, “Moerbeek, van,” GAMEO (see above, n. 4). 

A prosperous business family which owned mansions in scenic areas and fine art collec- 
tions, who belonged to either Lam or Toren congregations. Daan C. de Clercq, “Een ver- 
dwenen en vergeten ‘mennistenhemel’ aan het Gein,” Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 24 (1998), 
39-60, there 44-45. 

A family of grain dealers with networks among the elites of Doopsgezind Amsterdam. 
Van der Zijpp, “Nieukerck, Joost Willemsz,’ GAMEO (see above, n. 4). 

Van der Zijpp, “Noor(t)dijk,” GAMEO (see above, n. 4). See the entry of Joost Noortdyck in 
Toren, 17-12-1645 (171). 
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Rijkje Ansloo [Anslo] (*5v) Toren: 05-06-1644 (14r)87 

Rij[c]kje[n] [van Sorgen?] (*4r)6® Lam: 14-12-1642 (23) 

R[h]odenbur[ch]g (ar) Brechie Rhodenburch? Toren: 1-11-1644 
(14v)69 
Brechtie Rhodenburch? Toren: 19-03-1645 
(16r)70 

Saertje Ioosten (*6v) Lam: 1635 (attest.) 

Sara [de Wolf] (Gar Toren: 22-02-1643 (101)? 

Stijntje Karels (*5r) 

Stijntje Sterk (or) 

Syrax [Syrachs?] (*8v) Annetjen Syrachs? Lam: 17-01-1644 (25) 

Thovelings (*4v) Ingeltje Thovelingh? Toren??? 

Trijntje Akers (*7v) 

Trijntje R[hJodenbur[ch]g (*ov) Toren: 13-12-1643 (11v) 

Trijntje Symons (*6v) Toren: 25-05-1644 (13v)7* 

Van Bu[e]ren (*4r) A Toren family 
Claertge van Bueren? Toren: 17-02-1641 
(av) 

Van Geleyn (ër) A Lam family 


Aeltgen van Geleyn? Lam: ??-06-1641 (21) 
Lijsbet van Geleyn? Lam: 26-03-1645 (27) 


Van Halmen (*5r) 

Van Maerloop (*5r) A Remonstrant and Collegiant family?5 

67 See above, n. 50. 

68 The family name Van Sorghen is more or less suggested in the subsequent verse: “Lieve 
Rijkje, rijk van deugden, //’k Zet van zorgen, nu ter zy" (my italycs). 

69 She was the daughter of Dirck Rhodenburch, who lived on Heerengracht. 

70 She was a daughter of Jan Rhodenburch, and was baptised on her sick bed. See also: 
Trijntje Rodenburg. 

71 A reference to the family name [De] Wolf is found in verse 3 of the stanza devoted 
to Sara. 

72 The De Wolf family, both Lam and Toren members, was well off and involved in main- 
stream culture. Van der Zijpp, ‘Wolf(f), de’, GAMEO (see above, n. 4). 

73 She was the wife of the famous artist Govert Flinck, who joined the Remonstrants in 1651. S.A.C. 
Dudok van Heel, “Doopsgezinden en schilderkunst in de 17° eeuw - Leerlingen, opdrachtgevers 
en verzamelaars van Rembrandt,’ Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 6 (1980), 105123, there 112-113. 

74 She was baptised on her sick bed. 

75 RC. Lambour, “De Amsterdamse collegiant Jacob Jansen Voogd (1630-1710), Doopsgezinde 


Bijdragen 23 (1997), 80, 84-86, 88. See for the Remonstrant-Doopsgezind relationships 
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Verreweg (*7v) 

Vinkel [Vinckel] (*4v) Trijntje Vinckel? Toren: 29-11-1641 (5v) 
Wij[e]s[gen]je Lenaerd[t]s (*8v) Toren: 22-02-1643 Dor) 

Witte Zijtje [Sijtje de Witte] (*7r) Toren: 13-12-1643 (11V) 


within the context of early Collegiantism: Andrew C. Fix, Prophesy and Reason. The Dutch 
Collegiants in the Early Enlightenment (Princeton, NJ, 1991), pp. 43-48. 


CHAPTER 11 


Gender and the Suppression of “Anabaptist 
Pietists” in Bern 


Lucinda Martin 
The Pietist Movement 


Starting in the mid seventeenth century, Pietism swept through the German- 
speaking lands of Europe. There is much scholarly debate about just what 
Pietism was — about its theological tenets, its social significance, its geographi- 
cal range and even its exact dates.! Many intellectual historians trace Pietist 
concepts back to the sixteenth century and Johann Arndt's influential devo- 
tional book, True Christianity.” Yet most church historians date the beginnings 
of Pietism as a church reform movement to Philipp Jakob Spener's 1675 essay, 
Pia Desideria, as well as to the Lutheran pastor's conventicle started the same 
year in Frankfurt. Still other scholars of European history see the beginnings of 
Pietism in radical English and Dutch religion. Although all of these approaches 
have their validity, some scholars — including myself — focus more on Pietism 
as a cultural and social force than as an inner-church movement. 

Pietism was as much a social movement as it was a religious movement. 
It stressed a personal experience of God over doctrine or tradition and had 
deep connections to other radical religious movements throughout Europe 
such as Quakerism, Quietism, and Jansenism.? In the case of Bern, close con- 
nectionsto the Netherlands and the widespread distribution of English Puritan 


1 For a review of the discussion, see Jonathan Strom, "Problems and Promises of Pietism 
Research,” Church History 71 (2002), 536—554. 

2 The first version of Die Bücher vom Wahren Christentum appeared in 1605. In 1606 Arndt pub- 
lished the expanded Vier Bücher von wahrem Christenthumb. A plethora of editions followed 
(many posthumously) in various languages, some including emblems, poems and a register. 
In 1679, with the addition of two appendices, the work was published as Sechs Bücher vom 
Wahren Christentum. See Martin Schmidt, “Johann Arndt,’ in Theologische Realenzyklopádie 
(Berlin, 1979), 121-129. 

3 On connections to non-German movements, see, for example: Lucinda Martin, “Female 
Reformers as the Gatekeepers of Pietism,” Monatshefte 95 (Spring 2003), 33-58, and Hartmut 
Lehmann, Hans-Jürgen Schrader, and Heinz Schilling, eds., Jansenismus, Quietismus, 
Pietismus, vol. 42, Arbeiten zur Geschichte des Pietismus, Martin Brecht, Christian Bunners, 
and Hans-Jürgen Schrader, eds. (Göttingen, 2002). 
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literature also played a role in the development of Pietism. Furthermore, 
Pietism inherited a great deal from the religious debates of the past, including 
the Spiritualist and Anabaptist strains of the Reformation. In fact, Pietism took 
root most easily in areas where there was a long history of religious dissent. 
One example of this is the Pietist community that grew up around 1700 in the 
Swiss city of Bern.* 

Some scholars have gone so far as to refer to participants in Bern's Pietist 
community as “Anabaptist Pietists.5 Such a term is only possible because 
Pietism never gelled into one denomination. Rather, it was a broad movement, 
encompassing many competing theological and social models, including 
reform movements in the Lutheran and Reformed Churches as well as separat- 
ist sects like the Inspirationalists, the Labadists, and the Neutäufer (later the 
Church of the Brethren). Hoping to improve not just the church but also the 
world, Pietists developed new models for everything from the education of 
children, to the treatment of the sick, to the form of the family itself. 

This "cocktail Pietism" found fertile ground in Bern where Anabaptists had 
long challenged the official state church. Their opposition to a forced state reli- 
gion made Anabaptists natural allies of Pietists, who contrasted inner piety 
with the outer trappings of religion. Pietists thus criticised the official church's 
focus on external sacraments, which, they pointed out, could be given regard- 
less of an individual's inner state. Some Pietists went so far as to call the state 
churches Babel (Babylon). In his highly influential book, Unbiased History of 
Church and Heresy, Gottfried Arnold turned traditional church history upside- 
down. P He maintained that the official churches — not just Rome, but the 
Protestant churches as well — were thoroughly corrupt and that the "true" 
church had been kept alive throughout history by those who were not afraid to 
challenge the official church. Thus, for many Pietists, the persecuted through- 
out history — so-called heretics — came to constitute the "true" church. Those 


4 RudolfDellsperger, Die Anfünge des Pietismus in Bern (Gottingen, 1984). Dellsperger's study is 
the most modern on the beginnings of Pietism in Bern. In Anfünge he reviews the history of 
research on the subject and points out errors in earlier scholarship (pp. 11-15). For an older 
work which includes more details on a number of points, see Paul Wernle, Der Schweizerische 
Protestantismus im xviii. Jahrhundert (Tübingen, 1923). 

5 See, for example, Pierre Barthel, “Die ‘Lettre Missive’ (1717) des Nicolas S. de Treytorrens,” 
Pietismus und Neuzeit, 11 (1985), 1-39. On the relationship between the two groups generally, 
see: John D. Roth, "Pietismus und Táufertum — ein schwieriges Verhältnis,” Mennonitische 
Geschichtsblütter 58 (2001), 71-94. Roth outlines the major issues that would need to be 
addressed in a study of the relationship between the two movements. 

6 Gottfried Arnold, Unparteyische Kirchen- und Ketzer-Historie, Von Anfang des Neuen 
Testaments Bisz auf das Jahr Christi, 1688, 2 vols. (Frankfurt, 1699-1700). 
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who had been “awakened” by Pietist-oriented preachers in Bern could cer- 
tainly see Anabaptists, with their history of persecution, as fellow members of 
the “true” church. 

Furthermore, the notion of the “true church” was a very important concept 
for Anabaptists as well. In fact, one of the most popular devotional books 
among Anabaptists in the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries was Johann Arndt's 
Wahres Christenthum (True Christianity). Significantly, Arndt was the first to 
voice many of Pietism’s most important concepts, including the concept of 
“rebirth” (Wiedergeburt), which would become central for nearly all forms of 
Pietism. Thus both Pietism and Anabaptism can trace key ideas back to Arndt, 
including his notion of a “true” church standing in contrast to a “worldly” pol- 
luted church. 


The "Anabaptist Pietists" of Bern 


When a wave of religious fervour swept through Bern in the 1690s, some of the 
“awakened” or "born again" not only began holding their own conventicles, but 
also began attending the meetings of Anabaptists. In the beginning, those 
caught up in the new religious movement did not yet think of themselves as 
Pietists, but simply as "children of God" (Kinder Gottes), who tried to avoid 
“commerce with vain worldly people" (Umgang mit eitlen Welt-Menschen)." 
Although these newly awakened also did not refer to themselves as Anabaptists, 
they did see Anabaptists as fellow “children of God,’ with whom one could 
associate. Some of the "born again" adopted Anabaptist beliefs, and many 
also aided Anabaptists whenever they could by offering refuge or financial 
assistance. 

Bern officials referred to such persons as Halb-Tüufer (Half-Anabaptist), 
since they did not take the Anabaptists’ oath, although they shared many of 
the same concerns and sometimes worshipped with Anabaptists. Authorities 
used the term Halb-Tüufer as early as 1670 for persons who attended official 
church services occasionally, but otherwise associated with the Anabaptists.® 
This date precedes the 1675 Frankfurt conventicles and Philipp Jakob Spener's 
essay, Pia Desideria — often seen as the birthmarks of German Pietism — yet 
these "Half-Anabaptists" were anticipating a stance typical for Pietists when 


7 Original in Margret Zeerleder-Lutz, Glückselige Freyheit, cited in Dellsperger, Anfünge (see 
above, n. 4), p. 59. 

8 AJ. Amstuß-Tschirren, *Halbtáufer" Mennonitisches Lexikon, 4 vols. (Frankfurt am Main, 
1937) 2: 234. 
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they refused to be limited by confessional boundaries. Pietists had had enough 
of oaths and other outward signs. For them, a personal relationship with God 
and the experience of “rebirth” (Wiedergeburt) were central. 

Indeed, the newly “born again" — who would later be called Pietists — shared 
many of the same beliefs as Anabaptists: the idea of a life in imitation of Christ; 
emphasis on the Bible over doctrine; the notion of Gelassenheit, or a passive 
acceptance of God's will; the idea that the righteous must suffer persecution; 
an opposition between the “true church" and a corrupt world; and an emphasis 
on community. To be sure, the two groups understood all of these concepts in 
different ways and even among Pietists there was considerable variation.? Yet 
in early eighteenth-century Bern, before Pietism developed its own identity 
and leadership in Switzerland, Anabaptists and Pietists seem to have belonged 
to a common social movement.!° 

Indeed, at least one participant in Bern's Pietist community used the term 
anabaptischer Pietismus (Anabaptist Pietism) to refer to the new religious 
movement. In his 1717 “Lettre Missive,” Nicolas S. de Treytorren claims to speak 
on behalf of "Anabaptists, Pietists and others,” whom he compares to the apos- 
tolic church." He contrasts these "true" Christians with Scheinchristen, those 
who call themselves Christians but who don't live up to the name. Among 
other things, these "false Christians" serve in armies, cheat on their spouses, 
andseek worldly knowledge (science) instead of seeking to know the Scriptures 
better.” Like many Pietists, Treytorren believed that the Last Judgement was 
near. He thought that the true Christians would form a world mission to con- 
vert Jews, Turks and heathens before the end of time.!? He also believed that 
before the Last Judgement, the true church of “Anabaptists, Pietists and 
others" — the persecuted — would establish a communal religious utopia in 
which private property would be abolished.!* He rejected the paid clergy and 


9 Roth explores many of the issues that remained central for both Anabaptists and Pietists; 
Roth, "Pietismus und Táufertum" (see above, n. 5), 71—73. See also Delbert L. Gratz, Bernese 
Anabaptists and Their American Descendants (Goshen, 1953), pp. 30-43, and 48-51; John 
Horsch, “The Half-Anabaptists of Switzerland,” Mennonite Quarterly Review (1940), 57-59, 
repr. in Delbert L. Gratz, Mennonites in Europe (Scottdale, 1942), pp. 392-395; and Robert 
Friedmann, “Half-Anabaptists, in Global Anbaptist Mennonite Encyclopedia Online (GAMEO). 

10 ` Isabelle Noth, Ekstatischer Pietismus: Die Inspirationsgemeinden und ihre Prophetin Ursula 
Meyer (1682-1743) (Göttingen, 2005), pp. 69-70. 

11 ` Barthel, “Lettre Missive” (see above, n. 5), 1. 

12 Ibid., 38. 

13 Ibid., 16-17. Worries about the souls of good-hearted but "ignorant" Jews, Turks and hea- 
thens were a common theme in Pietism. 

14 ` Ibid. 13-14. 
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criticised the official church’s ritual practices, which he believed had perverted 
the sacraments. He advocated the baptism of adults, since, he pointed out, 
infants could not be “born again,” but maintained that foot washing was the 
central sacrament, since it levelled social rank in favour of spiritual equality. 
The original meaning of communion, according to Treytorren, was the aboli- 
tion of the difference between “mine and yours.”!5 

The “Anabaptist Pietism" that Treytorren describes is obviously very con- 
cerned with social issues and draws on diverse sources, including Pietism, 
Anabaptism, French Quietism, and probably others. The relative contributions 
of different groups remain to be picked out and, at any rate, it is unclear how 
widespread these beliefs were among Bernese Pietists and to what extent they 
were only Treytorren’s personal opinions. It is interesting, however, that even 
as late as 1717 — long after the proto-Pietists of turn of the century Bern - some 
in Bern's Pietist community continued to see themselves as part of a common 
cause with Anabaptists. 

The affinities between Bern's early Pietists and more established Anabaptists 
were often more socially than theologically motivated. Pietists who were dis- 
satisfied with political or social conditions could often look to their Anabaptist 
neighbours for alternative models. For example, both Pietist conventicles and 
Anabaptist worship services took place in private homes and shared many of 
the same elements — devotional reading, singing, and prayer. It is unclear to 
what extent early conventicles in Bern were modelled after German Pietist 
conventicles and to what extent they borrowed from local Anabaptist services. 
These early conventicles likely drew on influences from both sources. 

Conventicles constituted not just a theological alternative to the state 
church, but also a social alternative. The official churches of the day — Lutheran, 
Reformed, and Catholic — reflected the legal and social trappings of a state- 
sponsored bureaucracy. Parishioners were allotted geographically to particular 
churches that they were required to attend regularly; they paid mandatory 
church taxes; they bought a license allowing them permission to take commu- 
nion at a particular church; and they subscribed to church pews, which were 
assigned according to social rank.!6 Bern's proto-Pietists, like their Anabaptist 


15 Ibid., 9, 25-29 and 32-35. 

16 Onsocial rank in churches of the era, see the following: Kathrin Ellwardt. "Die Sitzordnung 
in der Weilburger Schloss- und Stadtkirche in der ersten Hálfte des 18. Jahrhunderts,” 
Jahrbuch der hessischen kirchengeschichtlichen Vereinigung 47 (1996), 41-66; Wiebke 
Kohler, "Geschlechtertrennung in der Kirche,” Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 
vol. 3, ed. Hans Dieter Betz (Tübingen, 2000), pp. 818-819; Tanya Kevorkian, Baroque Piety: 
Religion, Society and Music in Leipzig, 1650-1750 (Burlington, 2007). 
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neighbours, circumvented these social and civic aspects of churchly life by set- 
ting up their own structures. 

The “born again” gathered in private homes for conventicles and in the 
countryside on farms for large revival meetings. Conventicle participants went 
voluntarily to those meetings where they felt uplifted. Social rank was largely 
irrelevant: men and women of all classes sat together in prayer and discussion. 
In fact, social rank was often replaced by a kind of spiritual rank — those who 
could speak most eloquently or authoritatively commanded respect, regard- 
less of educational level or social origin. Group members felt a kinship with 
one another, based not on legal technicalities of church membership (which 
was required) but on common values. Instead of merely consuming religion, as 
active participants they "produced" it. 

The criteria for inclusion in conventicles became not whether or not one 
had been christened or had taken communion, but whether or not one had 
experienced “rebirth.” Additionally, no pastor could ascertain whether an indi- 
vidual was reborn or not; individuals became responsible for their own souls. 
Proto-Pietists thus drew a sharp contrast between the legalistic state church 
with its outer rituals on the one hand, and the faith-based conventicles, which 
concentrated on the inner state of individuals on the other hand. 

Bern's officials, however, saw the new movement as just another form of 
Anabaptism, and treated it as such. Already existing affinities between the new 
"born again" and Anabaptists were further strengthened by the authorities' 
lumping of the two groups together. Documents refer to “Halb-täufer und 
täuferisch Gesinnte" (Half- Anabaptists and those predisposed to Anabaptism). 
Many of the church-critical Pietists practised Gelduff or “running,” that is, 
attending a church of their own choice as opposed to the one they were 
assigned. When this happened, the default accusation was "Anabaptism" 
(Täufferwesen). In discussing the practice of choosing one's own congregation, 
one official wrote that in this way Anabaptism grows daily in secret (so dafs 
under der hand das Täufferthum täglich also zunemme)." 

The phenomenon of "running" to a church of one's own choosing, shows 
that Pietism was not purely a separatist movement, but had also infiltrated 
many of the official churches, as some pastors joined in the movement. These 
reform-minded pastors agreed that the state church had become too dry and 
too distant from the laity. Such pastors advocated more lay participation, Bible 
Study, and a more personal relationship with God. Thus, as in the larger Pietist 
movement, seekers in Bern held a wide variety of positions. Some saw 


17 Cited in Dellsperger, Anfänge (see above, n. 4), p. 57. 
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conventicles as a supplement to the existing churches, which might still be 
Reformed. Others viewed conventicles as a replacement for the official church, 
which they believed to be completely corrupt. Many also visited Anabaptist 
services to see what they had to offer, but most of these “Half-Anabaptists” did 
not feel compelled to officially convert to Anabaptism. 

Pietists’ distaste for confessional labels grew out of dissatisfaction with the 
official churches, and especially the era’s wars of religion, which had devas- 
tated central Europe. The new religious movement of the “born again” pur- 
ported to offer comfort in the face of suffering — suffering that had been partly 
caused by the religious wars of Europe's state-churches. Pietism thus sought to 
reconcile different streams of Christianity, rather than to set up new confes- 
sional divisions. 

Another reason for Pietists' avoidance of religious labels was more practical: 
strict laws prohibited the establishment of new sects. The new religionists 
would likely have been jailed or exiled if they had claimed Pietism as a new 
church, while joining the Anabaptists hardly offered better prospects. Many 
therefore kept a loose affiliation with the official church, even as they sought 
spiritual sustenance in conventicles, in Anabaptist services, or in Pietist- 
oriented congregations of the state church. Pietists' lack of interest in creeds 
and public appearances meant that Pietists and Anabaptists would ultimately 
go their separate ways, since an outer and visible identity is a key feature of 
Anabaptism. Pietists' unwillingness to profess an Anabaptist identity did not, 
however, improve their relations with officials, since many Pietists were equally 
uninterested in professing the creed of the officially sanctioned state church. 

Bern's authorities branded both old and new religious minorities as subver- 
sive and suppressed Tüufer and so-called Halb-Tüufer in similar ways, making 
adherents of the two streams of thought natural allies. Not only did persecu- 
tion lead dissident groups to cling together, but the persecution also generated 
considerable compassion among the populace for both groups. Authorities 
discredited themselves through their severe treatment of Anabaptists and fur- 
ther harmed the reputation of the official churches, which were seen to be 
acting in very un-Christian ways.!? Locals could not understand why authori- 
ties went after peaceful Anabaptists with such zeal. Many sympathetic neigh- 
bours either joined the Anabaptists outright, or acted as so-called Halb-Tüufer, 
that is, as church-critical Pietists who were prepared to aid Anabaptists. Even 
those who did not agree with the tenets of Anabaptism saw the group's exis- 
tence as proof of the failings of the state church. Attempts by the state-church 


18 Ibid. pp. 54-58. 
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complex to suppress dissident religion account partly for the dramatic growth 
at the turn of the century of both Anabaptism and Pietism as alternatives to 
the state church.!9 

Bern Pietism thus grew up in an environment suffused with Anabaptist his- 
tory. Pietism, as an independent movement, did not really exist in turn of the 
century Bern. As late as the 1720s, a Reformed pastor, Johann Jakob Wolleb, 
could write a tract explaining the differences between the two to an apparently 
confused readership, who still saw the two as the same thing.?? The “Anabaptist 
Pietists” of Bern were, in essence, proto-Pietists. Although the term is vague, it 
does accurately reflect the Anabaptist debt to early Pietism in Bern. Well into 
the eighteenth century, Pietism and Anabaptism in Bern were intricately inter- 
woven and often interdependent.?! 


Women in Pietism 


The “born again" movement that coursed through Europe in the late seven- 
teenth century brought with it the idea that the end of mortal time was near. 
Scholars conceive of a "crisis of the seventeenth century" and it is within this 
context of wars, plagues, natural disasters and rapid economic and social 
change that people were inclined to believe that the Final Judgement was at 
hand. Pietism offered spiritual comfort and the promise of a heavenly afterlife — 
which many thought would begin soon. In fact, chiliasm was one of the most 
widespread characteristics of Pietism. Like religious radicals in the broader 
Pietist movement, the so-called Anabaptist Pietists of Bern apparently believed 
that they would help usher in a new “economy,” that is, a new phase of history, 
in which God's order, not a corrupt world order would dominate.?? 

Chiliasm contributed to the prominence of women leaders in Pietism, since 
women were able to claim an authority that the Bible reserved for women 
prophets at the end of time.?? Pietist women pointed to Biblical passages such 


19 Ibid, p.55. 

20 Johann Jakob Wolleb, Gespräch zwischen einem Pietisten und einem Wiedertäufer unter- 
sucht und worinnen wahre Pietisten von jenen zu unterscheiden sind (Basel, 1722). 

21 On the later development of a specifically Pietist identity, see Urs Zurschmiede, “Neue 
Individualitát und soziale Unberechenbarkeit: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Pietimus in 
der ländlichen Bevölkerung Berns in der ersten Hälfte des 18. Jahrhunderts,’ Pietismus und 
Neuzeit 19 (1993), 60—69. 

22 Barthel, “Lettre Missive” (see above, n. 5), 13-21. 

23 Lucinda Martin, Women’s Speech and Activism in German Pietism (PhD diss. University of 
Texas, 2002), pp. 3-6; and Martin, “Female Reformers” (see above, n. 3), 35. 
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as Joel 2, 28: “I shall pour out my spirit on all mankind; your sons and daughters 
will prophesy, your old men will dream dreams and your young men see 
visions; I shall pour out my spirit in those days even on slaves and slave-girls.” 
Thus Pietist women justified speaking out on religious topics by claiming that 
God had inspired them directly. In this way, they could actually claim greater 
authority than theologians with university educations and church ordinations, 
since they appealed to a higher power. In light of the coming apocalypse, these 
women claimed that the old traditions shutting women out were no longer 
valid and, furthermore, that they, and all Christians, needed to act boldly to 
save as many souls as possible before the coming doom. 

Yet another idea that contributed to the prominence of women in Pietist 
circles was the Pietists’ ideal of a return to the apostolic church. Reformers 
wanted to shed what they saw as the excesses of a corrupt state church and 
recapture a purer form of Christianity. Pietists, who strived after a model of 
Christian community similar to Jesus’ own circle, pointed out that Christ first 
appeared after the resurrection to women and that women were prominent in 
the early Church. 

Aside from theological and church historical justifications, social factors 
also helped to promote women’s role in Pietist communities. Pietist groups 
typically met informally in homes, that is, in the domestic sphere, the tradi- 
tional domain of women. As the hosts of gatherings in private homes, Pietist 
women could take on roles — in reading and interpreting Scriptures, for exam- 
ple - that would not have been possible in a churchly setting. In fact, women's 
desire for greater participation in religious matters often led to the founding of 
private conventicles; churchly conventicles existed as well, but these were less 
popular, since women were not allowed to speak. 

Another factor in the participation of women in Pietism was the growth in 
the book market and in literacy rates in the era. Since the end of the sixteenth 
century, literacy had grown exponentially and the family had spent increas- 
ing time reading together. Women were still barred from formal education in 
public institutions, but many learned to read from private tutors or from their 


24 This was the case for the infamous Saalhof conventicle in Frankfurt, founded by members 
of Spener's circle who were dissatisfied with the conventicle Spener led in the church, 
where women sat quietly, separated from men behind a curtain. Jutta Taege-Bizer, 
“Weibsbilder im Pietismus: Das Beispiel von Frankfurt am Main 1670-1700,” in Frauen 
Gestalten Geschichte: Im Spannungsfeld zwischen Religion und Geschlecht, eds. Leonore 
Siegele-Wenschkewitz and Gury Schneider-Ludorff (Hannover, 1998), pp. 114-134; Ruth 
Albrecht, Johanna Eleonora Petersen, Theologische Schriftstellerin des frühen Pietismus 
(Göttingen, 2005), pp. 66-67. 
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parents. The justification for women’s reading was that they would be the pri- 
mary educators of children and, in the good Protestant tradition, should at 
least be able to read the Bible with their children. Yet as books became more 
plentiful and cheaper, women went beyond reading the Bible with their chil- 
dren to read all manner of publications. Simultaneously more books written by 
women authors became available. All of these factors encouraged women to 
take a more informed interest in religion.?5 In conventicles, women and other 
laity could read the Bible or devotional books together, exchange ideas and 
support one another in their spiritual lives. 

Yet women’s roles in Pietism went far beyond hosting conventicles. Women 
acted as enthusiastic prophets, as lay preachers and, in the case of aristocratic 
women, as patrons, who bankrolled Pietist institutions like missions and 
schools. Needless to say, women's activity did not help the case of Pietism in 
the public eye. To the contrary, opponents pointed to the high profile of women 
in Pietism in order to discredit the movement. For example, in 1704 the German 
historian Johann Feustking published a book warning of a subversive move- 
ment that threatened to tear apart the very fabric of society — Pietism. The title 
of the book was History and Description of False Prophetesses, Quaker-maids, 
Fanatical Women, and other Sect-loving and Enthusiastic Females.?® Feustking 
attributed both the beginnings and further leadership of Pietism to female agi- 
tators and argued in the book that women had to be limited to the home if 
traditional society was to be preserved. 

In the era there was little possibility for women to express their religious 
opinions. Traditional views held that women should not even speak in a 
church, and books authored by women were usually published anonymously, 
not only because it was considered unseemly for women to act in public ways, 
but also because most people still thought that women were not intellectu- 
ally capable of quality writing. Thus, the eighteenth-century author, Luise 
Gottsched, could criticise Pietism by portraying it as a movement led by foolish 
and naive women, who had been hoodwinked by smarter, but unscrupulous 


25 Brigitta Stoll, “Hausmutterund Himmelsbraut- Ein Andachtsbuch des 17./18. Jahrhunderts 
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men. Ironically, Gottsched, herself an “enlightened” female author, had to pub- 
lish Pietism in Petticoats anonymously.?’ Attitudes regarding women’s partici- 
pation in Bern Pietism were no more progressive than attitudes elsewhere. 


Bern’s Women Halb-Taufer 


In the charged atmosphere of turn of the century Bern, the last thing officials 
needed was internal strife. Political and military threats surrounded Bern: 
recent war with the Turks, a war of succession in the Pfalz, and the Swiss- 
French struggle in the Piemont. The economy was floundering. And although 
Bern, hoping to benefit economically, had opened its doors to Huguenot and 
Waldensian refugees, it monitored these groups closely just as it did Anabaptist 
communities — and prohibited these groups from recruiting new members 
from the local area. From the point of view of Bern authorities, “Half- 
Anabaptists” represented yet another threat to stability.2* The fact that women 
played prominent roles in Bern’s proto-Pietist community confirmed the 
potential for social upheaval inherent in the new movement. 

Before turning to how authorities used women’s roles to discredit noncon- 
formist religious groups, I would like to present two brief portraits of Halb- 
Täufer women to illustrate how women's participation challenged the status 
quo. After Elisabeth(a) Tscharner's death, her son penned a short biography of 
his mother.?? He reported that she spent several hours per day on her knees in 
prayer, a style of praying that the son associated with Anabaptism.?? In the 
tradition of Pietist biographies, Portrait of the most virtuous, Mrs. Elisabetha 
Tscharner presents Tscharner as an exemplary Christian, without stressing 
confessional ties.?! 


27 [Luise A.V. Gottsched], Die Pietisterey im Fischbeinrock, oder die doktormäßige Frau, in 
einem Lust-Spiele vorgestellet, (Rostock [Leipzig], 1736). 

28 Noth, Ekstatischer Pietismus (see above, n. 10), p. 67. 

29 The document is a hand-written manuscript in the Archive of the Franckeschen 
Stiftungen in Halle, Signature AFSt H/D 41 (hereafter Tscharner, AFSt H), pp. 94-103, there 
97. It was written by one of her sons after her death, either Bernhard (1692-1752) or 
Emanuel (169931777). 

30 _ Elisabeth(a) Tscharner (1669-1722) was the daughter of Emanuel von Graffenried and Maria 
Magdalena (nee Werdt). She married Niklaus Tscharner (1650-1737) in 1690 and had five 
children. Three of them preceded Elisabeth Tscharner in death. Compare Noth, Ekstatischer 
Pietismus (see above, n. 10), pp. 65-67 and Dellsperger, Anfänge (see above, n. 4), p. 52. 

31 The complete title of the work is Abbildung der allertugendsamsten, Frau Elisabetha 
Tscharner, eine geboren von Graffenriedt, Herren General u[nd] Venner Tscharners, zu Bern, 
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Yet Elisabeth Tscharner combined personal devotion with a practical 
Christianity. According to her son's account, she translated Madame Guyon's A 
Mother's Advice to her Daughter, paid to have the Quietist tract published, and 
then distributed it to the poor 272 She spent a great deal of her time knitting and 
sewing clothes for the needy.?? In particular, she concerned herself with the 
welfare of Anabaptists in Bern’s prisons. She often went to authorities to plead 
their case, hoping that her aristocratic status would help her to pull some 
strings. Indeed, she was able to assist the embattled Anabaptists in limited, but 
crucial ways. Once when a group of Anabaptists was to be sent on a ship to the 
Pfalz to join their spiritual kin, Tscharner took up a collection among her 
wealthy friends in order to buy provisions for the journey. She also gathered 
used clothing and recruited three friends to help her sew more clothing for the 
future exiles. She visited imprisoned Anabaptists in jail and complained to 
authorities whenever she found conditions lacking. Out of her own pocket, she 
regularly provided the prisoners with bread, butter, honey and wine, and when 
they were too weak to sit up and drink, she assisted them.?^ 

When Tscharner herself later fell seriously ill, like-minded women friends 
often visited and joined her in prayer. During her illness, she requested her son 
to sing hymns to her and to read religious texts aloud. Once she even bid him 
to wash her feet and as he did so, she declared: “this is the foot washing of the 
apostles!”S5 Significantly, Elisabeth Tscharner saw herself in the tradition of 
the earliest Christians. Furthermore, since foot washing had been discontin- 
ued by the Lutheran and Reformed churches of the era, but was practised regu- 
larly by Anabaptists, Tscharner could see Pietists and Anabaptists as part of 
the same religious community, the true church. 

One of the women who visited Elisabeth Tscharner when she was ill was 
Margret Zeerleder, later Zeerleder-Lutz (1664-1750). She was the cousin of 
Samuel Lutz, a pastor who tried to bring Pietism into the Reformed Church 


Ehegemahlin, which translates as “Portrait of the most virtuous, Mrs. Elisabetha Tscharner, 
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before the authorities clamped down, not only on Lutz, but also on a whole 
group of Pietist-oriented pastors. Although Samuel Lutz hoped to improve the 
official church, his cousin, Margret Zeerleder, distanced herself early on from 
the state church. As a young woman, she experienced an "awakening, which 
led her to become active in religious matters.?" She began to host conventicles 
in her home in which the participants read and discussed the Bible, sang songs 
and held informal worship services. Just as the aristocrat Elisabeth Tscharner 
had visited simple Anabaptist farmers in prison, the meetings in Zeerleder's 
home brought together men and women of all social classes. To the chagrin of 
local authorities, Zeerleder also welcomed wandering preachers and travelling 
religious dissidents who passed through the area, from the infamous Samuel 
Kónig?? to the Inspirationalists?? to Count Zinzendorf.*° Her home became a 
well-known refuge for the persecuted and the radical. She also distributed reli- 
gious literature, including censored books. 

She remained separatist her entire life and at the ripe age of 76, Zeerleder- 
Lutz anonymously published a devotional book, Blessed Freedom, as opposed 
to laborious Servitude, or: Simple Lessons of the Heart and of Experience from a 
Swiss Woman, made free by Truth. In the work, Zeerleder-Lutz recounts her 
spiritual journey and the persecution she has endured because of her religious 
convictions.* With the title, Glückselige Freyheit (Blessed Freedom), she is 
referring not to women's emancipation, but to the freedom of one who has 
found Christ. Yet there are hints in the work of a certain kind of emancipatory 
thinking, when Zeerleder-Lutz writes of the "roles" that we play on the stage of 
this world. She claims that whether our mortal lives are “comedy or tragedy, at 
the end of our lives we all look alike.”*? She thus finds that at the inner life of 
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the soul is essential, while outer characteristics like gender and social rank are 
superficial and transitory. 


Gender and Persecution in Bern 


In the 1690s the city of Bern tried repeatedly to limit the growth of radical reli- 
gion: Anabaptists, “Half-Anabaptists” and Pietists all fell along a spectrum of 
religious and social dissidence that authorities tried to suppress. Those openly 
professing heterodox views were imprisoned or exiled. Officials censored non- 
conformist religious literature and outlawed private religious meetings.*? 
Furthermore, every male inhabitant of the region was required by law to take a 
yearly oath swearing allegiance to the state. Religious radicals were often cap- 
tured in this way, since many individuals either did not believe in taking oaths 
or had adopted Anabaptist views about violence and refused to swear to take 
up arms. Faced with political enemies on all sides, the authorities frantically 
wanted to shore up their control over citizens. The refusal of religious dissi- 
dents to bear arms and their readiness to reject worldly authority in favour of 
God's law fuelled the campaign against these religious minorities. 

In June of 1699 a Grofse Rat, or Great Council met in Bern to deal with the 
problem of Pietism or *Half-Anabaptism" once and for all. The Great Council 
was made up of aristocratic males and was responsible for foreign policy as 
well as the most important domestic matters.^^ The protocols of the council 
record five main reasons why the new religious movement had to be stopped: 
1) to keep a unified church with clear dogma; 2) to keep political unity; 3) to 
protect the reputation of Bern's Hohen Schule, an institution of higher educa- 
tion; 4) to stop women from neglecting their families and their housework; and 
5) to keep harmony among citizens.^? These five main issues identified by the 
council make clear that church, state, and patriarchy were indivisible compo- 
nents of the same hegemony. 

Regarding the matter of women's participation, authorities were especially 
concerned about cases where women were involved in religious activities and 
their husbands were not, leaving the women unsupervised and uncontrolled. 
Officials write in the protocols that this kind of independent activity will "suf- 
focate love" and “awaken suspicion,” when wives “using who knows what kind 


43 _ Dellsperger, Anfänge (see above, n. 4), pp. 71-91. 

44 Ibid., pp. 23 and 15-164. 

45  Inthefollowing IrelyonthesummaryoftheprotocolsinDellsperger,"Frauenemanzipation" 
(see above, n. 36), 134-135. 
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of excuse” “leave their households at night.” This, they continue, is especially 
the case when the women go to meetings where they will be in the company of 
strange men and boys and when they may not even return until late in the 
night. Playing on men’s fears, the authorities thus tried to discredit the move- 
ment by connecting religious dissidence to sexual promiscuity. 

The council also worried about women gaining financial independence — an 
issue that probably points to women’s support of needy Anabaptists, as well as 
their funding of radical preachers and Pietist literature. According to the pro- 
tocols of the council, when wives decide without consulting their husbands to 
donate money to religious causes, then the financial welfare of the family is 
endangered. 

The protocols also record the council's fears that families, as the basic build- 
ing block of the state, were being undermined. In cases where women involved 
their children, the authorities feared that children were not being raised to 
show the proper “respect, obedience, and loyalty.”*” Obviously, it is not obedi- 
ence to the parents themselves that was brought into question, but obedience 
to the state and church. Officials feared that children raised in dissident circles 
would later resist the obligations of the state-church complex, just as their par- 
ents had. Because of their roles in raising children, controlling women was 
seen as key to controlling the populace in general. 

The council protocol not only addresses the activities of wilful wives, but 
also worries about disobedient housemaids. Officials write that maids involved 
in Pietism were using the excuse of serving God to avoid serving their earthly 
masters. They thus not only feared challenges from women, but also challenges 
from the lower classes regarding their place in society. The council further criti- 
cises the hubris of maids who decide without consulting their masters which 
church to attend — a behaviour that exposed the servants to the radical ideas of 
Pietist-oriented pastors. This again brings up the issue of Gelduff or “running.” 
Not only servants, but also people from all classes were flocking to those 
churches with reform-minded pastors, rather than attending their designated 
churches. This behaviour threw the whole state-church system with its church 
taxes, pews by subscription, and membership rolls into a state of chaos. 
Furthermore, many of the “born again” avoided churches altogether, preferring 
instead simply to attend conventicles. 

The arguments in the protocols of the Great Council of 1699 assume a soci- 
ety based on strict social and gender hierarchies. The family constituted the 
basic building block of that society, with women in traditional roles as wives, 


46 Ibid., 134-135. 
47 Cited after Ibid. 
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mothers, and maids and not as religious activists who challenged authorities. 
Women like Elisabeth Tscharner who agitated for the rights of religious minor- 
ities, or Margret Zeerleder-Lutz who hosted radical religious meetings in her 
home presented a new kind of social problem for authorities. Not only did 
these “Half-Anabaptist” women take authorities to task for their treatment of 
minorities, but also by speaking and acting in the public sphere, they chal- 
lenged the basic premises of the social order. 

Officials’ fears were not overblown. These female Halb-Tüufer were indeed 
turning the old order on its head. Bern’s conventicles were hosted almost 
exclusively by aristocratic women?? — a phenomenon widespread in Pietism.*9 
These noblewomen’s social status lent a certain prestige to the gatherings 
and also protected these early Pietists for a time from opponents. One church 
official thus complained in a letter: “welchem Ubel desto schwerlicher zu 
helfen, weil vil fürnemme Adeliche Weibspersohnen, dieser pietisterey erge- 
ben sind und einige hoche im stand zu Patronen haben,” that is, “it’s all the 
more difficult to do anything about the abomination, because many noble 
aristocratic women have capitulated to Pietism and some have high-ranking 
patrons.”5° 

What is more, as well-to-do ladies of the gentry, Pietist noblewomen had the 
ability to enact many of their religious ideals by funding the publishing of dis- 
sident literature, by financially supporting radical preachers, and by providing 
refuge for religious minorities. The participation of these noblewomen may 
have constituted Pietism’s greatest threat to the status quo. Paradoxically, it 
was the ruling class itself, the nobility, which was debunking old hierarchies by 
inviting “the awakened” into their homes to sit together, with little regard for 
traditional social divisions. This kind of social and gender mixing was a scan- 
dal at the time, but Bern’s officials had to act carefully since aristocrats were 
involved. 

Officials’ fears about controlling the lower classes were also not unfounded. 
In 1693 three local housemaids made a public declaration that shook authorities. 


48 Noth, Ekstatischer Pietismus (see above, n. 10), p. 69; Dellsperger, "Frauenemanzipation" 
(see above, n. 36), 135. 

49 Martin, Women’s Speech (see above, n. 23), pp. 130-142 and Martin, "Female Reformers’ (see 
above, n. 3), 36-41. On women’s funding of Pietist institutions see my article, "Offentlichkeit 
und Anonymität von Frauen im (Radikalen) Pietismus — Die Spendentätigkeit adliger 
Patroninnen,’ in Der Radikale Pietismus: Perspektiven der Forschung, Wolfgang Breul, 
Lothar Vogel and Marcus Meier, eds. (Góttingen, 2009), 391-407. 

50 The German cited in Dellsperger, Anfänge (see above, n. 4), p. 88. 
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Elsbeth Annler from Erlenback and Katharina and Madlena Aellen from Saanen 
announced in a pub in Bern that they had been commanded by God to proclaim 
the advent of the Thousand-Year Kingdom of God, a period which would usher 
in the Last Judgment. According to these three maids, people were therefore to 
halt all worldly work and to turn their attention instead to religious matters. 
They called for authorities to “lay aside their sceptres" and to declare the free- 
dom of all servants, many of whom, at this time, still lived in quasi-feudal 
arrangements, not far removed from slavery. The maids also called for amnesty 
for the imprisoned - this was likely a reference to imprisoned Anabaptists.?! Like 
many Pietists elsewhere, the maids claimed that true Christians had been freed 
of sin and were "perfect," thus placing themselves above mere worldly authority. 
What is more, the maids made clear that their divinely inspired messages need 
not adhere to the Bible, since God was free to add to or change the Scriptures at 
any time.5* The idea that God's revelation had not been completed with the 
Bible, but might be added to, was one of the most explosive issues of Pietism. 
The claims of the three maids were also alarmingly reminiscent of the challenge 
of Anabaptists and Spiritualists during the Reformation, and officials knew that 
these ideas were social dynamite. 

In 1699 Bern officials thus moved to enact measures addressing the con- 
cerns of the Great Council. They interrogated key players in the new religious 
movement about their participation and beliefs. If they wanted to remain in 
Bern, the religionists were required to deny the possibility of a legitimate alter- 
native to the state church, and to reject mysticism, lay preaching, and pacifism. 
They also had to renounce “Verlaßung der Arbeit, u. des Hauswesens," aban- 
donment of work and of the household.5?? “Abandonment of work" spoke to 
fears that the lower classes might rebel against their place in society, while 
"abandonment of the household" targeted women's activities outside the 
domestic sphere. 

The crackdown of 1699 achieved most of what Bern's authorities wanted. 
To be sure, a prayerful, Quietist type of Pietism continued to exist in Bern, just 
as Anabaptists continued to live in the countryside surrounding Bern. But the 
"awakening" movement was over Those who tried to assist the outlawed 
Anabaptists, to hold revival or Bible study meetings, or even to choose which 
church to attend, were swiftly punished, and many on the Pietist-Anabaptist 
spectrum were either exiled or left Bern of their own accord. 


51  Dellsperger "Frauenemanzipation" (see above, n. 36), 135. 
52 Cited in Dellsperger, Anfänge (see above, n. 4), p. 77. 
53 Ibid. p.130. 
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Conclusion 


This essay adds to a growing body of scholarship calling for the study of the 
relationship between Anabaptism and Pietism, not only as theological sys- 
tems, but also as social movements.** In particular, further study is needed for 
places like Bern, which had long Anabaptist traditions. A forerunner of Pietism, 
Anabaptism had already established itself as an alternative to state-dictated 
religion and had anticipated many of the central theological and social con- 
cerns of Pietism. Authorities acted to suppress both movements because they 
recognised a volatile potential to undermine the old order of rank and obliga- 
tion. In the era, confession, civic order and social rank were inseparable and 
over-determined and all were built upon an even more basic hierarchy — that 
of men over women. Through the medium of dissenting religion, Bern’s Pietists 
challenged the oppressive hierarchies of their day, contesting injustices based 
on worldly differences like gender or social rank. By making the individual's 
character the only valid measure of humanity, “Anabaptist Pietists” helped 
pave the way for a modern understanding of human rights. 


54 John Roth complains that scholars have simplified both Anabaptism and Pietism: Roth, 
"Pietismus und Táufertum" (see above, n. 5), 75-77; 79-81. In particular he notes a ten- 
dency in Anabaptist scholarship to see any external influence as polluting. Roth, in con- 
trast, sees a potential for positive impulses. 


CHAPTER 12 


Mennonites, Gender and the Rise of Civil Society in 
the Dutch Enlightenment 


Michael Driedger 
Introduction 


The ways in which Mennonites conceived of their place in the early-modern 
European social and political order were shaped to an important degree by 
gendered values and expressed in gendered language. While this thesis may 
not sound so surprising after several decades of research on gender and early- 
modern religion, there is surprisingly little research by specialists on Dutch 
Mennonite culture to support it. In fact, despite some advances in the study of 
sixteenth-century Anabaptist women, this gap in our knowledge about the 
relevance of the broader analytical category of gender remains quite large for 
most aspects of European Anabaptist and Mennonite studies.! This includes 
the primary subject of this essay, Dutch Mennonite studies focused on the 
eighteenth century. The gap in knowledge would not pose a problem if 
gendered values and language were of little consequence for our understand- 
ing of Dutch Mennonite life. However, this is not the case. Post-Reformation 
Mennonite writers were fascinated by such issues as the proper relationship 
between men and women, private and public morality and inherited hierar- 
chical relationships in the family and the state — the kinds of issues central to 
gender analysis. Because it draws attention to socio-cultural structures, values 
and assumptions that are often slow to change, gender analysis is especially 
useful for examining long-term trends. An important example of such a trend 
is the gradual transition over the course of the eighteenth century from a hier- 
archical society of estates to a new understanding of society as an association 
of civilized and equal individuals. Mennonites and Doopsgezinden were 
not only affected by this trend but also contributed actively to it. This essay 


1 Inherrecent essay on "Gender Roles and Representations" in the Companion to Anabaptism 
and Spiritualism, eds. John Roth and James Stayer (Leiden, 2007), pp. 425-465, there 426, 
Sigrun Haude observes that “research on Anabaptist women has declined rapidly since the 
late 1990s. Moreover, no fundamental analysis of gender in Anabaptism and Spiritualism in 
general exists." While Haude's former statement is less true today than a few years ago when 
she wrote the passage, her latter statement is still correct. 
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examines the ways in which the transformation from a society of estates to a 
new civil society is reflected in gendered Mennonite/ Doopsgezind writing and 
behaviour. 


Key Definitions 


While the concept of gender has been part of the historian’s vocabulary for 
several decades, a brief review is nonetheless in order. Since the 1980s European 
historians have begun to pay increasing attention not only to the role of women 
in early-modern societies but also to gender — the way that ideals especially 
about women’s roles but also about men’s roles had wide-ranging conse- 
quences in all aspects of private as well as public life.2 For example, in her 
now classic 1986 essay on “Gender: A Useful Category of Historical Analysis,’ 
Joan W. Scott highlights the gendered character of political discourse in early- 
modern Europe: 


Gender has been employed literally or analogically in political theory to 
justify or criticize the reign of monarchs and to express the relationship 
between ruler and ruled. One might have expected that the debates of 
contemporaries over the reigns of Elizabeth I in England and Catharine 
de Medici in France would dwell on the issue of women’s suitability for 
political rule, but in the period when kinship and kingship were integrally 
related, discussions about male kings were equally preoccupied with 
masculinity and femininity. Analogies to the marital relationship provide 
structure for the arguments of Jean Bodin, Robert Filmer, and John Locke.? 


Scott and other proponents of gender as a historiographical category argue 
that when scholars recognise how commonly political thought — and by exten- 
sion also political action — was shaped by gendered assumptions, they 
can expand their understanding of the political realm to include not simply 
the traditional understanding of politics as statecraft, but rather all thought 
and action involving relationships of power — whether in the state or in the 
family.* Gender analysis goes even further, since it focuses attention not only 


2 SeeJoanW.Scott, "Gender: A Useful Category of Historical Analysis,’ The American Historical 
Review 91 (1986), 1053-1075. 
Ibid., 1070-1071. 

4 For example, see Merry E. Wiesner, Women and Gender in Early Modern Europe, 2nd ed. 
(Cambridge, 2000), chap. 8. Among the important titles in the field of eighteenth-century 
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on the relationship between the public and the private but also on the rela- 
tionship between the political and the natural in past conceptions of the 
world.5 

For the purposes of this discussion, it is also useful to make some important 
distinctions when thinking about Dutch Anabaptists. I will adopt Piet Visser's 
ideal-typical distinction between two traditions or tendencies (Mennonite and 
Doopsgezind) in early-modern, post-Reformation Dutch Anabaptism. On the 
one hand, argues Visser, there were those who emphasised the separation of 
the community of believers from the world of sin, and they enforced confor- 
mity to these standards using congregational discipline applied according 
to confessionally codified norms. Much as early modern contemporaries 
did, Visser uses the conventional category “Mennonite” to describe this group, 
since its leaders acknowledged the historical authority of Menno Simons. 
On the other hand there were those who emphasised the responsibility of 
individual believers over the authority of the congregation, and mystical or 
spiritualist orientations over confessionally codified norms. Again much as 
early modern contemporaries did, Visser uses the Dutch term “Doopsgezind” 
(baptism-minded) to describe this group and points to the Dutch Anabaptists 
known as Waterlanders after the later sixteenth century and those 
known as Lamists after the later seventeenth century as prime examples of 
Doopsgezinden. From the middle of the seventeenth century and through the 
eighteenth century, the Doopsgezinden cultivated connections with other dis- 
senting, non-dogmatic, ethically oriented Protestants such as the Remonstrants 
and Collegiants." 


studies that I cite below are Isabel Hull's Sexuality, State, and Civil Society in Germany, 
1700-1815 (Ithaca, 1996), and Dorothée Sturkenboom’s Spectators van hartstocht: sekse en 
emotionele cultuur in de achttiende eeuw (Hilversum, 1998). 

5 Scott, "Gender" (see above, n. 2), 1073: “Hierarchical structures rely on generalized under- 
standings of the so-called natural relationship between male and female." On the relation- 
ship between gender and conceptions of the natural, also see Thomas Laqueur, Making Sex: 
Body and Gender from the Greeks to Freud (Cambridge, MA, 1990). 

6 Piet Visser, “Mennonites and Doopsgezinden in the Netherlands, 1535-1700, in the 
Companion to Anabaptism and Spiritualism, eds. John Roth and James Stayer (Leiden, 2007), 
pp. 299-345. 

7 On Doopsgezind connections with Collegiants, see Andrew C. Fix, Prophecy and Reason: 
The Dutch Collegiants in the Early Enlightenment (Princeton, 1991); and Leszek Kokowski, 
Chrétiens sans église: la conscience religieuse et le lien confessionnel au xvr1e siècle, trans. Anna 
Posner (Paris, 1969). 
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While this distinction is useful, it deserves some important qualifications. 
Over the generations the distinction between corporate, confessionalist 
Mennonites and individualistic, anti-confessionalist Doopsgezinden was occa- 
sionally blurred. For example, Doopsgezinden did occasionally articulate 
beliefs in confessions of faith and other confessional documents such as the 
Waterlanders’ Short Confession of 1610, but, while there were some more con- 
fessionally conservative Waterlander congregations, most Waterlanders did 
not rely on or emphasise the importance of confessional statements in the 
same way that their Mennonite neighbours did. Amsterdam's Waterlander and 
Lamist congregations merged in the late 1660s after the so-called War of the 
Lambs (Lammerenkrijgh) of the early 1660s resulted in a Netherlands-wide 
schism between the anti-confessionally oriented Lamists and the con- 
fessionally oriented Zonists. However, the famous Lamist preacher Galenus 
Abrahamsz (1622-1706), who amid the War of the Lambs was a staunch anti- 
confessionalist, did eventually moderate his original position on confessional 
authority, but his changing attitude came toward the end of his career after the 
scars of the War of the Lambs had healed.® As the reasons for the schism 
between Lamists and Zonists grew even fainter over the course of the eigh- 
teenth century, the divide between Mennonites and Doopsgezinden also grew 
weaker. With increasing frequency congregational leaders used the designa- 
tions as though they were interchangeable. Over the course of the eighteenth 
century, Mennonite confessionalism and separatism weakened in influence, 
ceding more cultural space to Anabaptism of a strongly non-dogmatic, 
Doopsgezind variety. 


Gender in Mennonite Confessional Statements 


Before paying close attention to gendered thinking among Doopsgezinden, it 
is important to focus a little on the more conservative, traditionalistic 
Mennonite perspective. The most obvious source for an examination of 
Mennonite views is the confessional literature that was at its height in the 
early seventeenth century. Mennonite confessional writing did not always 
have a strongly and overtly gendered character — but it sometimes certainly 
did. For example, in a series of three letters written between 1628 and 1632, 
Mennonite leaders from the northern German congregation of Hamburg and 


8 See Leszek Kolakowski, “Dutch Seventeenth-Century Anticonfessional Ideas and Rational 
Religion,” trans. and intro. James Satterwhite, Mennonite Quarterly Review 64 (1990), 259-297 
and 385-416. 
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Altona described the principles of faith in which they believed. These included 
the statements that secular rulers were like fathers who corrected the wrongs 
of disobedient sons and that husbands were lords over their wives.? Like so 
many other conventional political thinkers in the seventeenth century, the let- 
ter writers used the patriarchal analogy between familial and governmental 
order to justify their place in the political status quo. These Mennonites - like 
most of their contemporary coreligionists in the Netherlands — were political 
conformists as much as they were religious nonconformists. 

The letters’ audience was Amsterdam's Mennonite community. The 
Hamburg - Altona correspondents sent their letters to the Netherlands during 
the golden age of Dutch Mennonite confession writing, and in light of this set 
of connections it seems reasonable to look for patriarchal frames of reference 
in the confessions of faith composed in the 1620s and 1630s. Three of these 
confessions were included in the preface to the Martyrs' Mirror of 1660 and for 
this reason had a long-lasting normative place in Mennonite culture. The last 
of these three, the Dordrecht Confession of 1632, a document signed by repre- 
sentatives from over a dozen congregations around the Dutch Republic, is 
among the most influential and famous of any Mennonite confessional docu- 
ments.!° Clearly, the document's statements about God as Father and the 
church as the bride of Christ are very conventionally Christian. Therefore, it 
seems remarkable at first glance, especially in light of the strongly patriarchal 
language of the Hamburg-Altona letters from 1628 to 1632, that this Dutch con- 
fession of faith does not include the same kind of explicitly stated links 
between the political and domestic orders. Nonetheless, the 1632 confession's 
article 12 on marriage immediately precedes politically conformist articles 
on Mennonite relations with government, comprising articles on secular 
authority (13), revenge (14) and the swearing of oaths (15). The close textual 
relationship between normative statements on familial order and political 


9 The letters are found in the following archives: Universiteitsbibliotheek Amsterdam, 
Handschriften, xxvit, 567 (1628); Universiteitsbibliotheek Amsterdam, Handschriften, 
XXVII, 578 (June 28, 1631); Satdsarchief Amsterdam, PA 1120, 1023 (February 1, 1631 and 
1632, and February 1, 1632). The first of these has the most strongly gendered language. 
For background on the letters, see Michael Driedger, Obedient Heretics: Mennonite 
Identities in Lutheran Hamburg and Altona during the Confessional Age (Aldershot, 2002), 
chap. 2, esp. 33. 

10 English translations of the Dordrecht Confession and other confessions of faith are found 
in Thieleman J. van Braght The Bloody Theater, or Martyrs Mirror, trans. Joseph F. Sohm, 
2nd ed. (Scottdale, PA, and Waterloo, ON, 2004), pp. 27-44. Also see Karl Koop, ed., 
Confessions of Faith in the Anabaptist Tradition, 1527-1660 (Kitchener, 2006). 
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responsibilities in the community of faith is no accident. It is also an organisa- 
tional feature of the other two confessions included in the Martyrs’ Mirror. 
In these documents it would also have made sense to place statements about 
marriage earlier in the confessions where the texts first address the organiza- 
tion of the church and the practice of baptism. The grouping of articles on 
marriage with politically themed articles suggests that the confessions’ authors 
held some of the same values and assumptions implicitly that the authors of 
the Hamburg-Altona letters stated explicitly. 

The close linkage early modern Mennonites made between order in the 
familial and governmental spheres is a clear indication of how well they were 
integrated into Europe’s society of estates. In Old Regime Europe people’s 
places in the social order were determined not always but usually by the social 
station into which they were born. While movements for religious reform, 
including the Mennonites’ Anabaptist forebears in the era of the early 
Reformation, frequently found themselves at odds with the socio-political 
norms of their day, the Mennonites of the Dutch Republic were a much more 
conventional social body. Unlike the early Anabaptists, the great majority of 
Mennonites were born to Mennonite parents who socialised them to accept 
baptism as young adults in the community of faith. While the Dutch Republic 
afforded members of some religious minorities, Mennonites included, more 
public rights than they had in most other jurisdictions in early-modern Europe, 
Mennonites in the Republic nonetheless were not fully enfranchised citizens. 
Only in a few localities could Mennonite men accept public office, since full 
political rights and responsibilities were usually limited by traditional practice 
and confessional affiliation, and in most of the Republic’s jurisdictions the 
secular authorities had strong and close affiliations with the Reformed Church. 
Nonetheless, judging from their confessional statements, Mennonite leaders 
of the early seventeenth century did not find the exclusionary arrangements to 
be a burden. In the confessions cited above, there is a balance struck between 
two sets of concerns: first, the Mennonites’ goal of forming separate communi- 
ties of believers obedient to God’s commands; and, second, the Mennonites’ 
related goal of remaining distinct from, but nevertheless obedient to, the secu- 
lar authorities. While the texts note some potential tensions between the two 
(for example, statements that God’s law should have priority over secular law), 
they assume a fundamental compatibility between the secular and religious 
order, since even Christ commanded the disciples to obey the secular authori- 
ties of their day. The affinity that orthodox Mennonite leaders were trying to 
codify in confessions of faith between their unique congregational practices 
and the interests of secular authorities was one that made sense in an estates 
model of society. In this model not individuals but rather groups held legal 
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standing. Mennonite leaders wanted to defend their corporate exemptions 
from oaths and arms bearing and the integrity of their congregational 
communities maintained through marriage in a distinct community of faith. 
In other words, those who lived according to the confessions of faith willingly 
chose to be excluded from full participation in the political establishment. 
Their strategy for achieving these goals of exempted status from full political 
duties was to submit themselves under the authority of territorial rulers and 
hope for benevolent treatment — and official protection. Orthodox Mennonite 
family and congregational order and order in the state were not in conflict, 
they argued, but were rather complementary and self-reinforcing, as long as 
each side observed its proper corporate roles — the rulers’ role to protect and 
the believers’ role to obey and submit. 

The assumptions about socio-political order that linked Mennonite confes- 
sional statements on both marriage and political authority around 1632 
remained strongly embedded in Dutch Mennonite culture into the eighteenth 
century. One of the later confessions of faith was the 1766 Geloofsleere 
Der Waare Mennoniten of Doopsgezinden (Confessional Statement of the True 
Mennonites or Doopsgezinden). In this text by Cornelis Ris (1717-90) we 
find another example of the close proximity between articles on secular 
authority (28), revenge (29), oaths (30) and marriage (31). Ris’s text also includes 
a clear articulation of a patriarchal worldview in article 31: “If matrimony is 
thus begun in the fear of the Lord and conducted in a Christian manner in 
accordance with the principles of the gospel, as laid down for the direction of 
both husbands and wives, then shall the man, who is the head of the woman, 
strive to be a worthy copy of Jesus Christ in His relation to His church. The wife 
shall be saved through the child-bearing, her seed shall be blessed and all 
things shall work together for good to them.”!! 

Regardless of whether authors made a hierarchical analogy between Christ 
and the husband (Ris) or secular rulers and the husband (the Hamburg-Altona 
letter writers), the implications for gender relations in the family were the 
same: the husband had authority in his family deriving from authority further 
up an interconnected set of hierarchies. Therefore, the author of this confes- 
sional text and those who came before him all implied clearly that order both 
in the family and beyond it were tied together. While Ris did not go so far in 
1766 as to describe rulers as disciplining fathers, as the letter writers from 
Hamburg-Altona had done in the seventeenth century, he did conceive of the 


11 Cornelis Ris, “Mennonite Articles of Faith (1766)" Global Anabaptist Mennonite 
Encyclopedia Online (GAMEO), article 31. I have omitted the biblical references in this and 
the next quotation. 
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congregational hierarchy in gendered terms and he also emphasised that law- 
ful secular rulers were God's agents for maintaining peace. In both spheres, 
the congregational and the secular, relationships of authority derived from and 
were ordained by God. Since Ris emphasised the Mennonites’ duty to obey 
God's will both as believers in the private sphere and subjects in the public 
sphere, he was in effect articulating a traditional Mennonite view concerning 
the interconnected responsibilities of believers in both the familial-congrega- 
tional and the political spheres. 


Mennonites, Doopsgezinden and Civil Society 


As durable as it had been over several generations, this traditional Dutch and 
northern German Mennonite view of private and public responsibilities was 
losing relevance in the later part of the early-modern era. The root of this weak- 
ening relevance was a shifting conception of socio-political relationships in the 
Dutch polity. To understand this shift it is useful to focus on the Mennonites 
and Doopsgezinden not primarily as religious actors in congregations but 
rather as economic actors in urban markets. Cities were where a significant pro- 
portion of the Dutch Republic’s Anabaptist population lived and worked, and 
their political rights and responsibilities depended to a large extent on local 
arrangements. Their success in securing good standing with local and national 
authorities was certainly helped by their hard-earned, collective reputation for 
honesty and diligence in the economic sphere. For a variety of reasons and over 
the course of several generations notable numbers of Mennonite and 
Doopsgezind families built up sizable fortunes in industry and commerce and, 
although often excluded or willingly choosing to separate themselves from gov- 
ernmental duties, they rose to positions of prominence in urban affairs. They 
were quintessential examples of urban economic elites for whom service in the 
early-modern state was of minimal importance compared with their responsi- 
bilities in intertwined networks of familial, church and market relations.!? 


12 Ibid, article 28: “We believe that...the office of government has become necessary by rea- 
son of man's great corruptness and that the Lord our God therefore has not only permit- 
ted but determined and ordained it.... For this reason we hold ourselves in duty bound 
towards our lawful government to regard the same as God's servant for our good, to honor 
it with due reverence, to be obedient unto it in all things that are not in violation of God's 
commandments or of one's good conscience, to pay cheerfully and faithfully all proper 
taxes and assessments, and devoutly to pray for it, etc." 

13 ` On the role of religious minorities in promoting the rise of a new, early-modern, mobile 
and adaptable burgher culture, see Heinz Schilling, "Confessional Migration as a Distinct 
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In the traditional structures of Old Europe these kinds of networks had 
helped maintain the Mennonites’ profile as a separate community, which in 
turn was so important in maintaining their collective rights in a society of 
estates. However, toward the middle of the eighteenth century, when the elite 
status of many wealthy Mennonite families in Dutch social and economic 
circles was already taken for granted, the very conception of “society” itself was 
undergoing a reordering. A useful way to think about this reordering is to focus 
on important transformations in the concept of “civil society.” Its original 
meaning, which was derived from antiquity and still widespread in the early- 
modern period, concerned non-despotic government promoting civilized 
public life. However, a new understanding of civil society as a sphere of public 
interaction independent of the state began to emerge in Enlightenment dis- 
course and then took on clearer contours amid the political tensions of the 
later eighteenth century.!* A related transformation occurred in the concept of 
“burgher.” The Dutch term for civil society (burgerlijke maatschappij) contains 
the concept of burger, which had a double meaning: a member of the middle- 
class and a citizen. The double meaning was important historically, since the 
Dutch concept of citizen expanded over the course of the eighteenth century 
from a limited, locally oriented, civic republican category to a broader category 
applied beyond civic boundaries to include all those men (and sometimes 
women) who strove for civilized behaviour and the improvement of the Dutch 
nation. In more radical terms some interpreters even understand the rights of 
citizens to apply to all of humanity. 

As members of the Dutch burgher elite in many urban centres, Mennonites 
and Doopsgezinden were deeply entangled in these socio-cultural shifts. 
Typical of the shift toward a new kind of civil society was the spread of 
burgher-focused practices and institutions associated with them: the reading 
of a growing number of independent journals of Enlightenment ideas, 
attendance at philosophical discussions in salons and coffee shops and the 
joining of new associations for the advancement of knowledge and moral 


Type of Old European Long - Distance Migration,’ Le migrazioni in Europa: secc. XIII- 
XVIII, ed. Simonetta Cavaciocchi (Florence, 1994), 175-189; and Heinz Schilling, Early 
Modern European Civilization and Its Political and Cultural Dynamism (Hanover, NH, 
2008), esp. chap. 3: "Migration and Minorities.” 

14 On the history of civil society, see John Keane, Civil Society: Old Images, New Visions 
(Stanford, 1998); James Van Horn Melton, The Rise of the Public in Enlightenment Europe 
(Cambridge, 2001); and Jürgen Kocka, "Civil Society from a Historical Perspective," 
European Review 12 (2004), 65—79. 

15 Onthis subject, see the contributionsin].J. Kloek and K. Tilmans, eds., Burger (Nederlandse 
begripsgeschiedenis 4) (Amsterdam, 2002). 
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improvement. As was the case in the British Isles, the media for spreading the 
newly relevant burgher ideals such as hard work, social improvement and 
equality were journals, salons and public associations. In the Dutch Republic it 
is really quite striking how common and popular these forums for debate and 
improvement became by the 1760s. What is also striking is that Mennonites 
and Doopsgezinden, only a small part of Dutch society, played a disproportion- 
ally large role in these forums of civil society. Jiirgen Kocka has noticed a simi- 
lar trend in the Anglo-American worlds, and has proposed the following thesis: 
“Community church life in non-conformist religious congregations, such as 
the English and American Quakers, was and is at the root of civic involvement. 
On the other hand, the principles and practices of the major state religions 
usually stand opposed to the self-determination of civil society”! There is 
good reason to think about Dutch Mennonites and Doopsgezinden in the 
framework of the Kocka thesis. For example, we can point to their role in 
founding major public journals in the 1760s like De Denker (The Thinker), 
De Philosooph (The Philosopher), or the Vaderlandsche Letteroefeningen 
(Patriotic Literary Exercises), as well as their role in founding major publicly- 
minded associations like “Maatschappij tot Redding van Drenkelingen" 
(Society for the Rescue of the Drowning) (1767) and the “Maatschappij tot 
Nut van t Algemeen” (Society for Public Welfare) (1784) — just to name a few. As 
booksellers, publishers, journalists, translators, poets and novelists, philoso- 
phers, scientists and engineers and organisers of reading clubs and public 
service institutions, they left their mark on the emerging contours of Dutch 
civil society.” 

One of the results of Doopsgezind activism in civil society was the reconcep- 
tualisation of their place in Dutch public life. A clear articulation of this is found 
in the constitution of the “Maatschappij tot Nut van 't Algemeen,” a social ser- 
vice society whose chief founder was the Doopsgezind pastor Jan Nieuwen- 
huizen (1724-1806). The Nut, as it was popularly known, strove to improve 
the Dutch nation by offering affordable education to the less fortunate. About 
the Nut and its goals K. Hovens Greve wrote in the Mennonite Encyclopedia: 
"Article I of the first constitution of the association stated, 'Everyone, of any 
rank or religion, wherever he may live, and at any time shall be eligible for 


16 Kocka, "Civil Society from a Historical Perspective" (see above, n. 14), p. 74. 

17 ` Por more on Mennonite engagement in the Enlightenment, see — in addition to literature 
cited below — Michael Driedger, “An Article Missing from the Mennonite Encyclopedia: 
‘The Enlightenment in the Netherlands,” in Commoners and Community, ed. C. Arnold 
Snyder (Kitchener, Ont., 2002), pp. 101-120; and Piet Visser, Keurige ketters: De Nederlandse 
doopsgezinden in de eeuw van de Verlichting (Amsterdam, 2004). 
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membership on the Association and its chapters. This principle of toleration 
has been preserved to the present by the stipulation of Article 11, ‘The 
Association strives to attain its goal independently of any ecclesiastical or polit- 
ical party"? With the help of organisational efforts based not exclusively but 
notably in Mennonite and Doopsgezind congregations across the Netherlands, 
the Nut quickly grew into one of the most successful of late eighteenth-century 
public institutions.!? In it Doopsgezind ideals of love of neighbour and public 
service merged with Dutch national ideals of unity and prosperity. 

Given the long-standing differences in religious sensibilities between con- 
fessionally oriented Mennonites and much less dogmatically minded 
Doopsgezinden, it is noteworthy that leaders in the more conservative tradi- 
tions were among the leading Dutch activists promoting publicly minded ser- 
vice in Dutch society. These included printers such as Marten Schagen 
(1700—70)?? and Frans Houttuyn (ca. 1719—65),”! as well as the bookseller Jan 
Christiaan Sepp (1739-1811). Their printing activities were aimed not solely at a 
Mennonite audience, and, what is more, they were also among the leading 
organizers of new institutions for the sharing of new knowledge with a broad 
Dutch national public. For example, Schagen was a co-founder of the national 
literary society “Maatschappij der Nederlandsche Letterkunde" (Dutch Literary 
Society) (1766), while Sepp was one of the founders of “Felix Meritis”(1777), the 
Amsterdam-based society for the promotion of scientific knowledge. Frans 
Houttuyn’s brothers Jacob and Adriaan joined Cornelis Ris’s “Vaderlandsche 
Maatschappij van Reederij en Koophandel" (Patriotic Society for Shipping and 
Trade) (1777), a society dedicated to economic improvement and social service 
in the city of Hoorn. 


18  K. Hovens Greve, “Maatschappij tot Nut van 't Algemeen,’ GAMEO (see above, n. 11). 

19 See Wijnand W. Mijnhardt, "The Dutch Enlightenment: Humanism, Nationalism, and 
Decline,’ in The Dutch Republic in the Eighteenth Century: Decline, Enlightenment, and 
Revolution, eds. Margaret C. Jacob und WW. Mijnhardt (Ithaca, 1992), 222: "After ten years, 
membership had risen to more than 2500 in more than twenty-five departments. Shortly 
after 1800, membership passed the 10,000 mark." 

20 Piet Visser, “Redelyke regtzinnigheid': Prolegomena van een onderzoek naar de betekenis 
van de doopsgezinde leraar, uitgever en vertaler Marten Schagen (1700-1770) voor de 
Nederlandse Verlichting,’ in Balanceren op de smalle weg: Opstellen aangeboden aan Kees 
van Duin, Alle Hoekema en Sjouke Voolstra bij hun afscheid van het Doopsgezind Seminarium, 
eds. Lies Brussee-van der Zee, et al. (Zoetermeer, 2002), 216-284; and Alex Noord, 
“Verlichting, vroomheid en verbondenheid: Marten Schagen en zijn vertaalarbeid van 
James Hervey,” Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 33 (2007), 103-119. 

21 Keith L. Sprunger, “Frans Houttuyn, Amsterdam Bookseller: Preaching, Publishing and 
the Mennonite Enlightenment," Mennonite Quarterly Review 78 (2004), 165-184. 
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Against this backdrop, the affinity between Cornelis Ris’s confessional state- 
ments in his 1766 Geloofsleere and the values of the traditional political arrange- 
ments in the society of estates takes on potentially new significance. From a 
traditional Mennonite point of view, the eighteenth-century shifts toward 
newer conceptions of civil society unsettled the balance between religious 
nonconformity and political conformity that earlier generations of congrega- 
tional leaders had codified in confessions of faith and other normative docu- 
ments. The reason is that they weakened the estate-centred, corporate view of 
rights around which most confessional norms were organised. After all, how 
could confessionally limited, tradition-bound, corporate rights be reconciled 
with claims about the rights due equally to all Dutch citizens? One possible 
explanation for the tension may lie in the gradual processes of cultural accom- 
modation. The trend toward the blurring of boundaries between Mennonites 
and the secular civic world had begun decades earlier. Over the course of the 
eighteenth century more and more young Mennonite men and women, espe- 
cially those in urban centres in which they could not avoid interacting with a 
wide range of neighbours from diverse backgrounds, grew up learning to func- 
tion and thrive in a new, increasingly cosmopolitan and philosophically 
Enlightened cultural reality that their more traditionally oriented elders 
refused to accept fully. Ris, a citizen of Hoorn, may have been reconciling him- 
self slowly to the cosmopolitan cultural trends of his day, without growing 
aware of the ways these were in tension with traditional Mennonite confes- 
sional views that he was committed to preserving. Another possible explana- 
tion is that Ris and other moderate conservatives, while convinced of the 
importance of contributing to the expanding networks of civil society, were 
nonetheless equally convinced of the need to maintain their communities’ 
traditional corporate, political status, including the exemption from arms 
bearing and oath swearing that together with endogamous patterns of mar- 
riage helped distinguish Mennonites from the rest of Dutch society. Despite 
their awareness of tensions between these sets of goals, they may have thought 
both were important enough to risk the tension. Whatever the explanation, 
moderately conservative Mennonites were seeking ways to contribute to the 
service of the nation while at the same time preserving their communities’ 
religious distinctiveness. 

On the other end of the spectrum of Mennonite and Doopsgezind sensibili- 
ties were the most progressive of the Doopsgezinden. One of their central 
institutions was the Amsterdam Lamist Seminary. Founded in 1735, it was — 
together with its partner institution, the seminary of the Remonstrants, where 
some Doopsgezind preachers went to study in earlier decades — a Dutch centre 
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of ethical, rational Protestantism.22 While the men in these circles nurtured 
a sense of unique collective identity, their individualistic, spiritualistic orien- 
tations and their suspicion of confessional dogma meant that these Doops- 
gezinden had a greater affinity with the newly emerging civil society than did 
Enlightened Mennonites who tried to maintain a stronger sense of corporate, 
confessional identity. 

The differences between eighteenth-century Mennonites and Doops- 
gezinden stand out most clearly in the political realm. After some strains in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the bonds holding together the traditional 
Dutch society of estates in the 1780s nearly collapsed in the face of a revolt 
launched by republicans dissatisfied with what they thought was the oligar- 
chic rule of the Orange family stadholderate. The revolt failed in 1787, but the 
republicans, who had become radicalized in the conflict of the 1780s, swept to 
power in 1795 after French revolutionary armies forced the Orange family to 
flee. A striking number of men who graduated from the Lamist Seminary — for 
example, Andries Scheltes Cuperus (ca. 1750-1812), Wybo Fijnje (1750-1809), 
Jacob Hendrik Floh (1758-1830), Francois Adriaan van der Kemp (1752-1829), 
Nicolaas Klopper (died ca. 1812), Jacob Kuiper (died 1825), Cornelis Loosjes 
(1723-92), Petrus Loosjes (1735-1813) and Abraham Staal (born 1752) — were 
protagonists in the revolt of the 1780s and the governments of the Batavian 
Republic (1795-1806). Jacob Hendrik Floh was a member of the Batavian par- 
liamentary commission that resolved to separate church and state officially in 
1796. A consequence of the resolution was that religious minorities like the 
Mennonites and Doopsgezinden gained full political rights — but also full 
duties — as citizens. This meant that they could no longer claim exemptions 
from arms bearing and oath swearing as easily as they did in earlier genera- 
tions when rulers granted special rights to loyal confessional groups like the 
Mennonites.2? The next section examines the attitudes of Doopsgezinden to 
issues of gender in more detail. 


22 P.van der Meulen, De wording der Algemeene Doopsgezinde Societeit (Wormerveer, 1947), 
46-47: “zoo moeilijk is het niet om in de professoren van het Seminarium de zuivere 
vertegenwoordigers te herkennen van het redelijke Christendom der achttiende eeuw. 

23 ` Formore background on the Mennonites and the revolt, see Driedger, “An Article Missing 
from the Mennonite Encyclopedia" (see above, n. 17); Michael Driedger, "Anabaptists and 
the Early Modern State: A Long-Term View" in the Companion to Anabaptism and 
Spiritualism, eds. John Roth and James Stayer (Leiden, 2007), chap. 13; and James Urry, 
Mennonites, Politics, and Peoplehood: Europe — Russia — Canada, 1525 to 1980 (Winnipeg, 
2006), chap. 3. 
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In her 1996 book Sexuality, State, and Civil Society in Germany, 1700-1815, 
Isabel Hull argues that the shift from the society of estates to a recast civil 
society had important consequences for discourses about women and sexual 
life, and she analyses the ways in which both government officials and the 
eighteenth-century's major intellectual figures debated these issues.?^ Her 
general observation also applies to Dutch Mennonites and Doopsgezinden. 
As their socio-cultural lives broadened in the eighteenth century to include 
increasing degrees of engagement in civil society, and even in direct political 
affairs, issues related to gender took on new relevance. Given that they were 
less inclined to hold the confessionally defined assumptions and values 
upon which traditional Mennonite patriarchal visions of both congregational 
separateness and political order were grounded, what did Doopsgezinden and 
their less dogmatically oriented Mennonite coreligionists think about gender 
relationships? 

Among the most promising sources for this kind of question are journals 
edited and published by Mennonites and Doopsgezinden that covered 
philosophical and moral subjects. Such journals, modelled largely on the 
early eighteenth-century editions of Addison and Steele's The Spectator 
and thus called spectators, were immensely popular among learned Dutch 
burghers by the middle of the century. Mennonites and Doopsgezinden were 
prominent players in this industry, and they wrote for not a confessional 
but rather a national audience. In Keith Sprunger's estimation, “Mennonites 
saw the spectator journals as an avenue of free expression and liberation for 
dissenters, who otherwise might chafe under the predominant Reformed 
culture."25 

One of the leading contributors to these spectators was Cornelis van Engelen 
(1726—93).296 In the 1760s this preacher trained at the Lamist Seminary in 


24 Hull, Sexuality, State, and Civil Society (see above, n. 4). 

25  Sprunger “Frans Houttuyn” (see above, n. 21), 180. For more in-depth analysis of the spec- 
tator genre, see Jan Hartog, De spectatoriale geschriften van 1741-1800: Bijdrage tot de kennis 
van het huiselijk, maatschappelijk en kerkelijk leven onder ons volk, in de tweede helft der 
18de eeuw, 2nd ed. (Utrecht, 1890); PJ. Buijnsters, Spectatoriale geschriften (Utrecht, 1991); 
and Hugo Sebastiaan Okel, Der Bürger, die Tugend und die Republik: “Bürgerliche Leitkultur” 
in den Niederlanden im 18. Jahrhundert im Spiegel der Moralischen Wochenschriften 
(PhD diss., University of Trier, 2004). 

26 See Piet Visser, “Verlichte doopsgezinden: Cornelis van Engelen (1726-1793) en zijn tijd- 
schrift de Philosooph,’ Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 33 (2007), 121-157. 
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Amsterdam worked regularly for journals that included De Denker (1763-75) 
and De Philosooph (1766-69), the former published by the company of the 
Mennonite Frans Houttuyn. Van Engelen was associated with De Denker until 
1765. In these years the journal included contributions from a variety of authors 
on topics ranging from polygamy,?’ to mariage 28 to the moral education of 
children?? and to women and philosophy.?? In most of these discussions the 
authors discussed not only the moral and social order but also the gendered 
natural order. 

After a dispute in 1765 with the heirs to the Houttuyn print shop, Cornelis 
van Engelen founded, wrote for and edited a new spectator called De Philosooph. 
In this journal gender relations remained a central subject. For example, in 
August 1767 Van Engelen wrote: "Providence endowed the sexes with very dif- 
ferent Dispositions and equally different inclinations; the faculty of judgment, 
Reason, is active in one, while Imagination is active in the other sex... A man 
with a Feminine Soul and a Woman with a Masculine Mind are both species of 
Monsters... Were a Woman to have the same authority as a Man, or a Man the 
same kind-heartedness as a Woman, the former possessing a man's courage 
and resolve, the latter a woman's tenderness and charm, they would be inde- 
pendent of one another, but it is their different natures and the confluence of 
these natures that now produces Marital bliss.”3! 

This passage was written at about the same time that Van Engelen's Zonist 
colleague Cornelis Ris first published his Geloofsleere in 1766, and it is instruc- 
tive to compare the two authors’ attitudes toward gender issues. Despite the 
clearly patriarchal assumptions of both authors, there are notable differences 
between the two that deserve attention in an analysis of the transformation of 
Dutch socio-political relationships. A key difference is that, while Ris's text is a 
restatement of the older tradition of understanding men's and women's roles 
in strongly confessional and corporate terms, Van Engelen's definition of men's 
and women's roles does not assume a congregational, marital context. Instead, 
his dramatic assertion of men's and women's biologically determined, separate 


27 De Denker 35 (August 29, 1763); and 56 (January 23, 1764). For background to the 
Enlightenment debate on polygamy, see Hull, Sexuality, State, and Civil Society (see above, 
n. 4), pp. 176-179. 

28 De Denker 40 (October 3, 1763); 43 (October 24, 1763); and 100 (November 26, 1764). 

29 Ibid. 123 (May 6, 1765). 

30 Ibid. 156 (December 23, 1765). 

31 Cited in Dorothée Sturkenboom, "Historicizing the Gender of Emotions: Changing 
Perceptions in Dutch Enlightenment Thought,” Journal of Social History 34 (2000), 55—75, 
there 68. The original source is De Philosooph (August 17, 1767), 258-259. 
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natures pays no attention to the place of marriage in maintaining group 
cohesion, nor to the analogy between Christ’s role as head of the church and 
the man’s role as head of the woman. 

The differences between the two may have been simply a function of the 
authors’ different audiences. Unlike Ris, Van Engelen’s forum was not a confes- 
sion of faith but rather an essay in a journal published for a broad, urban, 
educated Dutch readership. Given his audience, it would have made little 
sense for Van Engelen to link a discussion of marriage and gendered character- 
istics with Mennonite corporate rights. Nonetheless, there is good reason to 
see in Van Engelen's passage an expression of a reconceptualised Enlightenment 
attitude toward gender relations. Historian Dorothée Sturkenboom, the trans- 
lator of the 1767 quotation above, argues that claims about gendered emotional 
differences of the sort that Van Engelen made are examples of new Dutch 
cultural attitudes that began to take on clear contours in the 1760s. To make her 
case she cites Thomas Laqueur's claims that the European understanding of 
sexual and biological differences between men and women underwent a 
profound transformation in the era of the Enlightenment from what he 
calls the one-sex model that emphasised the biological relatedness of 
male-female bodies in a hierarchical chain to a two-sex model that posited a 
radical difference between them.3? Sturkenboom sees in Van Engelen's quota- 
tion an articulation of a new belief in gender polarity: women were no longer 
seen as subordinate variations on men's natures but were seen increasingly to 
have an ideal caring nature of their own, while men had an ideal rational 
nature.?? 

Sturkenboom is interested in Cornelis van Engelen not as a Doopsgezind 
minister but rather as an influential contributor to eighteenth-century Dutch 
public discourse. Her main subject is the concern authors like Van Engelen 
expressed about what they thought was the unnatural mixing of gender traits 
in effeminate men or assertive women. Sturkenboom claims this is no mere 
matter of historical curiosity but rather, like so many other subjects of gender 
analysis, one aspect of cultural assumptions that linked views of nature with 
those of the private and public order. In another essay, a case study of the 
journal De Vrouwelyke Spectator, she concludes that "The representation and 
function of effeminate men in... Dutch spectators demonstrate that gender 


32 Laqueur, Making Sex (see above, n. 5), p. 149: “Sometime in the eighteenth century, sex as 
we know it was invented. The reproductive organs went from being paradigmatic sites for 
displaying hierarchy, resonant throughout the cosmos, to being the foundation of incom- 
mensurable difference." 

33 On these issues, also see Sturkenboom, Spectators van hartstocht (see above, n. 4). 
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plays a decisive role in the construction of a virtuous middle-class identity for 
the Dutch people.” 

At a time when sexual and social frames of reference were in flux, burgher 
morals related to the themes of sex roles and marriage were a major concern 
for Doopsgezind contributors to Enlightened public discussion. In a September 
1766 edition of De Denker, that is, soon after Cornelis van Engelen had left that 
journal to take over the reins of De Philosooph, the new editor wrote in praise 
of the British novelist Samuel Richardson: “It is most unfortunate that there is 
such a dearth of Writing about Morality, and in particular about the nature and 
guidance of passions... It therefore seems to me highly profitable for young 
ladies to read the English and Dutch and other Spectators... I would venture 
also to commend to them the writings of Mr Richardson... While it is true that 
these writings are Novels, they are by no means such as to corrupt the heart, as 
most others will 729 

Moralising literature was not simply a foreign import to the Netherlands, 
and Doopsgezind literary production constituted a significant element of a 
concerted campaign in the later eighteenth century to civilise the entire Dutch 
nation.?6 Johannes Stinstra (1708-90), a famous and controversial Doopsgezind 
preacher?" played a central role in making Richardson's work available to 
a Dutch-language audience. In the early 1750s Stinstra translated and 
released Richardson's popular eight-volume epistolary novel Clarissa. In the 
novel readers became acquainted with a tragic heroine whose suffering 
and virtue moved the hearts of a generation. Together with Richardson's 
female heroines in other novels, Clarissa became a model for young, virtuous, 
middle-class women, and the epistolary novel gained in popularity as 
medium for Christian burgher moral education. The Collegiant-Doopsgezind 
writer Agatha Deken (1741-1804) would, together with her long-time collabora- 
tor Elizabeth Wolff (1738-1804), give the epistolary novel its uniquely 
Dutch profile in the coming decades with such famous works as Historie van 
mejuffrouw Sara Burgerhart (1782) and Historie van den heer Willem Leevend 


34 Dorothee Sturkenboom, “Thermometers voor mannelijkheid en vrouwelijkheid: de 
betekenis van sekse in de spectatoriale geschriften,’ De Achttiende Eeuw 26 (1994), 41-70, 
there 62. 

35 Cited in Sturkenboom, “Historicizing the Gender of Emotions” (see above, n. 31), 62. 
The original source is De Denker (September 8, 1766), 286. 

36  Onthe beschavingsoffensief (civilising offensive) and the literary activities supporting it, 
see Marleen de Vries, Beschaven! Letterkundige genootschappen in Nederland 1750-1800 
(Nijmegen, 2001). 

37 Joris van Eijnatten, Mutua Christianorum tolerantia: Irenicism and Toleration in the 
Netherlands: The Stinstra Affair, 1740-1745 (Florence, 1998). 
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(1784-85).38 Stinstras and Deken’s dissemination of a Richardsonian style 
of novel is a good example of the growing self-confidence that Doopsgezind 
burgher elites were mustering in spreading ideals of moral rectitude for a 
broad national audience rather than a narrow denominational one. 

Analysis of gendered discourse not only points our attention to important 
eighteenth-century epistemological reorientations of socio-biological and 
Enlightened, urban, middle-class ideals. It also helps highlight the intercon- 
nectedness of personal and political concerns. The close friendship between 
the co-authors Agatha Deken and Elizabeth Wolff is a good illustration of this 
interconnectedness. Both were committed to the republican causes of the 
1780s and 1790s. In 1781 in one of their Economische liedjes (Economic Songs), 
Wolff and Deken called on Dutch citizens to join as one people with Jews and 
Catholics in a day of prayer. This was a radical call in an era when people's 
places in politics and society were shaped so much by their religious affiliation. 
In effect, Wolff and Deken were calling for an end to social and political privi- 
leges based on religion. They looked forward to a future in which the ideals of 
citizenship applied to everyone, regardless of faith — even to women.?? Because 
the household remained a largely female sphere and the politics remained a 
largely male sphere, the public activism of Wolff and Deken in itself was a 
politically charged act; the two were not only advocating for social change but 
they were themselves living it in their private lives. 

Sometimes the most surprising aspects of the private-public, personal- 
political nexus are found in what was not controversial. After the death of her 
husband (a Reformed pastor) in 1777, Wolff began living with Deken. The pair 
remained together as close friends until their deaths a few days apart in 1804. 
From a twenty-first-century perspective it would be reasonable to define the 
pair as a lesbian couple, but the modern connotations of the concept "lesbian- 
ism" probably fit the late eighteenth-century context poorly.^? While Wolff and 
Deken's relationship certainly did not belong to the pattern their contempo- 
raries would have associated with conventional burgher norms, the two 
authors devoted their literary careers to raising burgher moral standards in 
a way appreciated by a significant number of their more conventionally 


38 On Deken and Wolff, see the essays and literature cited in Peter Altena and Myriam 
Everard, eds., Onbreekbare burgerharten: de historie van Bette Wolff en Aagje Deken 
(Nijmegen, 2004). 

39 Myriam Everard and Mieke Aerts, “De burgeres: geschiedenis van een politiek begrip,’ in 
Kloek and Tilmans, Burger (see above, n. 15), p. 183. 

40 This is one of Theo van der Meer's arguments in "Tribades on Trial: Female Same-Sex 
Offenders in Late Eighteenth-Century Amsterdam," Journal of the History of Sexuality 
1 (1991), 424-445. 
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middle-class contemporaries. They attracted negative attention more for 
their political activism than for their private relationship; between 1787 and 
1797 — the period of the restoration of the Orange family stadholderate after 
the suppression of the Patriot Revolt — they lived together in exile. This con- 
trast between the reactions to their political and social lives seems all the 
starker when we realize that one of their friends and financial supporters 
during years of economic hard times upon their return to the Netherlands was 
Maurits van Hall, a moderate republican but also a socially conservative and 
zealous legal prosecutor responsible for numerous criminal proceedings 
against those charged between 1795 and 1798 with same-sex moral miscon- 
duct.*! One scholarly response to the close female friendship that Wolff and 
Deken shared is to mention it but not analyse it closely.*? One of the advan- 
tages of gender analysis focused specifically on issues related to homosexuality 
is that it highlights socio-cultural ambivalences like this that are otherwise 
easily glossed over but nonetheless meaningful.^? 

The overwhelming majority of eighteenth-century Netherlanders led more 
conventional private lives, but in an important way many young Doopsgezind 
men and women had something in common with Agatha Deken — personal 
lives shared with partners from a confessional background different than their 
own. Over the course of the eighteenth century it is striking how common it 
became for young Doopsgezinden to decide in favour of a confessionally mixed 
marriage. Krefeld, a small centre of industry in the Rhineland near the Dutch 
border where Mennonites played a significant role in economic life, provides a 
good example. Historian Peter Kriedte has found data to compare the marriage 
patterns of Krefeld's Mennonites in the 1740s and the 1790s. He shows that in 
the earlier period the clear majority of marriages (5596) were between two 
Mennonites, with the other marriage partners coming from either the 
Reformed or Lutheran communities. By contrast, in the 1790s only about 1796 
of marriages were between two Mennonites, while 7296 of confirmed mixed 
marriages were with Reformed or Lutheran partners. In the later period a 
Mennonite even married a Catholic, a new occurrence.^^ While some wealthy 
Mennonite families did encourage endogamous patterns of marriage,* 


41 On the connection between Van Hall, Wolff, and Deken, see ibid., 439-443, there 442. 

42 See, for example, H.F.W. Jeltes’s short article on Deken in GAMEO (see above, n. 11). 

43 Im addition to Van der Meer's essay, also see Martha Vicinus, "They Wonder to Which Sex 
I Belong’: The Historical Roots of the Modern Lesbian Identity,” Feminist Studies 18 (1992), 
467-497, here 476. 

44 Peter Kriedte, Taufgesinnte und großes Kapital (Göttingen, 2007), pp. 128-129. 

45 See, for example, Karla Hülsenberg, "Untersuchungen über geschlossene Heiratskreise 
einiger hervorragender Hamburger Familien 1770-1840” (MA thesis, Pädagogische 
Hochschule, Göttingen, 1960). 
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even marriages over several generations among cousins, this trend toward 
confessionally mixed marriages was — to the best of my knowledge — typical of 
many established European Doopsgezind communities of the later eighteenth 
century. 

The act of marriage, seen from the point of view of an expanded understand- 
ing of politics, could be a political act. Froma traditional, confessional Mennonite 
perspective of the sort outlined in Cornelis Ris's 1766 Geloofsleere, mixed mar- 
riages were an example of surrender to the corrupting world of material wealth 
and the forsaking of true Christian principles. But there is good reason to infer 
that from an Enlightened Doopsgezind perspective mixed marriages were 
encouraged — or were at least not frowned upon. In a sermon given in Krefeld 
in 1794 on political themes, the Lamist-trained preacher H.W. van der Ploeg 
exhorted his listeners to be accepting of others: “Love all people. Love them 
as your brothers, regardless of their ideas or beliefs, even if they are Jews or 
Heathens. And why should we not also extend such love to those who think dif- 
ferently about politics than we?"^6 Van der Ploeg was advocating a cosmopolitan 
social vision that had affinities with Wolff and Deken’s call in their Economische 
liedjes of 1781 for an inclusive Dutch polity. From these points of view, typical of 
principled, liberal Doopsgezind writing of the later eighteenth century, mixed 
marriages could be seen as a small but positive step toward recasting the foun- 
dations of civil society based on broad, non-confessional, burgher ideals. 

In the framework of Old Regime Europe, a mixed marriage weakened the 
confessional foundations of the society of estates. If young women and men 
chose marriage partners from outside their community of faith, they were in 
effect rejecting and undermining not only a conservative Mennonite under- 
standing of marriage but also an established vision of a society in which public 
rights and privileges depended on the existence of clearly defined boundaries 
separating confessional groups. In other words, mixed marriage was a poten- 
tially powerful socio-political statement. 


Conclusion 


The discussion above is not meant to leave the impression that the transforma- 
tion from a society of estates to a new civil society was a linear process or a 


46 H.W. van der Ploeg, Fen Woord op zyn tyd (Krefeld, 1794), p. 28: “Hebt alle menschen lief, 
bemint hun als uwe broeders, welke begrippen — welke gevoelens zy mogen toegedaan 
zyn — schoon hun naam Jood of Heiden zy! En waarom zouden wy zulks niet ook uitstrek- 
ken tot de zulken, die over staatkunde en staatsgesteltenis anders denken dan wy?” 
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story of progress. Mennonites and Doopsgezinden contributed in important 
ways to the rise of a new brand of civil society in the eighteenth century, 
but the transformation was contested and fraught with uncertainty. The most 
dramatic examples of uncertainty come from the periods of armed conflict 
and political realignment in the 1780s and 1790s and in the period of direct 
French rule at the beginning of the nineteenth century. As fruitful as it is to 
analyse them from the perspectives of conventional political history, there are 
other ways of interpreting them. Gender analysis helps us see other aspects of 
this transformation: an emerging model of socio-biological polarity, in con- 
trast to an older hierarchical model of male-female differences; the spread of 
cosmopolitan burgher morality, in tension with confessionally prescribed and 
enforced morality; ambivalences around the public and private identities of a 
sort found in the lives of Elizabeth Wolff and Agatha Deken; and shifting 
attitudes toward social integration of a once separated religious community, 
expressed most notably in competing views of and choices related to marriage 
partners. There are certainly many more examples. 

The consequences of gender analysis for Mennonite studies deserve some 
more attention. From the perspective of Mennonite studies, one of the note- 
worthy results of gender analysis of the sort I have proposed in this essay is that 
it widens the field of research to include not simply or primarily what 
Mennonites and Doopsgezinden did in their congregational lives or thought 
about in conventional religious terms but rather more generally what they 
did and wrote in roles that sometimes or even often took them beyond their 
congregational circles and into other social territory. This expansion of the 
historian’s field of interest is especially important when studying Mennonites 
in eighteenth-century civil society. Dutch men and women from a variety of 
confessional backgrounds, including from Mennonite and Doopsgezind 
backgrounds, took a wide range of public and private actions to shape their 
inherited socio-political world in new ways. In the process they recharted the 
pathways along which they and their contemporaries could define themselves 
as Dutch citizens and Christians. They opened up the possibility of thinking 
of themselves not as members of separate communities of obedient subjects, 
but rather as integrated and actively engaged citizens striving toward equal 
rights in and responsibilities to the nation. From the point of view of conven- 
tional Anabaptist studies that tends to assume a corporatist conception of 
European Mennonite history, it is easy to overlook the Mennonite role in 
the rise of civil society in the eighteenth century. Because it helps to bring 
these important historical changes and the Mennonite contribution to them 
into clearer focus, gender analysis is a valuable tool for scholars of Anabaptist 
history. 


PART 3 
The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 


Subordinate Sisters in Control 


CHAPTER 13 


A Stylish Silk Gown or Plain Bodice and 
Skirt? 


Clothing Prescriptions and Individual Choice among 
Eighteenth-Century Groningen Mennonite Women 


Marcel R. Kremer 
Introduction! 


The religious disputes of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries created a 
variety of Mennonite denominations in the Low Countries. By 1700, the small 
provincial city of Groningen in the north of the Netherlands had three. The 
Groningen Old Flemish congregation was the largest of these, followed in size 
by the United Congregation of Waterlanders and Flemings (Doopsgezinden). 
The smallest group was the Flemish congregation, consisting of several house- 
holds which had refused to unite with the Waterlanders a few years earlier. 
In all, however, the Mennonites and Doopsgezinden in Groningen made up 
only five per cent of a total city population of about 20,000. 

During the course of the eighteenth century, the Mennonite denominations 
came to differ from each other less in terms of their religious opinions than in 
their application of disciplinary measures. The Groningen Old Flemish 
Mennonite congregation was much stricter than the others. For example, it 
continued to practise banishment until well into the first half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Religious convictions frequently go hand in hand with dress codes, and the 
Groningen Old Flemish congregations were no exception to this rule. In 1659 
their leaders met at Loppersum, not far from Groningen, where they drew up 
a set of twenty behavioural rules.2 No fewer than seven of these precepts 
concerned clothing and hair, with a notable emphasis upon austerity and 


1 For observance of the Loppersum precepts concerning the ban on portraiture and the pos- 
session of silver, see: M.R. Kremer, “Teken aan de wand: onderzoek naar de naleving van 
Loppersummer voorschriften in de achttiende eeuw,’ Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 33 (2007), 
141-169. 

2 For more on the Loppersum precepts, see: P. Visser, "Een achttiende-eeuws afschrift van 
een verordening uit 1659 voor uiterlijk, kleding en huisinrichting bij de Groninger Oude 
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simplicity. Ostentation had to be avoided and so did the latest fashions. True to 
Romans 12, 2, a member of the Groningen Old Flemish Mennonites must 
“be not conformed to this world.” 

Such rules are not unique; in fact, they were quite common at the time. 
For example, it was not only the Loppersum precepts which forbade long 
hair? since the Reformed synods of the provinces of Zuid-Holland and 
Noord-Holland, meeting at Gouda and Amsterdam respectively in 1640, 
also censured it. That ruling was repeated at Hoorn the following year, with 
the Gelderland and Utrecht synods adopting similar bans in 1643 and 
1644.4 

What effect did this dress code have upon the women of the Groningen 
Old Flemish congregation? Did they really allow it to dictate their choice of 
garments, or is this Mennonite austerity no more than historical fiction? 
Unfortunately, no literature exists about the dressing habits of Mennonite 
women in Groningen, or about whether those habits changed. Only very 
occasionally do we come across a general comment on the matter, usually 
accompanied by the same eighteenth-century portrait depicting three genera- 
tions of a Groningen Mennonite family. In that picture, the grandfather still 
wears plain black clothing, but his grandson sports a modern dressing gown, 
light in colour. 

As far as the observance of specific clothing rules is concerned, some are 
more difficult to investigate than others. Whether women defied the precepts 
by wearing plaits, high heels or pressed collars is now impossible to determine. 
There are no early portraits of Mennonite women from Groningen. The oldest 
date from later than 1750, a century after the precepts were compiled. Nor do 


Vlamingen, Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 27 (2001), 229-238, and S. Blaupot ten Cate, 
Geschiedenis der doopsgezinden in Groningen, Overijssel en Oost-Friesland. Van derzelver 
ontstaan tot dezen tijd, uit oorspronkelijke stukken en echte berigten opgemaakt, 2 vols. 
(Groningen, 1842), 1: 152. For the full text of the Loppersum precepts, see: S. Blaupot ten 
Cate, Geschiedenis der doopsgezinden in Friesland. Van derzelver ontstaan tot dezen tijd, uit 
oorspronkelijke stukken en echte berigten opgemaakt, (Leeuwarden, 1839), pp. 307-308. 

3 The sixteenth precept stated, “No Christian should wear long hair, nor allow his beard to be 
cut or shaven after worldly fashion;” Blaupot ten Cate, Doopsgezinden in Friesland (see above, 
n. 2), 308. 

Blaupot ten Cate, Doopsgezinden in Groningen (see above, n. 2), 2:149, n. 1. 

5 H.C. Hulshoff, “Groninger Oude Vlamingen in de eerste helft van de achttiende eeuw en de 
van Zenderen/Borne afkomstige familie van Hendrik Berendsz. Hulshoff" Doopsgezinde 
bijdragen 18 (1992), 53-82; L. Ast-Boiten, “Het onderzoek. Oude en nieuwe wegen,’ in 
De Groninger dracht. Kleding en sieraden 18* en 19* eeuw. Taalvan een samenleving in verander- 
ing, eds. L. Ast-Boiten and J. Boot-van der Vlis (Groningen, 1997), 46-70, there 67. 
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household inventories shed any light on the matter, since clothing was not 
described in enough detail. 

A couple of the Loppersum precepts do lend themselves to further investi- 
gation, however. The fourth, for example, required that women be clothed 
“with humility.’ Does this mean that no garments made from expensive fabrics 
are found in household inventories? Did Mennonite women not wear any 
fancy silk items, for instance? The absence of fashionable clothing would also 
indicate that they were, as this same precept decreed, not dressing according 
to the “new mode and new manner of the world’s invention.” Gold and silver 
jewellery or accessories have no place in a simple, plain style of dress. Nor do 
cap brooches, which are forbidden by the seventh precept. So are these items 
also missing from household inventories? 


The Groningen Research in Perspective 


There were several reasons for conducting this research in Groningen. First 
and foremost, a very large proportion of all the women in the Republic 
whom we might expect to have observed the Loppersum precepts lived there. 
Not only did it give its name to the Groningen Old Flemish congregation, but 
the city was home to its largest concentration of members. The denomination 
also had several congregations in the surrounding countryside. Were those 
female adherents dwelling in a more fashionable urban community able to 
maintain the required standard of austerity compared to their rural sisters?® 
Groningen also had the advantage of being home to a second large denomina- 
tion. Did the Groningen Old Flemish women dress any differently from those 
Doopsgezinden not subject to such strict regulations in this matter? Finally, 
this city had the practical advantage in that a relatively large number of its 
household inventories from the relevant period have survived to facilitate 
this research. 

Whether the Loppersum precepts ever played any significant role in 
Groningen Old Flemish life is open to question. Are they not just a curiosity of 
Mennonite history? And, even if that is not the case, is it actually possible to 
investigate the selected clothing rules properly? After all, no minutes survive of 
Groningen Old Flemish consistory meetings in that city during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Moreover, household inventories from the 


6 Extensive research has been conducted into clothing and jewellery in the province of 
Groningen in the eighteenth century. See: Ast-Boiten and Boot-van der Vlis, De Groninger 
dracht (see above, n. 5). 
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seventeenth century are rare; the first usable ones date from several decades 
after the precepts were compiled. Would it not be natural for their observance 
to have slackened by then? We shall return later to the limited utility of inven- 
tories as a source. 

Countering the notion that the precepts were a dead letter from the outset 
is the fact that contemporary accounts for the decades after 1659 comment on 
and describe the austere clothing of the Groningen Old Flemish congregation. 
In 1698, for example, Heinrich Benthem wrote, “Above all, they insist on mod- 
esty in respect to clothing, although there are some in Amsterdam who are 
attracting attention by using periwigs and other indications of worldliness. 
However, in Friesland and in Groningen one will see them in plain dress." 
In 1720 the East Frisian Joachim Jehring reported on the extreme severity of 
their morals and dress.? Similar comments from within the community are 
also known. Popko Berendszoon van Calcar (1704-1793) wrote of his parents: 
“In the meantime, it came to me that I was still happy that I had devout parents 
who I knew feared the good Lord and who outwardly, too, dressed modestly, 
mostly all in black.” Finally, eighteenth-century minutes from meetings of the 
Society of Groningen Old Flemish Congregations! reveal that leading a mod- 
est life and dressing accordingly were still very much a matter of concern, at 
least amongst the church elders. 


Research Method and Sources 


A study of the dress habits of Mennonite women contributes to the 
research into the history of human material culture. It was the French 
historian Fernand Braudel who popularised this type of research, with 
household inventories being a widely used source of information. Dutch 
studies based upon them began in 1974, with a joint project by the 
Department of Socioeconomic History at the University of Amsterdam and 


7 H.L. Benthem, Hollaendischer Kirch- und Schulen-staat, 2 vols. (Frankfurt am Main, 1698), 


1: 834. 
8 Blaupot ten Cate, Doopsgezinden in Groningen (see above, n. 2), 2: 148-151. 
9 From: Copie van eene levensbeschrijving van mijne betovergrootouders of de ouders van 


Berend Popkes van Calker, private collection. 

10 This Society was an umbrella organisation to which all the denomination's congregations 
in the Republic and East Friesland were affiliated. Its meetings discussed matters of 
common interest to them. 

11 Blaupot ten Cate, Doopsgezinden in Groningen (see above, n. 2), 2: 157-159. 
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the Department of Agricultural History at the Wageningen School of Agri 
culture.!? Later, the PJ. Meertens Institute in Amsterdam would conduct 
much work of this kind. 

When the mother or father of a minor child died, the surviving parent was 
required to draw up a household inventory and submit it to the local Orphan 
Board before he or she could enter into a new marriage. The purpose of this 
document was to establish the extent and value of the estate and so determine 
the child's inheritance entitlement. Eighteenth-century Groningen inventories 
are highly detailed, but despite this, they have their limitations as a source 
for research. For one thing, they often fail to provide a complete picture of 
the household's assets. By the time they were drawn up, the deceased parent's 
personal effects and clothing had often been disposed of in a public sale. 
For another, in many cases the inventories include only part of the family's 
total property. Members of the Groningen Old Flemish congregation fre- 
quently entered into marriage settlements on the “community of gain and 
loss" principle. Under this, goods brought into the marriage or inherited by 
each of the partners remained their own personal property; only gains and 
losses made during the union were common to them both. In the event of 
one dying, then, the survivor's personal property fell outside the scope of the 
mandatory inventory. 

Apart from the fact that these documents provide only a "snapshot" of the 
situation at a particular moment, they are inherently rather selective. Few 
inventories of poor or childless homes were ever compiled, so it is impossible 
forus to know how their women dressed. Those which are suitable for research 
almost always cover affluent households. 

Bearing in mind the limitations just described, 32 inventories were selected 
for this study. With two exceptions, there is no doubt whatsoever that the sub- 
jects belonged to the Groningen Old Flemish Mennonites since their names 
also appear on surviving church membership lists.? In the other two cases, a 
small note of caution needs to be sounded. One is because no baptism record 
has been found for either the baker Pieter Thijszoon Buitenwerf (1741-1779), 
whose goods were described in 1782, or his wife. However, the inventory was 
prepared because his widow was preparing to marry an elder of the church.!* 


12 For more on this topic, see: H. van Koolbergen, “Ontwikkelingen in het boedelinventaris- 
onderzoek,” Volkskundig bulletin 113 (1987), 250—259. 

13 Groningen, Groninger Archieven (hereafter: GrA), Archief van de (Vereenigde) Doopsgezinde 
Gemeente te Groningen en haar voorgangers, 1425 (hereafter: GrA, 1425), nos. 4 and 5. 

14 ` Buitenwerff’s widow, Catalina van Calcar (1735-1782), married church elder Roelof 
Heuning (1727-1804) in 1782. 
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As for the sawyer Hendrik Berendzoon vand Olst (1737-1778), again no record 
of either his baptism or his wife’s can be found. But since the parents of 
both were members of the Groningen Old Flemish congregation, as were their 
children, it is reasonable to assume that they were too and so his inventory has 
been included in this study. 

With a view to obtaining a representative sample, inventories from through- 
out the eighteenth century have been selected. An effort has also been made to 
achieve an even spread in terms of affluence, with the net worth they reveal 
ranging from debts of 3,000 guilders to assets of 33,000 guilders.!5 Finally, a 
third of the inventories studied concern church elders, deacons or members of 
their immediate families. These subjects’ exemplary role within the Groningen 
Old Flemish congregation make their documents particularly interesting. 


Numbers of Women and their Socioeconomic Positions 


As already mentioned, Mennonites represented only a very small proportion 
of Groningen’s population and they were divided between several denomina- 
tions. So how many women might actually have been subject to the Loppersum 
precepts? The earliest known church membership list, dating from 1710, fails to 
provide an answer since the number of female congregants is not mentioned.!® 
Another list, from about 1729, reveals that there were 262 members, of whom 
142 (58 per cent) were women.!” After a few years of growth, the congregation 
halved in size between 1735 and 1790. In the latter year it had just 163 members, 
including 104 women (64 per cent). This decline corresponds with our estab- 
lished picture of the situation in the eighteenth century; elsewhere in the 
Republic, too, the number of Mennonites and Doopsgezinden was falling 
fast.8 If Groningen's population as a whole also included more women than 


15 The fact that the largest inventoried estate is worth about 33,000 guilders does not mean 
that the Groningen Old Flemish congregation did not have wealthier members. Patricians 
and rich merchants in particular often exempted themselves from the general rule by 
specifying in their wills that no inventory may be submitted to the Orphan Board by the 
testamentary guardians of their surviving children. Few of their household inventories 
have survived. 

16 Amsterdam, Stadsarchief Amsterdam, Doopsgezind archief, 1120, inv. no. 1390: summary 
prepared by Tiete Poppes. 

17 GrA, 1425 (see above, n. 13), nos. 4 and 5. 

18 _ Itwas not only in Groningen that numbers declined. In Amsterdam, church membership 
fell from 2,950 to 2,218 between 1664 and 1742. In Harlingen, the congregation halved 
in size between 1695 and 1837. And in what is now the province of Zuid-Holland, the 
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men, then the apparent female overrepresentation in the Mennonite ranks 
merely reflects the picture of eighteenth-century Dutch towns and cities 
painted by Jan de Vries and Ad van der Woude. Amsterdam in 1795, for exam- 
ple, had 123 women for every 100 men. And the gender ratio was even more out 
of balance in Delft in 1749, with 135—140 women per 100 men.?? In Groningen, as 
elsewhere, the presence of large numbers of female domestic staff may have 
played a part in this: many of the Mennonite women in the city originally came 
from the surrounding countryside and may have been drawn there to go into 
service. In any case, many of them remained unmarried. 

Social position and financial means would have been highly influential in 
the women’s choice of clothing. Although no detailed study is available of 
social stratification in Groningen,?° we shall attempt to determine the socio- 
economic position of the subjects of this study based upon tax sources, the 
abovementioned household inventories and De Vries and Van der Woude's 
social stratification system for eighteenth-century Dutch towns and cities.?! 

In their system, De Vries and Van der Woude place the ruling patrician 
class at the top of the social hierarchy. Burgomasters and councillors formed 
the core of this group, but in terms of their lifestyle they were no different from 
the gentry immediately below them in status. That group included the major- 
ity of merchants and large manufacturers, such as brewers and soap boilers. 
Collectively, the patrician class and the gentry typically made up between six 
and eight per cent of a town's total population. 

Lower down the social scale came the grand bourgeoisie, a broad group 
consisting of the more successful craftsmen and shopkeepers — amongst them 
many bakers, apothecaries, booksellers, surgeons, chandlers, grocers, gold- 
smiths, silversmiths, cloth merchants and wine merchants. As well as making 
a good income, they possessed some capital. They accounted for twelve to 
fourteen per cent of the urban population. The less financially successful 
craftsmen and shopkeepers made up the petty bourgeoisie, about 35 per cent 
of urban residents. At the bottom of the pile were domestic staff, other wage- 
earners and the indigent, representing almost 50 per cent of townspeople. 


number of congregations fell by no less than 9o per cent during that same period. In the 
Twente region, on the other hand, there was little noticeable decline. N. van der Zijpp, 
Geschiedenis der Doopsgezinden in Nederland (Arnhem, 1952), pp. 178-179. 

19 Jan de Vries and Ad van der Woude, Nederland 1500—1815. De eerste ronde van moderne 
economische groei (Amsterdam, 2005), p. 100. 

20 For more on the patrician class in the city of Groningen in the eighteenth century, see: 
H. Feenstra, Spinnen in het web. Groningse regenten in relatie tot het omringende platteland 
tijdens de Republiek (Assen, 2007). 

21 De Vries and Van der Woude, Nederland 1500-1815 (see above, n. 19), pp. 647-649. 
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Few eighteenth-century tax sources pertaining to the city of Groningen 
have survived, and those which have, are of limited use.?? For example, the 
valuation used to calculate the so-called *40oth penny" tax (it levied 1/400 of 
registered wealth) payable from 1701 onwards did not correspond with actual 
means because subsequent increases in the value of assets were not taken into 
account.23 As far as members of the Groningen Old Flemish congregation were 
concerned, the discrepancies between property value tax (taxatiegeld) pay- 
ments, the “gooth penny" levy and the actual value of household inventories 
have been noted elsewhere.?^ Feenstra has even claimed that the amount of 
property value tax charged, for example, can best be regarded as a rough indi- 
cation of social status rather than necessarily bearing any direct relationship to 
the taxpayer's true wealth.?5 

With these appropriate reservations, we can reconstruct the following pic- 
ture of Groningen in about 1730. The city had a population of approximately 
20,000. Assuming an average of 4.5 persons in each household, there would 
have been some 4,500 households. About half of these were liable for property 
value tax in 1730.26 We can categorise the remainder as “fiscally poor,’ which 
corresponds with the classification made by De Vries and Van der Woude. 
But comparison with the church membership list of 1729, mentioned above, 
reveals that only 28.3 per cent of the Groningen Old Flemish congregation fall 
into this category.” More than half of those members charged property value 
tax paid a sum well in excess of the city average. Compared to the rest of the 
population, almost as large a percentage of Groningen Old Flemish house- 
holds was charged the “gooth penny" (10.8 per cent versus 12.2 per cent).?8 
Finally, it is apparent from the inventories that the net worth of church 
members probably did not exceed the threshold of 40,000 guilders in 
about 1730.7? The majority of the women studied were the wives of tradesmen: 


22 For a critical review of the sources on the levy of property valuation tax in 1730-31, see 
1.B.M. Matthey, “Op fiscaal kompas. Een bijdrage tot de economische geschiedenis van het 
gewest Groningen in de 17° en 18° eeuw, met toespitsingen op de dorpen in de huidige 
gemeente Stedum, in Westeremden, het verleden van een Gronings terpdorp, ed. 
1.B.M. Matthey (Groningen, 1975), 319-320. 

23 Matthey, “Op fiscaal kompas" (see above, n. 22), 321-323; Feenstra, Spinnen in het web 
(see above, n. 20), p. 227. 

24 Kremer, “Teken aan de wand" (see above, n. 1), 141-169. 

25 Feenstra, Spinnen in het web (see above, n. 20), p. 227. 

26 Kremer, “Teken aan de wand” (see above, n. 1), 149. 

27 Ibid., 148, Table 3. 

28 Ibid., 150. 

29 ` See above, n.15. 
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their husbands were mostly bakers, tanners, cloth merchants or brewers by 
profession. This places the women of the Groningen Old Flemish congregation 
in the grand or petty bourgeoisie. Only a small number can be classified as 
gentry in 1730. The number working as domestic servants is difficult to 
quantify.30 

Household inventories from the years after 1730 indicate that the Mennonites 
were tending to accumulate wealth. The grand bourgeoisie and gentry, in par- 
ticular, continued to marry within their own class. By the end of the eighteenth 
century, however, we also find large numbers of unmarried men and women in 
these categories. Through inheritance, the number of Groningen Old Flemish 
congregation members classifiable as grand bourgeoisie and gentry increased 
throughout the course of the century. 


Groningen Old Flemish Women and their Clothing 


Until 1750, women in Groningen generally wore plain clothing in durable fab- 
rics.?! The most common colour was black. Most wore skirts, a bodice (jacket), 
an apron and a bonnet.?? Only the women of the patrician class and the more 
prosperous bourgeoisie wore gowns; these were almost always in silk and 
inspired by the fashion at the French court. After 1780, however, the focus in 
Groningen shifted somewhat towards following the English mode, with mate- 
rials generally becoming rather more colourful. From then on, gowns were 
more commonplace. Following the outbreak of the French Revolution, fancier 
clothing came to be viewed as suspect and so the gowns became plainer. 
When we compare the clothing worn by women in eighteenth-century 
Groningen with that of their contemporaries in Delft, it is noticeable that the 
latter were more fashionable. The prevalence of gowns is a good meter of 
this.?? In Delft they seem to be have been worn by women of all classes, whereas 
in Groningen they were the reserve of the upper social groups.?* This differ- 
ence is all the more striking because Delft was suffering an economic recession 


30 As mentioned, there are no known inventories of their possessions. 

31  L.AstBoiten, “Conclusie, in De Groninger dracht (see above, n. 5), 303-305, there 303. 

32 I. Stamhuis, "Arm in arm. Mode en dracht; de stilistische ontwikkeling,’ in Aer Botten and 
Boot-van der Vlis, De Groninger dracht (see above, n. 5), 75-86. 

33  L.Ast-Boiten, J. Boot-van der Vlis and F. Lamers-Nieuwenhuizen, “What's in a name, wie 
is wie en wat is wat in een inventaris,' in Ast-Boiten and Boot-van der Vlis, De Groninger 
dracht (see above, n. 5), 218-232, there 226. 

34  T.Wijsenbeek-Olthuis, Achter de gevels van Delft. Bezit en bestaan van rijk en arm in een 
periode van achteruitgang 1700-1800 (Amsterdam, 1987). 
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at the time, while Groningen — although remote — served as the urban centre 
for a rural district in the ascendant. In their turn, Groningen's townswomen 
generally dressed more fashionably than their counterparts in the surrounding 
countryside.?5 Outside the city, skirts and jackets remained the standard attire 
for much longer. Until as late as 1850, only the rural élite wore gowns; amongst 
the middle classes, they were still very much a rarity.?9 This is a picture con- 
firmed by the fact that more colourful clothing did not become commonplace 
in rural areas until after 1800. 

But did Mennonite townswomen stick to a more traditional, austere style of 
dress? Did their clothing remain more like that of countrywomen, or did they 
follow changing fashions despite the precepts of their religion? In this respect, 
it appears that we can draw a distinction between the clothing habits of the 
women of the United Congregation of Waterlanders and Flemings and 
those of the Groningen Old Flemish congregation. Even well before 1750, the 
former were dressing more fashionably. Members of the grand and petty bour- 
geoisie,?? they did possess garments in fine fabrics. As early as 1704, for exam- 
ple, the young Tijtsia Risemius — wife of gold and silversmith Frans de Boser 
(born 1670) — died, leaving aprons and a veil in silk.3® In 1758, Judith Bavinck's 
wardrobe contained not only silk jackets and a silk skirt but also two damask 
skirts.?? In the 1730 inventory of the wife of Gerrit Lambertszoon Knijpinga we 
find three fashionable fans as well as skirts in both silk and damask.^? In 1737, 
the widow of Doopsgezind physician Egbert Vlijtsius owned black, brown and 
yellow silk gowns.*! Finally, there is Susanna Deknatel (1752-1778), spouse of 
Jan Simonszoon Blaupot (c. 1743-1813). Despite relatively modest means, total- 
ling about 20,000 guilders, this young miller's wife dressed with striking osten- 
tation and fashion sense. When inventoried in 1779, her wardrobe featured not 
only floral jackets but also blue, red and brown silk gowns, silk muffs and black, 
red and blue silk scarves, some trimmed with lace.*? During the first half of the 


35 B. Mebius, “Uit kist en kabinet. Kleding in boedelinventarissen,’ in Ast-Boiten and Boot- 
van der Vlis, De Groninger dracht (see above, n. 5), 166-218, there 217. 

36  Ast-Boiten, "Het onderzoek” (see above, n. 5), 52. 

37 The women also came from trade backgrounds. Their estates ranged in value from 3,000 
to 20,000 guilders. 

38 GrA, Weeskamerarchief (hereafter: GrA, Wka) 1620-1811, Weeskamer 1704/68, dd. 12-12-1704, 
Groningen. 

39 ` GrA, Wka (see above, n. 38) 1758/41, dd. 27-11-1704, Groningen. 

40 Ibid. 1730/77, dd. 28-12-1730, Groningen. 

41 GrA, Rechterlijk archief 111-J17, fol. 8, dd. 1737, Groningen. 

42  GrA, Wka (see above, n. 38) 1779/14, dd. 14-06-1779, Groningen. 
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eighteenth century, these women seem first to have ordered the standard 
skirts and jackets in fashionable silk, before later opting for even more stylish 
gowns. 

In this period, however, the women of Groningen Old Flemish Mennonites 
remained far more traditional. Described in 1732, none of the clothing of the 
wife of baker and church elder Aldert Syrts Dijk was made from fancy 
fabrics.*? And the same applies to the wives of the prosperous merchants 
Abraham Berendszoon Hulshoff (1674-1759)** and Jacob Willemszoon 
Hesselink (1684-1768).45 Although elder Alle Pieterszoon Medendorp 
(c. 1705-1756) had married a daughter of the wealthy Menje Jans Modderman 
(1675-1736), in 1739 she still dressed in plain fabrics.^9 The substantial inheri- 
tance she had received from her mother a few years before had clearly 
not tempted her to buy fancier and more fashionable clothing. Less surpris- 
ing, given her limited means, is the fact that Aaltje Jaspers, wife of a 
ship's captain, did not wear expensive materials." Her modest wardrobe 
consisted mainly of the usual black or grey skirts and aprons. 

During the second half of the century, however, the Groningen Old Flemish 
women became much more fashionable in their attire. The wife of baker 
Jan Cobeszoon Boon (1740-1781), for example, owned a stylish sun hat with a 
gold buckle on the chinstrap as well as two hoop skirts? — a real rarity in the 
province of the Groningen at that time.?? In 1783, the widow of tanner Jacob 
Dijk (1745-1781) possessed not only a silk gown, gloves and shawl, but also a 
pair of fashionable velvet muffs.°® The second wife of watchmaker Claas 
Heerteszoon Bakker (1741-1821) could boast several silk gowns and skirts, plus 
a silk cloak, shawl and hat.5! Cloaks were themselves a status symbol; women 
with less money had to throw a folded apron over their shoulder to protect 
themselves from the rain.52 


43 Ibid. 1732/57, dd. 10-11-1732, Groningen. 

44 Ibid. 1726/40, dd. 05-10-1726, Groningen. 

45 Ibid. 1730/37, dd. 25-05-1730, Groningen. 

46 Ibid. 1739/37, dd. 18-06-1739, Groningen. 

47  Ibid.1730/u, dd. 11-02-1730, Groningen. The value of the assets described was estimated at 
just over 600 guilders. 

48 Ibid. 1782/62, dd. 25-07-1782, Groningen. 

49  Ast-Boiten, Boot-van der Vlis and Lamers-Nieuwenhuizen, “What's in a name" (see above, 
n. 33), 223. 

50 . GrA, Wka (see above, n. 38) 1783/95, dd. 17-11-1783, Groningen. 

51 Ibid. 1796/24, dd. 14-07-1796, Groningen. The value of the assets described was only just 
over 2,200 guilders. 

52  Ast-Boiten, "Het onderzoek” (see above, n. 5), 55. 
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Until about 1750, then, even the wives of prosperous merchants like Hulshoff, 
Hesselink and Medendorp dressed more austerely and less fashionably than 
the women of the United Congregation of Waterlanders and Flemings. Later in 
the century, however, that distinction disappeared. Silk garments now found 
their way into many wardrobes. The fact that the difference was not purely 
generational is illustrated by the clothing owned by the two wives of watch- 
maker Bakker:°? although the first, Martje, was the same age as the second, 
Gerritje, she had dressed considerably more plainly. For example, we find no 
silk garments at all in her wardrobe.5* 

What is notable about the silk items owned by members of the Groningen 
Old Flemish congregation is that they are frequently black in colour. And this 
black silk is not confined to the older women.” One possible explanation is 
that silk first gained ground amongst this group as mourning garments. 


Groningen Old Flemish Women and their Jewellery and Accessories 


The seventh Loppersum precept forbade the cap brooch. This was a large, thin 
cap, originally made of silver, worn on the head under a bonnet. Together with 
the chatelaine bag and scissors on a chain, it was a typical piece of urban attire. 
Research by Robert Boxem has revealed that 38.1 per cent of all household 
inventories from the city of Groningen in the years 1750-1752 include a cap 
brooch, rising to 39.3 per cent in the period 1778—1780.° By 1806 the proportion 
had reached 50 per cent, but thereafter it fell. In the surrounding countryside, 
however, it was in exactly this period when the cap brooch began to increase in 
popularity. Rural women even began wearing gold ones. Cap brooches were 
never worn by the élite, however, in either town or country. 

Female members of the United Congregation of Waterlanders and Flemings 
in the city of Groningen only wore cap brooches until about 1730. After that, 


53 Claas Heertes Bakker married three times in all. Nothing is known about the clothing of 
his third wife. 

54  GrA, Wka (see above, n. 38) 1776/6, dd. 01-02-1776, Groningen. The difference in finery 
cannot be put down to an improvement in Claas' fortunes. Quite the contrary, in fact: the 
value of his assets halved in the period between the first inventory and the second. 

55  Ast-Boiten, Boot-van der Vlis and Lamers-Nieuwenhuizen, "What's in a name" (see above, 
n. 33), 226. It is stated here that black gowns were mainly worn by older women in the city 
of Groningen. 

56 R. Boxem, “Eens de roem van Gruno's vrouw. Het sieradenbezit in Groningen, 18° en 19° 
eeuw,” in Ast-Boiten and Boot-van der Vlis, De Groninger dracht (see above, n. 5), 246—288, 
there 258. 
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they fell into disuse. The wife of brewer Tonnis Lammertszoon Clemmius 
owned one in 1702,° as did Tijtsia Risemius, whom we met earlier. Hers 
weighed 25% lot*? and had an estimated value of 25.50 guilders.*? The wife of 
Gerrit Lambertszoon Knijpinga, also mentioned earlier, actually owned two.99 
And they were not confined to the spouses of wealthy merchants; the impecu- 
nious wife of ship's captain Hindrik Kroeger also wore one Pl On the other 
hand, no cap brooches are found amongst the possessions of Groningen Old 
Flemish women at any time in the eighteenth century. But is this down to their 
obedience to the seventh precept, or because the item was no longer fashion- 
able in the city? An austere appearance does not square easily with deluxe 
accessories such as chatelaine bags and sewing equipment. Yet the chatelaine 
bag was very common in the city of Groningen: at least one is found in 76.2 per 
cent of household inventories dating from 1750-1752 and in no less than 
92.9 per cent of those compiled in 1778.2 

We see the same pattern here as with clothing. Not only did the female 
members of the United Congregation of Waterlanders and Flemings own fash- 
ionable clothing earlier than their Groningen Old Flemish counterparts, but 
they also had the jewellery and accessories to go with it. As the wife of a gold 
and silversmith, Tijtsia Risemius wore a gold hairpin.9? She also owned a silver 
bag handle. Amongst the accessories possessed by the widow of physician 
Egbert Vlijtsius was a silver knitting-needle case Pi while the wife of Steven 
Jans van Geuns (1694-1757) had three silver needle cases with chains, a silver 
bag handle and hook and a hairpin.95 Gerrit Lambertszoon Knijpinga's wife, 
too, owned several silver hairpins, bag handles with appurtenances, buckles 
and gold buttons.€ Finally, fashionable miller's wife Susanna Deknatel owned 
more than 25 items of jewellery and accessories in 1779, amongst them gold 
rings, silver buckles, buttons and sewing equipment.®” 

Eventually, after a delay of several decades, the Groningen Old Flemish 
women abandoned their austerity in the use of jewellery and accessories. 


57 GrA, Wka (see above, n. 38) 1702/53, dd. 02-11-1702, Groningen. 
58 A lot of silver is half a troy ounce, or about 14 grams. 

59  GrA, Wka (see above, n. 38) 1704/68, dd. 12-12-1704, Groningen. 
60 Ibid. 1730/77, dd. 12-28-1730, Groningen. 

61  Ibid.1723/49, dd. 07-08-1723, Groningen. 

62 Boxem, “Eens de roem van Gruno's vrouw” (see above, n. 56), 270. 
63 GrA, Wka (see above, n. 38) 1704/68, dd. 12-12-1704, Groningen. 
64 GrA, Rechterlijk archief 111-J17 fol. 8, dd. 1737, Groningen. 

65 _ GrA, Wka (see above, n. 38) 1739/48, dd. 31-07-1739, Groningen. 
66 Ibid. 1730/77, dd. 28-12-1730, Groningen. 

67 Ibid. 1779/14, dd. 14-06-1779, Groningen. 
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The inclusion of silver objects in their household inventories has already been 
the subject of research,9? since the Loppersum precepts forbade ownership of 
such items. The study in question revealed that only 40 years after that ban was 
issued, small quantities of silver were found in more than half of Groningen 
Old Flemish inventories. During the second quarter of the eighteenth century, 
ownership of the banned metal was still not widespread within the commu- 
nity, despite its prosperity, but it was increasing. Even church elder Aldert Syrtz 
Dijk (1699-1779) clearly had fewer qualms about the matter by this time.5? 
Silver objects are found in almost every inventory from 1750 onwards, with 
both their number and their diversity constantly increasing. Evidently, per- 
sonal adornment was becoming more and more commonplace. Prior to 1750, 
virtually all the silver listed is for household use only; the only exceptions are 
one hairpin and two thimbles. In public, at least, austerity remained the ideal. 
The wife of biscuit baker Willem Harckes, for example, could only be seen in 
the street with a steel bag handle.”° Later on, however, as clothing became fan- 
cier and more fashionable, so too did the accessories worn with it. Silver bag 
handles replaced steel ones and silver items such as scissors and needle cases 
on chains were added to women’s arsenal of sewing equipment.” Silver pocket 
watches and buckles also gave them a more stylish Look 72 The wives of bakers 
Gerrit Berendszoon Mars (1748-1779) and Jan Cobeszoon Boon had both 
turned their backs on austerity and acquired unwieldy but very fashionable 
sun hats with gold hooks and eyes.7? 

Even amongst these more fashion-conscious women, however, gold jewel- 
lery was unusual. And there is no record of any of them owning necklaces, 
earrings, pearls, or gems. That is due, however, to their social status and finan- 
cial means rather than any religious ban. Earrings and bracelets, for example, 
were not worn by ordinary people in the countryside around Groningen until 


68 Kremer, “Teken aan de wand" (see above, n. 1), 141-169. 

69 . GrA, Wka (see above, n. 38) 1732/57, dd. 11-10-1732, Groningen. As well as a silver spoon, 
Aldert Syrtsz Dijk's inventory also includes a silver thimble — both forbidden under the 
Loppersum precepts. 

70 Ibid. 1731/12, dd. 12-02-1731, Groningen. 

71 This mirrors developments within the Groningen Old Flemish congregation in Deventer, 
as described in: B. Rademaker-Helfferich, Een wit vaantje op de Brink. De geschiedenis van 
de Doopsgezinde gemeente te Deventer (Deventer, 1988), p. 121. 

72 _ Forexample: GrA, Wka (see above, n. 38) 1767/6, dd. 16-03-1767; 1769/6, dd. 20-03-1769; and 
1781/6, dd. 23-01-1781, all Groningen. 

73 GrA, Wka (see above, n. 38) 1780/1, dd. 04-01-1780; and 1782/62, dd. 25-07-1782, both 
Groningen. 
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after 1830.4 These luxury items would certainly not have been unknown to 
Mennonite or Doopsgezind women — after all, gold and silversmith Frans de 
Boser, a member of one of their congregations, sold them in his shop.?5 


Conclusion 


Compared with their Doopsgezind sisters in the United Congregation of 
Waterlanders and Flemings, and despite their general relative prosperity, the 
Mennonite women of the Groningen Old Flemish congregation long main- 
tained an austerity in their dress. While the former already owned fashionable 
silk gowns, the latter were still wearing traditional plain garments. In their use 
of jewellery and accessories, too, the two groups differed. Even prior to 1750, 
these were already ornamenting the United Congregation's more stylish out- 
fits. At this time, silver was only gradually entering Groningen Old Flemish 
homes and was certainly not worn on the person. As urban fashion in general 
turned to less plain colours and fabrics after 1750, however, the Groningen Old 
Flemish women began to follow suit. They, too, changed into more up-to-date 
gowns, albeit in the traditional black at first. In so doing, they must have resem- 
bled the Calvinist women portrayed by the likes of Frans Hals in the seven- 
teenth century: a combination of frugality and luxury. Other fashion items, 
such as muffs, sun hats and cloaks, also began to appear at about this time. 
Evidently the women abandoned all pretence of austerity in their use of 
jewellery and accessories. 

Until 1750, then, the Loppersum precepts managed to keep the world at bay 
to some extent. But the rot had already set in. Well before this date, after all, the 
silver banned by the precepts had begun appearing inside Groningen Old 
Flemish homes. At most, the dress code laid down at Loppersum managed to 
stem the ‘new mode’ for only a few decades. In the end, the women ignored the 
precepts altogether and dressed according to social status and financial means. 

How this change came about is a topic worthy of a separate study. Most 
probably, a combination of factors contributed towards it. One of these would 
have been the denomination's declining membership. Discipline is the way a 
church of this kind keeps its congregation in line, but if people threaten to stay 
away then perhaps it dare not apply the rules so strictly."$ Another factor must 
have been increasing prosperity: with more and more luxury goods within 


74 Boxem, “Eens de roem van Gruno's vrouw” (see above, n. 56), 270. 
75  GrA, Wka (see above, n. 38) 1704/68, dd. 12-12-1704, Groningen. 
76 Blaupot ten Cate, Doopsgezinden in Groningen (see above, n. 2), 2: 152-153. 
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their reach, the Groningen Old Flemish women were increasingly able to dress 
like other members of the grand bourgeoisie and gentry. This was a dilemma 
identified by Galenus Abrahamszoon de Haan as early as 1687: “How do you 
corrupt Doopsgezinden and Mennonites? Only by making them dch "77 Finally, 
there is the fact that a number of the women concerned were married to 
merchants active in the luxury goods trade. The wives of cloth merchants, 
goldsmiths and silversmiths, like Tijtsia Risemius, would surely have promoted 
their husbands’ wares by wearing them.7? It may even have been these women 
from the grand bourgeoisie who were first to introduce such goods into the 
Mennonite community. 


77 WH. Kuipers, “In de wereld, maar niet van de wereld. De wisselwerking tussen de doops- 
gezinden en de hen omringende wereld,” in Wederdopers, menisten, doopsgezinden in 
Nederland, eds. S. Groenveld, J.P. Jacobszoon and S.L. Verheus (Zutphen, 1993), 219-240, 
there 228. 

78  Ast-Boiten, "Het onderzoek” (see above, n. 5), 52. 


CHAPTER 14 


Grumpy Old Women? 
The (Self) Image of Elderly Sisters of the Doopsgezind 
Oude Vrouwenhuis or Elderly Women’s Home in Nineteenth-Century 
Amsterdam 


Anna Voolstra 
The Images of Old Age in History 


In Dutch historiography there has not really been much interest in elderly 
women. Although the history of ageing has become a specific research topic 
amongst historians elsewhere since the 1960s and even a speciality of its own 
during the last thirty years, it took the Dutch until the 1990s to start doing 
research on the history of elderly people. And even though the general history 
of women has been popular in Holland for a much longer period, elderly 
women were again left out, not to mention the perceptions of elderly women 
and their own self-image.” Let us therefore take a look at the main points that 
international research has raised on perceptions and self-image of elderly 
women, which were then in the 1990s taken as a starting point for research into 
the Dutch situation. 

For a start, it is difficult to define “elderly women.’ Although it is commonly 
accepted that it is impolite to ask a woman about her age, even if you have 
figured it out, this still does not allow you easily to define her as old or not, 
since there is no strict age limit for being considered “old.” In the research that 
has been done on early-modern elderly women, retirement has been suggested 
as providing an age limit, but the pensionable age varied, and besides, a lot of 
women did not have a paid job anyway.’ As a biological criterion, menopause 
has been suggested since it signifies the end of the ability to carry out what has 
been considered the main function in a woman's life: childbearing. However, 
many post-menopausal women were still mothers of young children.* 


1 Monique Stavenuiter, Verzorgd of zelfstandig. Ouderen en de levensloop in Amsterdam in de 
tweede helft van de negentiende eeuw (Groningen, 1993), pp. 2-3. 

2 Lange levens, stille getuigen. Oudere vrouwen in het verleden, eds. Monique MJ. Stavenuiter, 
Karin Bijsterveld, and Saskia Jansens (Zutphen, 1995), 10. 

3 Lange levens (see above, n. 2), n. 

4 Pat Thane, ed., The Long History of Old Age (London 2005), p. 20. 
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Furthermore, if we make menopause a criterion, this would mean that women 
turned old a lot sooner than men. Neither does physical appearance qualify as 
a criterion, since this too can be very deceptive: strict dress codes, loss of teeth, 
multiple pregnancies, hard physical labour and diseases made women appear 
much older than they in fact were.5 Mostly in the early-modern past, women, 
like men, were considered to be old when they became physically weak and 
dependent on others, yet there was no standard age when this would happen. 
Hence the concept of “old age" is a variable one.® This chapter will show what 
the Doopsgezind deacons considered to be elderly women by researching their 
admissions policy for the Oude Vrouwenhuis or Elderly Women's Home. 

Secondly, the way elderly women were depicted is not unambiguous either. 
For a long time historical discussion has revolved around the question of 
whether the general image of older women has been evolving from positive to 
negative, or vice versa. Since the 1990s historians have come to reach the golden 
mean by agreeing that negative and positive images of old age have always 
coexisted side by side and that this duality is the characteristic of the image of 
old age." This is why negative stereotypes of elderly women such as the wicked 
witch, the evil mother-in-law, the salacious elderly woman, the drunkard, the 
elderly woman seducing a younger man, or the malicious stepmother, could 
circulate simultaneously with positive stereotypes, such as the religious one of 
the reading, devoutly praying elderly woman, or, since the eighteenth century, 
the secular one of the good-hearted and caring grandmother? It will be dem- 
onstrated that the Doopsgezind deacons had embraced the role-model of the 
reading and piously prayerful elderly woman. 

Thirdly, the research into the self-image and identity of elderly women has 
only just begun. In particular, the self-image of elderly women from the lower 
social classes has not yet been researched, since these women often did not 
have the means, time or knowledge to write down their thoughts. In the 
research that has been done so far on this subject, there appears to be a strong 
connection between self-image and changes in the marital, social and finan- 
cial state of the women, as well as perceptions of their own personality and 
behaviour or way of life. If and when they considered themselves to be old is 
much more determined by these changes in personal and social conditions 


5 Lange levens (see above, n. 2), 11. 

6 Thane, The Long History (see above, n. 4), p. 21. 

7 Anouk Janssen, Grijsaards in zwart-wit. De verbeelding van de ouderdom in de Nederlandse 
prentkunst (1550-1650) (Zutphen, 2007), p. 14. 

8 Lange levens (see above, n. 2), 1-12. 
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than by their actual age.” This also seemed to be the case with the Doopsgezind 
elderly sisters. 

The poems written by an inhabitant of the Doopsgezind Elderly Women’s 
Home in honour of anniversaries of the Home, in combination with the min- 
utes of the Doopsgezind deacons, create a unique case study in which the early 
nineteenth-century definition, image and self-image of elderly women can be 
studied within the context of the Doopsgezind community in Amsterdam. 
This is even more special since the inhabitants of the Oude Vrouwenhuis were 
often poor and came from the historiographically underrepresented lower 
social classes. 


Poor Relief in Amsterdam 


During the first half of the nineteenth-century, Amsterdam society was 
arranged along a fixed, hierarchical structure of social positions. A small clan 
of (very) rich families formed the social, economic and political top layer of 
society. At the other extreme, there lived a large group of poor people in 
Amsterdam. This group had grown considerably between the end of the 
eighteenth-century and the first decade of the nineteenth-century as a result 
of an economic decline and the French occupation. Roughly one-third of the 
Amsterdam population lived below the poverty threshold during the first 
half of the nineteenth-century. Extremely difficult periods were 1797-1803, 
1828-1834 and 1846—1848.1? The poems, which will be discussed later on in this 
article, were all written during these trying periods. 

Poor relief in Amsterdam was decentralised and scarcely bound by local or 
national laws or regulations. Apart from the municipal poor relief institutions, 
there were many different independent institutions that provided assistance 
for the destitute. All of them made use of different criteria in determining 
who should be helped and in what way. Most of these institutions were 
organised by the different churches in Amsterdam or were funded privately. 
The Amsterdam Doopsgezind congregations were no exception: they had also 
founded their own systems of poor relief. 

Several attempts made by the local or national governments to dissolve or 
integrate the many different poor relief institutions into one governmental 


9 Ibid., 13-14. 
10 Marco H.D. van Leeuwen, Bijstand in Amsterdam, ca. 1800-1850. Armenzorg als beheer- 
sings- en overlevingsstrategie (Zwolle, 1992), pp. 53-59, 69, 89. 
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body failed. The religious poor relief institutions wanted to keep their inde- 
pendence, not only because the deacons felt responsible for the funds entrusted 
to their care or because they were afraid of losing their positions as deacons, 
but also because such abolition would mean the end of a social policy stimu- 
lated by religious motives." 

The Doopsgezind congregations supported their poor, orphans and elderly. 
Here we will focus on the last category. Elderly Doopsgezinden who did not 
have children to provide for them were usually placed in the care of other 
church members. The congregation would pay the caregivers for their efforts. 
Later on, hofjes — a few small houses built around a small court — were built or 
bought. The inhabitants lived independently in these houses and did not have 
to pay any rent, while there was always someone present to take care of them. 
These hofjes were often founded by the congregations, but sometimes also by 
rich individuals. For instance, Anslo's hofje (1626) and the Rijpenhofje (1736) in 
Amsterdam were both founded by and named after rich Doopsgezinden. Both 
hofjes were not restricted solely to Doopsgezind inhabitants, as other elderly 
Protestants were also allowed to live there.!? 

The Lam en Toren congregation also owned a few small houses on the 
Margrietenpad, presently called Elandsgracht, in which they had sheltered 
elderly women since 1684. Heyltje Dirks resided there in order to take care of 
these women. After a few years the deacons decided to remodel the houses as 
an Elderly Women's Home. Heyltje Dirks was then appointed as binnenmoeder, 
which meant that she was the head of housekeeping. This Elderly Women's 
Home functioned as such for seventy years.!? 

In 1758 the Home had become too small and was due for demolition. A new 
Home was therefore built in the backyard of the Doopsgezind orphanage. 
It took a year to build this new Home at a cost of over 20,000 guilders. 
The eighteenth-century Amsterdam historian Jan Wagenaar described the 
Home in his elaborate impression of Amsterdam in 1765 as a stately building, 
situated on the Keizersgracht. On September 1, 1759, seventeen elderly women 
and the binnenmoeder entered their new home. Later on, a distinction was 
made between the hofjes and the Oude Vrouwenhuis. Women who were more 
or less able to take care of themselves independently lived in hofjes, and when 


11 Van Leeuwen, Bijstand in Amsterdam (see above, n. 10), p. 81-90. 

12 _ Ibid, p. 126-127. 

13 Harry Peschar, Een knipsel vertelt… ([Amsterdam |], n.d.), p. 1. 

14  JanWagenaar, Amsterdam in zyne opkomst, aanwas, geschiedenissen, voorregten, koophan- 
del, gebouwen, kerkenstaat, schoolen, schutterye, gilden en regeeringe, 13 vols. (Amsterdam, 
1760-1768), 3 (1765): 341. 
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they needed extra care they were moved into the Oude Vrouwenhuis.5 
Exceptions were made, as we will see in the case of Grietje Blijstra. 


Doopsgezind Ideas on Poor Relief 


The motivation behind the establishment of the Elderly Women's Home is 
nicely revealed in the celebratory poem on the occasion of the 25th anniver- 
sary of the new Home: “God gave everyone a place in the great society // To 
offer help and relief to the needy // No human being is indeed free from this 
obligation // Because we all live together as limbs of one body" 6 Although 
these lines can readily be interpreted merely as a by-product of the new 
Enlightened ideas about the functioning of society that were widespread in 
the Dutch Republic, later in the poem it is made clear that this motivation is an 
expression of Doopsgezind teaching. Practical Christianity, meaning the prac- 
tice of biblical values and ideals in daily life, had always been a considerable 
portion of Doopsgezind theology. 

Furthermore, Doopsgezinden also strongly emphasised that they were a 
brotherhood, a church closed to outsiders and formed by members voluntarily 
baptised as adults who were accountable to each other in all aspects of life.!” 
Taking care of elderly members was therefore a logical consequence not only 
of Christian ethics but also of the fact that Doopsgezinden formed a congrega- 
tion in which all the separate members were connected to each other. 
According to the poem, charity is therefore a sign of salvation in Doopsgezind 
teaching: "The Doopsgezind teaching, which carries such a sign of salvation, // 
Should make us, who experience its effects, // Truly grateful. And to this con- 
gregation, to this rule, which supports us, // In our old age, we should commit 
ourselves in gratitude.”!8 


15 Lange levens (see above, n. 2), 141. 

16 “God stelde een ieder in de groote Maatschappy, // om hulp en bystand aan Behoeftigen 
te toonen. // Geen mensch is in de daad van die verpligting vry; // daar we allen, Leden 
van één Ligchaam, saamen woonen.” De juichende ouderdom bij het vieren van het vijf-en- 
twintig jaarig standfeest van het Oude Vrouwenhuis der Doopsgezinden binnen Amsterdam. 
Op den eersten herfstmaand des Jaars MbccLxxxiv (Stads Archief Amsterdam [hereafter 
SAA], 811, 160). 

17  MaryS.Sprunger, “Doopsgezinds and Sectarian Poor Relief in Golden-Age Amsterdam,’ in 
The Reformation of Charity. The Secular and the Religious in Early Modern Poor Relief, ed. 
Thomas M. Safley, Studies in Central European Histories (Leiden, 2003), 137-153, there 144. 

18 “Der Doopsgezinden Leer, die zulk een heilmerk draagt, // moet ons dan, die daar van de 
uitwerking ondervinden, // in die Gemeente, in die Bestiering, welke ons schraagt,// in 
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Menno Simons had already introduced the concept of mutual aid within 
the community of believers in the sixteenth century. True believers were 
morally obligated to help those brothers and sisters who were in spiritual or 
material need, not because they had to, but because they wanted to out of 
brotherly and sisterly love.? The people who owned worldly goods were con- 
sidered to be nothing more than stewards of these goods. They were therefore 
supposed to share them if needed. That is why the Doopsgezinden, in contrast 
to other churches, could justifiably rely on voluntary gifts, at least until the 
seventeenth century.2° Poor people had the moral, although not formal, right 
to be helped. 

If we look at the nineteenth-century situation, we can see that this notion 
had changed. The abovementioned economic decline at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century strongly affected the Doopsgezind church. Aside from the fact 
that the number of poor people it had to support was rising, the number of 
church members was diminishing, along with their savings. During the French 
occupation the government paid only one third of the interest on government 
bonds and, moreover, commanded the Doopsgezinden to provide loans?! 
Not only had the issue of poverty grown considerably, but the gap between 
poor and rich was widening at the same time because the middle class was 
now weakened.?? Help was no longer seen as a moral right of the poor, but as 
an act of benevolence on the part of the rich. The poor were supposed to work, 
so that they could be as self-sufficient as possible. The charity provided by the 
benefactors should be equalled by the gratitude of the needy, who were in turn 
supposed to pray for the welfare of the benefactors. 

In 1801 the last two separate Doopsgezind congregations Zon and Lam en 
Toren decided to reunite, partly due to financial problems. They immediately 
sold the Zon church and in 1812 they also had to sell the church De Toren.?? 


onzen Ouderdom, tot Dankbaarheid verbinden.” De juichende ouderdom (saa 8u, 160) 
(see above, n. 16). 

19 Mary S. Sprunger, Rich Doopsgezinds, Poor Doopsgezinds: Economics and Theology in the 
Amsterdam Waterlander Congregation during the Golden Age (Diss. University of Illinois, 
1993), pp. 46-50. 

20  Sprunger, Rich Doopsgezinds (see above, n. 19), p. 192; S. Groenveld, "Sy laeten geenen 
Beedelaer onder haer zyn. Diaconale zorg voor 1900, in Wederdopers, menisten, doopsgez- 
inden in Nederland 1530-1980, eds. S. Groenveld, J.P. Jacobszoon, and S.L. Verheus 
(Zwolle, 1980), 121. 

21 Groenveld, "Sy laeten geenen Beedelaer onder haer zyn” (see above, n. 20), 119-145. 

22 H. Nusteling, Welvaart en werkgelegenheid in Amsterdam 1540-1860. Een relaas over 
demografie, economie en sociale politiek van een wereldstad (Amsterdam, 1985), p. 175. 

23 “Rapport van de commissie wegens de kerken” (SAA, 1120, 2175), November 14, 1811. 
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In 181 the United Doopsgezind Congregation in Amsterdam was no longer 
able alone to finance the education of preachers, which explains why the 
Algemene Doopsgezinde Sociéteit (General Doopsgezind Conference) was 
founded. In the same year the congregation had to close down its orphanage. 
The last seventeen children who lived there were placed in the Collegiant- 
Doopsgezind orphanage De Oranjeappel.?* These are all indications of the 
financial difficulties the Amsterdam Doopsgezind congregation faced during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. During these frugal times, however, the 
Elderly Women's Home was preserved. 


Inhabitants 


Who lived in this Doopsgezind Elderly Women's Home? Elderly Doopsgezind 
women, of course, but how were they defined and selected? To apply for admis- 
sion a woman had to have been a member of the Doopsgezind church for at 
least three years, which is not very long compared to, for instance, the Lutheran 
Diaconiehuis, which stipulated membership in the Lutheran Church for fifteen 
years before being admitted.?? Registration as Doopsgezind, however, was not 
enough. Inquiries were therefore made about the behaviour and way of life of 
each applicant, usually at the board of the church. Grietje Blijstra, for instance, 
was not admitted in 1848 because her behaviour was not suitable enough to 
grant her the honour of admission.? It took her a year to convince the board 
that her behaviour had improved. In spite of her young age — she was only 46 
years old — she was admitted in 1849 as a special favour, because the board 
hoped she could be of use in the Home.’ Eight years later they kicked her out 
because, amongst other things, she had stolen some coals from the Home to 


24 Groenveld, "Sy laeten geenen Beedelaer onder haer zyn” (see above, n. 20), 132. 

25 Letter from the mayor of Amsterdam with questions about the Elderly Women's Home 
and its inhabitants, with concept-answer from the church board (1816) (SAA, 811, 30). 

26 Resoluties, later notulen 1826-1838 (SAA 81, 6), fols. 82-83. “Aangezien de inlichtingen 
omtrent deze vrouw niet gunstig waren, zoo wordt besloten haar in de eerste jaren niet in 
dit gesticht op te nemen, voor eerst op grond van haren nog niet hoogen ouderdom, 
tweedens omdat haar vroeger gedrag van dien aard was, dat bewijzen van voortdurende 
verbetering noodig zijn, alvorens haar eene gunst als de opname in dit gesticht toe te 
staan." Minutes of the board, February 2, 1848. 

27 Resoluties (see above, n. 26) (SAA 81, 6), fol. 93. It was most likely poverty that caused 
Grietje Blijstra to apply for admittance to the Home. On the day of her admission the 
board decided to hand her six guilders because she was “van alles ontbloot,” devoid of 
everything. Ibid., fol. 94. 
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bring to the married man with whom she had been having an “improper rela- 
tionship.”2 It was only because of the other inhabitants, who sent a unani- 
mous plea to the board to forgive her and take her back, that in the end they 
decided to give her a second chance, under a three-month probation. They 
also grounded her for a year and kept her pocket money.?? 

The inhabitants of the Home were usually women who did not have the 
financial means to provide for themselves. Most of them had already received 
financial aid from the church prior to their admittance. Catharina Peterson's 
application, for instance, was rejected in 1821 because she had always lived in a 
financially independent way. The deacons therefore reckoned that the change 
from living without any financial aid to living in the Oude Vrouwenhuis would 
be too bie 20 When the women entered the home, their finances were, more- 
over, taken over by the deacons and usually their inheritances, if there were 
any, went to the Home. Sometimes children or grandchildren were allowed to 
inherit some of the personal belongings in remembrance of their mother or 
grandmother.*! There did not seem to be a minimum age for the Dome 27 
Admittance to the house, and with it categorisation as an elderly woman 
depended more on her financial and physical state than on her actual biologi- 
cal age. Many of the elderly women had become widows or had become physi- 
cally incapable of working any longer before they entered the Home. Whether 
or not women were considered old, or considered themselves to be such, was 
much more determined by such changes in marital, social and financial status 
than by their actual age. If we take the celebrations in honour of the anniver- 
saries of the Home as benchmarks, we can see that in 1834 the average age of 


28 Ibid, fol. 170. 

29 Ibid, fol. 171. The plea of the other inhabitants was warmly supported by the Mother of 
the Home “die vreesde dat Grietje Blijstra, uit het huis verwijderd, haar ongeluk zou 
tegemoet gaan,’ who feared that Grietje Blijstra might run into misery once she was 
expelled from the House. 

30 Resoluties (see above, n. 26) (SAA 811, 4), minutes of a meeting on June 6, 1821. 

31 For example: of the 77 women who died between 1771 and 1799, only nine inheritances 
went to relatives, usually to the children or siblings of the deceased. The other inheri- 
tances were appraised by the deaconesses and usually sold. Five inheritances were partly 
distributed among the inhabitants of the Oude Vrouwenhuis. (SAA 811, 48). 

32 This was a question the mayor of Amsterdam asked the deacons in 1816. The deacons 
answered in the same year that there was no “bepaling van jaren” (age criterion) in the 
Home (sAA 81, 30). The minutes of a board meeting on June 10, 1778, however, stated that 
there would be no persons admitted to the house unless they were over fifty years old 
(SAA 81, 3). Apparently this rule had changed in the meantime. 

33 Nine of the 22 women who lived in the Home in 1835 were explicitly listed as widows. 
In 1848-1850 twelve of the 25 women were widows. SAA 811, 26. 
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the women attending the party was 67. They had moved into the house at the 
average age of 61. At the next festivity in 1848 the average age of the women 
celebrants was 70 years. 


The Role Model as Laid Down in the Regulations 


In 1761, three years after the inauguration of the new Home, the official 
regulations for the elderly women who lived in the Oude Vrouwenhuis were 
published.?* By reading these rules we can reconstruct the role model which 
the board had in mind for the elderly women in this facility. 

The first article asserts that they should firstly be obedient, and secondly 
that they should work arduously on their tasks without complaint. Both rules 
were boldly violated in March 1826 by Susanna Verfaille, who had complained 
about the heavy burden of the laundry duties. She considered herself too weak 
to do the laundry and would rather leave the Home and commend herself to 
the mercy of the Lord. According to the records of the board, the deacons 
spoke firmly to her about this outrageous behaviour and had sent her away 
with the instruction to seriously consider if she was still worthy to live in this 
house of charity.?° During the annual visit of the president of the deacons and 
the minister to the house, Susanne Verfaille again said something about her 
weakness and inability to help with the laundry, but at the same time she 
apologised for her behaviour. This news was received with some gratification 
in the following meeting of the deacons and no further steps were taken 
against her 29 

The women were also supposed to act in a peaceful, modest, friendly and 
devout way. Contentment with and gratitude for their sleeping accommoda- 
tion, roommates, food and seats at the table were required at all times. 
The deacons and deaconesses were very serious about this rule of gratitude, as 
is shown in the minutes of a board meeting on May 13, 1812. Some complaints 
had been lodged by some of the elderly women about the food and therefore 
all of them were summoned to appear before the board. They were told to 
behave in a contented and obedient fashion or otherwise run the risk of being 
immediately expelled from the home.” 


34 ` Reglement, met bijlage (SAA 8u, 23), regulations of the Elderly Women's Home. 
35 Resoluties (see above, n. 26) (SAA 811, 4), report of the meeting of March 29, 1826. 
36 Ibid. minutes of the meeting on April 26, 1826. 

37 Ibid, fol. 39. 
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As a result of this, in the second version of the regulations published in 1850, 
the section about gratitude was extended to include the remark that the 
women should acknowledge how privileged they were in comparison to 
so many other needy fellow human beings. Moreover, to the prohibition of 
alcohol was added that the women should be neat, virtuous and quiet. Perhaps 
this addition was caused by 83-year old Aukje Oeges. She had been warned 
several times over her intoxication and, moreover, she completely refused to 
remain quiet or virtuous. In response to the accusations of drunkenness, she 
shouted that this was all lies and slander and then she cursed ferociously 
“in such a way as no one had ever thought possible.’38 She was grounded for 
four weeks in 1838.99 Half a year later she was not allowed ever to leave the 
Home again, supposedly to protect her from accidents on the road, but in small 
print it is recorded in the minutes that this measure should curtail her craving 
for alcohol as well 2 

Also new in the regulations of 1850 is the statement that above all, the 
women should read the Bible, psalms and hymns. They should strive to apply 
the biblical lessons to their daily relations, in order to prepare themselves for 
the transition to a higher existence, which would certainly soon await them. 
Before and after meals all women should respectfully perform their prayers. 
From the regulations for the caregivers we know that everyone was obliged to 
listen to post-lunch readings from the Bible, which meant one or two chapters 
from the New Testament. In the morning they read the morning prayer and at 
night they sang a psalm and read the evening prayer.“ 

It is always difficult to figure out why regulations have changed. One could 
argue that in 1850 the Doopsgezind deacons attached more value to a religious 
way of life than their colleagues had in 1761, but one could just as well argue 
that in 1761 a religious way of life was so obvious that there was no need to 
explicitly formulate these values in regulations. If the latter is the case, we 
might presume that a religious way of life seemed less common in 1850, consid- 
ering the new need to regulate it. 

The most important quality required of these women was gratitude for 
the opportunity to enjoy the privilege of the complete care provided by the 
congregation. If likened to a coin, charity is depicted on one side, gratitude on 


38 Resoluties (see above, n. 26) (SAA, 811, 5), minutes of a board meeting on April 11, 1838. 

39 Ibid. minutes of a board meeting on May 9, 1838. 

40 Ibid., minutes of a board meeting on October 24, 1838. 

41 Reglement voor den Binnen Vader & Binnen Moeder van het Oude Vrouwen Huys 
der Doopsgezinde Gemeente, hunnen vergadering houdende by den Tooren en 't Lam 
(Amsterdam, n.d.) (SAA 811, 16) 
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the other. This gratitude should be expressed orally as well as through their 
behaviour. Since the elderly women were part of the congregation and were 
also supported by it, their way of life and behaviour were supposed to be in 
strict accordance with Doopsgezind teaching. In some ways it can therefore be 
said that the regulations laid out a role model for these women which pre- 
sented the ideal image for not only the elderly women but also for the congre- 
gation itself. Obedience to their benefactors was required at all times because 
these benefactors were supposed to be the guardians of their virtue. 

The image of grateful women can be found everywhere: in the poem that 
was placed in the women’s dining hall;*? in the way they were addressed by the 
board on numerous occasions; and by the way the board reacted to incidents 
of misbehaviour. This imposed image of gratitude immediately reflected back 
onto the board. Apparently board members greatly appreciated that the 
church acknowledged the care of its elderly members as their responsibility. 
Furthermore, they also thought quite highly of their own responsibilities, 
because there were very few occasions in which they did not themselves men- 
tion their noble tasks and efforts. The board’s carefully cultivated image of 
grateful women, therefore simultaneously reveals an image of self-importance 
on the part of these board members. 

Next to this explicit image of the grateful elderly woman, a more implicit 
image can be found when reading the sources, namely that of the elderly 
woman depicted as a child. The disciplinary means by which the women were 
corrected in cases of misbehaviour, in particular by grounding them or holding 
back pocket money, brings to mind a picture of parents correcting a child. 


42 Hy, die den nood der armen poogt te weeren, 
En 't zwakste deel van 't menschelyk geslacht, 
In ouderdom, geen bystand laat ontbeeren, 
Volbrengt een pligt, alom te schaars betragt 
Men vind ‘er toch, die zich daar aan verbinden: 
Getuigen zy dit OUDE-VROUWEN-HUIS, 
Waar uwe hulp, VEREENDE DOOPSGEZINDEN! 
Der gryzen hals ontlast van 't zwaarste kruis. 
Dies voegen haar, van armoé hier ontheven, 
Ontzag voor hen, wier zorg hier kleed en voed, 
Gehoorzaamheid, aan 't voorschrift haar gegeeven, 
En tot elkaar een liefderyk gemoed. 
Zo vloeye steeds, in reine pligtbetooning, 
Dit bly gejuich haar dankbre lippen af: 
Hoe zoet is hier der zustren samenwooning! 
Lof, lof zy GOD, die deze rust ons gaf. 
From Wagenaar, Amsterdam in zyne opkomst, (see above, n. 13), 341. 
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Also, the title for the daily caregivers, binnenvader and binnenmoeder, which 
means (inside, or institutional) father and mother, places the elderly women in 
children’s shoes. We will see this again in the poems the sisters wrote themselves. 


Self-Image 


Now that we have seen a picture of how the Doopsgezind deacons wished the 
elderly women to appear, let us take a look at the way the sisters were depicted 
in the poems written on the occasion of anniversaries and other festivities of 
the Oude Vrouwenhuis. The composer of most of these poems was Tetje Jans 
Bakker, who was born in 1773 in Harlingen and in 1806 moved to Amsterdam. 
Since 1807 she was receiving charity from the congregation and was living in the 
Zonshofje before she moved to the Elderly Women’s Home in 1827.43 Four poems 
by her hand have been preserved, written in 1835, 1848, 1849 and 1850; she died 
on November 17, 1851. Another, earlier poem was written in 1784 on the occasion 
of the 25th anniversary of the Home. This work even appeared in print. Although 
the author is unknown, it was signed: “on behalf of the old women 291 

It is obvious that on the occasion of an anniversary of the Home the poets 
tried to paint a picture that would correspond with the expectations of the 
board. These poems therefore do not necessarily show us the real self-image of 
the sisters, but more likely the image they thought would please the board or, 
in broader sense, the congregation. In the anonymous poem from 1784 the 
elderly sisters are portrayed as grey, needy, weak and decrepit, worn out, poor 
and old. These characterisations stress the dependency of these women on the 
congregational care and may incite compassion on their behalf. The poet 
emphasizes this dependency also more explicitly further on in the poem: 


A quarter of a century is now concluding, 

Since this building, completed, welcomed 

Ten and seven women, weak and decrepit, for the first time 
Though it has also supported three times ten and two. 

Now fourteen delight in the lovely favour 

Which they pleasantly enjoy and mildly see presented 

By the Lord of all creatures, by the good Lord, 

Who enflames the compassionate heart with love 

For the needy and decrepit human, 


43 _ Peschar Een knipsel vertelt...(see above, n. 13), p. 3. 
44 Dejuichende ouderdom (saa 8u, 160) (see above, n. 16). 
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Especially for women, who in greatly advanced years 
Lack their support, and who cannot find anything they wish 
If no assistance reveals itself in times of need.*5 


The compassion shown to these poor old women is enflamed by God himself 
and can therefore only be seen as a great virtue which calls for gratitude. 

Tetje Jans Bakker continued along this line in her poems. She considered her- 
self and her sisters to be shy, needy and old in her first poem in 1835, written to 
thank the deacons for a festive day to celebrate the 75th anniversary of the Home. 
"This day has been gifted to us as a remembrance of the times // When this Home, 
dedicated by the pure love of benevolence, // Was inhabited by shy and needy old 
sisters // To whom all help and support was so generously displayed.”46 

In1848 a new deacon, Mr. Lugt, was heartily welcomed by Tetje Jans. She now 
depicted the inhabitants as grumpy due to their pain and discomfort, as well as 
sad hearted: "Though pain and displeasure so often cause resentfulness // And 
therefore the many good things are not appreciated // Forgive then the old age, 
take pity on their sorrows // A mild board gives comfort to deeply saddened 
hearts."^? Old and grumpy is still her characterisation in 1849, when she thanks 


45 Ibid.: Een vierde van een Eeuw voltrekt thans zynen kring, 
Sinds dit gebouw, voltooid, reeds tien en zeven Vrouwen, 
Als zwak en afgeleefd, voor 't allereerst ontving 
Schoon 't ook wel driemaal tien en twee heeft onderhouén. 
Thans roemt een veertiental het lieflyk Gunstgenot, 

't Geen 't hier genoeglyk smaakt, en mild zich ziet geschonken, 
Door aller Schepslen Heer, door den algoeden God, 

Die 't medelydend hart in liefde doet ontvonken 

tot den behoeftigen en afgeleefden Mensch, 

vooral tot Vrouwen, die in hooggeklommen jaaren, 

Ontbreekt haar onderstand, niets vinden in haar' wensch, 

Zo zich geen Bystand in den nood koomt te openbaaren. 

46 “Desen dag aan ons geschonken ter erinring aan dien tijd // Toen dit Huis door reine 
liefde der weldadigheid gewijdt // Door verlegen hulpbehoevend oude zustren wierd 
bewoond // Alle hulp en ondersteuning so gulhartig wierd betoondt" Dankbetoon der 
Oude Vrouwen aan hebestuur ter gelegenheid der viering van 't 75-jarig bestaan van 't ov 
Huis der Vereenigde Doopsgesinde Gemeente te Amsterdam verschenen den 27 september 
1834 gevierd den 25 november 1835 (SAA 811, 162). 

47 “Schoon pijn en ongemak so dikwils wrevelig maakt // En daardoor het vele goed niet regt 
en wort gesmaakt // Vergeef dan de ouderdom heb deernis met hun smarten // Een sagt 
bestuur geeft troost in diep bedroefde harten.” Hartelijke welkomstgroet aan den Heer Lugt 
als Regent van het Oude Vrouwenhuis der Doopsgezinde gemeente tot Amsterdam den 
24 mai 1848 (SAA, 811, 20). 
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the deacons Lugt and Hulshoff for a party they had thrown for the women in 
January.?? In 1850 Tetje confesses that she is bored and old, and annoying when 
in pain: "It is true many women share // In much pain and grief // Then they 
are bothersome and annoying."^? 

Next to this humble and self-critical description on the part of the women, 
the image of the deacons and deaconesses is overwhelmingly positive. They 
are described in 1784 as good gentlemen, faithful, virtuous, wise, tenderly 
caring, righteous, well-meaning, a source of welfare and virtue, worthy of glory 
and free of self-interest, aversion, rage and hate. In 1835 the board existed of 
dignified men and noble women, wise, loving, humane, generous and caring 
deacons. They were still noble and dignified in 1849 and full of noble benevo- 
lence and mildness as well. 

The abundant gratitude from the sisters forms the main theme of all 
the poems. In 1784 they thank God for creating love in the compassionate 
hearts of people, for His blessing of the Home and for giving them this 
wonderful board. They then add that in accord with their duty they also 
thank the board, which, next to God, provides for their welfare. Because 
the elderly sisters can never repay the deacons for everything they do for 
them, they beg the Lord to bless the deacons forever. Thanks to the board 
which provides them with shelter, clothes and food, with wise government 
and works of love, the sisters will not become strangers to virtue. Various 
poems express the idea that a grateful heart can encourage charity to grow, and 
can plead to God for the welfare of its benefactors. In 1835 the sisters pro- 
claimed their happiness for receiving a festive meal to celebrate the 75th anni- 
versary of the Home, by poetically affirming that roses blossom at all times, 
even in the wintertime of life. They promise to show their warm thanks 
by obedience and virtue and by modifying themselves to be worthy of the 
joy of heaven, so that they could stammer their praise about the deacons 
before God's throne. 

The poem written in 1848 in honour of Mr Lugt's appointment as deacon 
is the only poem in which we might read some mild criticism or at least 
disappointment. ^While this time a festive meal has not been given to the 


48 Hartelijke dankbetuiging der oude vrouwen aan de edele Heeren Regenten van 't 
Oudevrouwenhuis der Doopsgesinden in Amsterdam Hulshof en de Heer Lugt voor het aan 
de Oude Vrouwen geschonken feest den 31 January 1849 (SAA 811, 163). 

49 _ “tIs waar veel oude vrouwen deelen // in velerleij pijn en smart // Dan sijn sij lastig 
en vervelen” Welkomst aan de Weledle Heer Jan Lugt als President Regent van 't Oude 
Vrouwenhuis der Doopsgesinden, Amsterdam 30 january 1850 (SAA 811, 20). 
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elderly people,’ as it immediately says in the first sentence, “even so we are 
liberated from many troubles and heavy burdens.”5° The usual thankfulness 
fills the rest of the stanzas. Eight months later, however, the board did organise 
a party for the elderly women after all. This was, of course, sufficient to be com- 
memorated in a poem in which cleverly no reference was made to any possible 
prior disappointment, nor to the fact that the festivities had been cancelled at 
first: “A heartfelt thanks for this big treat, // given to us in this hall, // this party 
made the old people cheerful, // they didn’t expect anything because these 
times // force everyone to be economical.””! The abundance of gratitude had 
returned and the deacons were the great benefactors again. 

Clearly visible in the poems is the (self) image of the elderly woman as a 
child. When in 1834 the anniversary party was postponed because seven 
women had died prior to the celebration, the deacon Hingst explained the 
postponement by saying that “sadness and joy won't go together in one family.” 
In all the poems from the nineteenth century the image of the deacon as a 
father is prominent. “Oh fathers, accept our stammered thanks in grace; // 
mothers, your tender love brings a grateful tear to the eye,’ the poem says 
when eventually the party was held in 1835, of course with a festive meal.5? 
The 1848 welcome-poem for deacon Lugt says: “Welcome and enjoy our 
complete trust, // for we will regard you as father from now on. // In that way 
your care will produce the desired fruits, // so that there will be no reason to 
complain about us, // for we wish to obey the rules.’53 And in 1850 the poet 
writes that the board always wants to shield the elderly women from many 
misfortunes “as beloved children 253 


50 “Schoon tans aan de oude lien geen feestmaal wort gegeven // Tog sijn wij van veel sorg 
en swaren last onheven.’ Hartelijke welkomstgroet aan den Heer Lugt (see above, n. 47) 
(SAA, 811, 20). 

51 “Hebt hartlijk dank voor 't ruim onthaal // Aan ons geschonken op dees zaal // Dat feest 
kon de oude lien verblijden // Die niets verwagten daar de tijden // Elk noopt en dwingt 
tot spaarzaamheid.” Hartelijke dankbetuiging der oude vrouwen (see above, n. 48) (SAA 
8u, 163). 

52 “Neem ons staamlend danken vaders neem ’t tog in gunste aan // Moeders, uwe Teedre 
liefde brengt in't oog een dankbre traan.” Dankbetoon der Oude Vrouwen (see above, n. 46) 
(SAA 811, 162). 

53 “Weest hartlijk welkom en geniet ons vol vertrouwen // Daar wij van nu af aan als vader 
uw aanschouwen // So sal ook uw sorg gewenschte vruchten dragen // Dat nimmer iets 
bestond om over ons te klagen // Wij wenschen van ons kant ook naar de wet te horen.” 
Hartelijke welkomstgroet aan den Heer Lugt (see above, n. 47) (SAA, 811, 20). 

54 . Welkomstaan de Weledle Heer Jan Lugt (see above, n. 49) (SAA 8n, 20). 
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Conclusion 


The image of elderly women as children might reflect the fact that these 
women were completely dependent on the care of others, financially as well as 
physically. This dependency is also clearly visible in the way the elderly women 
portrayed themselves as weak, old, poor and worn out. They needed to be 
sheltered, clothed and fed like children. Besides that, the deacons also had 
moral authority over the women, like parents over children. The residents of 
the Home were supposed to behave in accordance with the teachings of the 
Doopsgezind church, because they were not merely part of this congregation, 
but also dependent on it. The moral example for these women was set by the 
board members themselves for, as a result of their charitable efforts, they could 
claim to be the role model of virtue. 

We conclude by returning to the original question: were these elderly 
Doopsgezind women grumpy or not? The ideal image of these elderly women 
maintained by the deacons as described in their rules and speeches does not 
allow for grumpiness. The women themselves sometimes mention being 
grumpy and ask forgiveness for this bad behaviour. They do this for two rea- 
sons: on the one hand they can praise their benefactors even more for their 
mildness towards these moody sisters. By making themselves look bad, they 
make the deacons look even better. On the other hand, they request, and 
thereby in a way demand from the deacons some understanding and consider- 
ation for their situation, for most of their moods were caused by pain and 
discomfort. This occasional poetry therefore not only puts the women firmly in 
their places, but also the deacons and deaconesses. And with a little bit of luck, 
it even brought them an extra festive meal ... 


CHAPTER 15 


The Trouble with Marrying Prussian Lutheran Boys 
The End of Exogamous Marriages in the Mennonite Community in the 
Polish Vistula Delta, 1713-1808 


Mark Jantzen 
Introduction 


On the night of September 14, 1723, soldiers from Lt. General von Wuthenau’s 
Dragoon Regiment raided the Mennonite settlement in the Tilsit/Sovetsk low- 
lands along the Neman or Memel River in the kingdom of Prussia. The soldiers 
were seeking to impress tall men for service in the king’s Potsdam Guards, 
known as the Lange Kerls or “Tall Lads.” A great deal of violence was used in the 
process of kidnapping recruits. Men had tobacco rubbed in their noses and 
their beard hairs plucked. Women old and young were threatened with rape. 
The soldiers smashed in windows. Blood flowed.! About a half dozen men were 
taken, but only two names are known to us, Paul Jans and George Grubert.? 
They were held three days in prison in Kónigsberg without food and water in 
an unsuccessful attempt to force them to accept military service. Grubert, 
along with several others, was sent on to the king in Potsdam for a personal 
inspection. There one man apparently accepted military service while all the 
others were released following strenuous efforts by the Mennonite congrega- 
tional leadership.? 


1 Christopher Clark, Iron Kingdom: The Rise and Fall of Prussia, 1600-1947 (Cambridge, MA, 
2006), pp. 95-97; Gordon Craig, The Politics of the Prussian Army, 1640—1945 (Oxford, 1955), 
pp. 8-12; and Isaac von Dühren, Geschichte der Märtyrer oder kurze historische Nachricht von 
den Verfolgungen der Mennoniten (Winnipeg, 1939), pp. 182-184. 

2 Specifics vary. Heinrich Donner listed six men who all went to Potsdam, Chronik von Heinrich 
Donner (Allmersbach, 1996), p. 7. Horst Penner listed the number as five and spelled Paul Jans 
as Paul Janus, Die ost- und westpreußischen Mennoniten in ihren religiösen und sozialen Leben 
in ihren kulturellen und wirtschaftlichen Leistungen, 2 vols. (Weierhof and Kirchheimbolanden, 
1978-1987), 1: 219-220, 394, n. 7. Von Dühren, Geschichte der Märtyrer (see above, n. 1), 
pp. 182-184) spells Paul Jans as Paul Johns. Erich Randt has the last name as Jans, Die Mennoniten 
in Ostpreußen und Litauen bis zum Jahre 1772 (PhD diss., Königsberg University, 1912), p. 32. 
Since Randt's research was based on contemporary documents, I have used his spelling. 

3 Randt Die Mennoniten in Ostpreußen (see above, n. 2), pp. 30-36; Wilhelm Mannhardt, 
Die Wehrfreiheit der altpreufsischen Mennoniten (Marienburg, 1863), 18-119. 
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Particularly significant for later developments was the fact that until 
1717 Jans had been a Lutheran and Grubert even more recently than that. 
Thus these two men had become Mennonites at most merely six years before 
the raid. The settlement itself was not much older, dating back only to 1713. 
Expulsion orders in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had cleared the 
Duchy of Prussia of Mennonites, but they had been able to settle there in the 
eighteenth century due to the generous offer of King Frederick I who in 17u 
invited Mennonites who were being expelled from Switzerland to settle in his 
plague-ravaged Prussian territory. Most went to the Palatinate or Pennsylvania 
instead, but his offer of land did attract poorer Mennonites from the Vistula 
River valley. Included in this migration were a number of Lutheran hired hands 
who followed their employers. Then, in 1717, during a religious revival, several 
of them, including Paul Jans, joined the recently formed Mennonite congrega- 
tion. Others like George Grubert converted in the following years. References 
to marriages are sketchy as women are rarely mentioned in the sources, but 
undoubtedly part of this conversion process involved former Lutherans marry- 
ing Mennonite women.* 

This episode brought Mennonites to the attention of King Frederick William 
I in the most unfavourable light. Where his father had valued settlers and tax- 
payers, he valued soldiers. The integration of former Lutherans into the 
Mennonite community was costing him soldiers. With his famous comment, 
“I cannot abide such useless worms that refuse to become soldiers,” the king 
ordered their expulsion. Approximately 600 Mennonites thus became refugees 
in early June 1724. Many had connections to the Thiensdorf/Jezioro congrega- 
tion south of Elbing/Elblag and thus most of the group was able to settle there 
(seeMap15.1).Someeventuallyfoundedanew congregation at Tragheimerweide/ 
Barcice. Financial aid was secured from Dutch congregations as well as from the 
congregations in Hamburg and Danzig. The poorest forty families ended up 
returning to the Kingdom of Prussia several years later when a local nobleman 
was able to secure permission for them to do so. In 1732, however, that protection 
was revoked when Frederick William again ordered all Mennonites expelled, 
this time to be replaced by Protestants being exiled from Catholic Salzburg.$ 


4 The initial settlement is described in Randt, Die Mennoniten in Ostpreußen (see above, n. 2), 
pp. 1-30. The revival and the list of converts from 1717 and later are in Penner, Die Mennoniten 
(see above, n. 2), 1: 218-219, 394-395. See also H. Quiring, "Lithuania," Global Anabaptist 
Mennonite Encyclopedia Online (hereafter: GAMEO). 

5 "Ich will eine solche Schelm-Nation nicht haben, die nicht Soldaten werden können.” Randt, 
Die Mennoniten in Ostpreußen (see above, n. 2), p. 33. 

6 Mack Walker, The Salzburg Transaction: Expulsion and Redemption in Eighteenth-Century 
Germany (Ithaca, 1992), pp. 86-87; Penner, Die Mennoniten (see above, n. 2), 1: 224-225. 
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MAP 15.1 The Vistula Delta 
USED BY PERMISSION. WILLIAM SCHROEDER AND HELMUT T. HUEBERT, 
MENNONITE HISTORICAL ATLAS (WINNIPEG, 1996) 


The Kingdom of Prussia was emptied of Mennonites, creating another wave of 
refugees who returned to the Vistula River valley. A small number even found 
refuge for a few years in the Netherlands.” 


7 Quiring, “Lithania,’ GAMEO (see above, n. 4). A handful of Mennonites rode out the storm in 
Kónigsberg or returned soon afterwards. 
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The trauma of these double expulsions created a strong fear among 
Mennonites that correlated living in Prussian lands, accepting converts and 
exile. Thus, when the Vistula Delta became part of Prussia in 1772 following 
the first Partition of Poland, anxiety over conversions was transferred from the 
former refugees to many of the Mennonites long settled in the area. In this 
context, the main form of conversion involved exogamous marriages between 
Lutherans and Mennonites. In addition, since provincial law on mixed 
marriages required boys to be raised in the religion of their fathers and girls in 
the religion of their mothers, the status of boys with Lutheran fathers and 
Mennonite mothers especially touched the most sensitive nerve of the Prussian 
state, the issue of military service. Mennonite fears of persecution were not 
unfounded, as over the next three decades the Prussian government regulated 
and restricted inter-confessional marriages. 

With the Mennonite Edict of 1789 the state in fact made it impossible 
for children from mixed marriages to ever become Mennonites. Mennonite 
disquiet over accepting converts soon moved even the most open group to ban 
any exogamous marriages, bringing church doctrine in line with the new law. 
From regulating the confession of children of mixed marriages, the state in 
1801 went on to make it impossible for single female Mennonite property 
owners to marry at all if they wished to remain Mennonite. This regulatory 
attack was ultimately aimed at creating a class of compliant Mennonite males 
who would serve in the military. Such specific targeting of Mennonite women 
as the weakest link in Mennonite society played an important role in creating 
the 1803 migration that founded the Molotschna colony in New South Russia 
(now Ukraine) and was in fact the largest outward movement in the commu- 
nity’s history until 1945. The image of Mennonite women in government 
decrees and regulations was not significantly differentiated from that of 
Mennonite men. Both were equally pernicious and useless. Women, however, 
were seen as easier to deprive of their previously held rights. 


Frisian Squabbles over Mixed Marriages 


The memory of the expulsions of the 1720s and 30s was kept alive in the Vistula 
Delta with the reestablishment of a Mennonite settlement in the 1750s near 
Tilsit. A new king, Frederick II, like his grandfather, valued taxpayers more 
than soldiers and promised Mennonites tolerance. The new congregation that 
emerged had no Elder of its own, a sign that only poorer members had moved 
there. They remained dependent on Elders from their congregations of origin 
in the Vistula area for baptisms and communion until 1769. Then they were 
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allowed to elect their own Elder on the condition that they accept the teach- 
ings of the immigrants’ home churches, which were Montau/Matawy near 
Graudenz/Grudziadz, Schónsee/Sosnowka near Culm/Chetmno, Thiensdorf/ 
Jezioro near Elbing and Tragheimerweide/Barcice near Stuhm/Sztum (see 
Map 15.2). The new congregation was explicitly required to refuse new mem- 
bers from outside the church. Thus mixed marriages were now banned as part 
of church doctrine.® 

Forbidding converts and mixed marriages was not a new doctrine for all 
Mennonites in the Vistula River valley. One group, the Flemish, had long 
done so. Another group, the Frisians, had not and it was this latter group that 
had supplied the settlers to the Kingdom of Prussia. Mennonites since the 
1560s had split into several factions with the division between “Frisians” and 
“Flemish” being the most serious. At the heart of the dispute were theological 
differences over how strictly to apply the ban — for example, if spouses must 
shun their excommunicated mates. By 1590 the Danzig congregation was 
irrevocably divided into a Frisian group that applied the ban more leniently 
and a larger Flemish group whose banning practices were more rigorous. 
The schism spread to all other Mennonite settlements in the area.? 

Frisian and Flemish disagreements on mixed marriages had grown out of 
the two communities’ differing stance on the ban. The Flemish understood an 
individual's commitment to the church to take precedence over one's commit- 
ment to a spouse. They initially required members to shun banned spouses, 
neither eating nor sleeping with them.!? By corollary then, marrying someone 
outside the church was not permissible since it indicated a willingness to put 
one’s spouse before one’s church. Flemish members who married outside the 
faith were therefore themselves irrevocably banned. 


8 This measure was meant to protect the Prussian congregation from renewed conflict with 
military recruiters, but also had the effect of imposing a one-sided solution to a controver- 
sial issue. Berlin, Geheimes Staatsarchiv Preussischer Kulturbesitz (GStA), Hauptabteilung 
(HA) 11, West Preussen (wP), Materien (M), Titel (Tit.) 109, no. 1, vol. 2, fol. 156v. 

9 Hermann Gottlieb Mannhardt, The Danzig Mennonite Church: Its Origin and History from 
1569-1919, trans. Victor G. Doerksen, eds. Mark Jantzen and John D. Thiesen (1919; repr. 
North Newton, Ks, 2007), pp. 47-51; Cornelius Krahn, Dutch Anabaptism: Origin, Spread, 
Life, and Thought, 1450-1600 (The Hague, 1968), pp. 213-214; and "Die Aeltesten der 
Westpreußischen Mennoniten-Gemeinden, Glaubenbekenntnis der Mennoniten in 
Preußen (Marienburg, 1895), 3-4. 

10 According to Christian Neff this practice ended in the eighteenth century, so although it 
helps explain the origins of the Flemish prohibition on mixed marriages, this aspect of 
church discipline was no longer enforced, C. Neff and H.S. Bender, “Marital Avoidance,” 
GAMEO (see above, n. 4). 
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Frisian Mennonites general banned their members who entered into 
mixed marriages. They were willing, however, to allow the non-Mennonite 
spouse to join the church after marriage or in some cases to readmit the 
Mennonite spouse alone. Although maintaining a stance of disapproval, 
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Frisians nonetheless made it possible for those in mixed marriages who did 
not mind alittle public humiliation to remain members of their congregations. 
That practice, however, was called into question by Prussian impressment 
tactics that particularly denied military exemptions to Mennonite converts. 

The controversy over converts flared up in 1779 when Heinrich Niesche's 
daughter announced her desire to be baptised in the Thiensdorf congregation, 
the very congregation that had accepted the 1720s refugees from the Kingdom 
of Prussia. Niesche's wife was Catholic and the daughter had been baptised as 
an infant in accordance with the law. Proceeding cautiously, the Thiensdorf 
leadership required her to secure governmental permission for her to be bap- 
tised as an adult, which the family was able to obtain. Elder Jacob Siebert then 
suggested accepting her on the basis of her Catholic baptism in order to avoid 
breaking the established churches' taboo against re-baptising. Preachers 
Johann Sperling and Johann Pauls thought she should be baptised in the 
Mennonite church, a position in keeping with Mennonite teachings and tradi- 
tion. They appealed for assistance to Heinrich Donner, Elder of the Frisian 
Orlofferfelde congregation in the Vistula Delta H 

Donner felt strongly that Mennonites should not recognise the baptisms of 
other churches. At a meeting with the Thiensdorf leadership he revealed his 
plan to baptise his Lutheran maid on Pentecost. In addition he wanted to 
baptise two girls, Anna Maria and Sara Wichert, as well as an unnamed boy 
from marriages of Mennonite men to Lutheran women." Since the Thiensdorf 
congregation would not be alone in baptising a member of an established 
church, they agreed to go ahead with the Niesche baptism, despite many 
misgivings.’ A similar situation in the Tragheimerweide congregation at about 
the same time nearly split that congregation when opponents of the baptisms 
feared expulsion.!* 

Jacob Siebert, the Elder of the Thiensdorf congregation, died in 1783 
before the conflict was definitively settled.!? His son Hans hoped to succeed 
him as Elder and began an election campaign that mixed elements of 


11 Gdańsk, Archiwum Państwowe w Gdańsku (APG), Sygnatur 836 (Jeziernik/Schónsee), 
no. 1, Heinrich Donner, Pamietnik, 16; Donner, Chronik von Heinrich Donner (see above, 
n. 2), p. 26; and GStA, HA 11, WP, M, Tit. 109, no. 1, vol. 2 (see above, n. 8), fol. 156r. 

12 GStA, HA 11, WP, M, Tit. 109, no. 1, vol. 1 (see above, n. 8), fol. 232, Aug. 23, 1780. 

13 Donner, Pamietnik (see above, n. 11), 16-17. It is not entirely clear if the Thiensdorf 
baptism then actually happened. 

14 Horst Penner, Die Mennoniten (see above, n. 2), 1: 225, H. Penner, “Tragheimerweide,’ 
GAMEO (see above, n. 4). 

15 ` Donner, Chronik von Heinrich Donner (see above, n. 2), p. 31. 
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personal ambition with theological disputation. The main opposition leader 
in the Thiensdorf congregation, preacher Johann Sperling, was a close ally of 
Heinrich Donner. Sperling and much of the congregational leadership 
opposed electing a new Elder as long as the issue of mixed marriages 
remained unsettled, but Stefan Kerber, Elder of the Schónsee congregation, 
supported Hans Siebert. On July 30, 1784, Kerber presided over an election 
boycotted by most of the Thiensdorf leadership. The membership backed 
Siebert, who won the vote by a wide margin.!6 

Lingering controversy in 1788 over the legitimacy of Hans Siebert’s election 
as Elder caused the Thiensdorf congregation to complain to the government 
about Donner's “proselytism.” The country administrator ordered a complete 
review of the affair, which in turn involved the courts!’ In February 1789 the 
final court report on this controversy affirmed the right of Mennonites to 
accept and baptise children of mixed marriages as an important principle of 
religious freedom. Because West Prussian provincial law required the religious 
affiliation of sons to follow that of their fathers and daughters to follow their 
mothers' faith, the court mandated that the Mennonites seek governmental 
permission before baptising children who were of the same sex as the non- 
Mennonite parent.!® 

The court also validated Hans Siebert's election as Elder as part of its ruling. 
Dissidents in the Thiensdorf congregation refused to accept this part of the 
ruling and formed their own congregation. In 1791 the government supervised 
the schism of the Thiensdorf congregation. Four-fifths of the congregation 
remained with Elder Hans Siebert, while the remaining fifth, about 400 people, 
constituted a congregation in nearby Markushof/Markusy under their new 
Elder, Johann Sperling.? Thus by 1791 all Flemish congregations and all but 
three of the Frisian congregations — Orlofferfelde, Danzig and Markushof - for- 
bade mixed marriages. For the Frisians this shift in theology and practice was a 
direct result of the earlier expulsions from the Kingdom of Prussia and contin- 
ued fear of the Prussian administration. 


16 Ibid., p. 33; Donner, Pamietnik (see above, n. 11), 57-62; and GStA, HA 11, WP, M, Tit. 109, 
no. 1, vol. 2 (see above, n. 8), fols. 175-176. 

17 The court's verdict and report is in GStA, HA 11, WP, M, Tit. 109, no. 1, vol. 2, fols. 152-180. 
See also. Donner, Chronik von Heinrich Donner (see above, n. 2), p. 38; and Donner, 
Pamietnik (see above, n. 11), 94-95. 

18 _ GStA, HA 11, WP, M, Tit. 109, no. 1, vol. 2 (see above, n. 8), fols. 173-174. 

19 A. Driedger and N.P. van der Zijpp, "Markushof" cAMEO (see above, n. 4). For Heinrich 
Donner's caustic comments on this entire process, see Donner, Chronik von Heinrich 
Donner (see above, n. 2), pp. 32-34, 36, 38 and 40-46. 
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The Mennonite Edict of 1789 


Prussian policy changed again when a new king, Frederick William II, ascended 
the throne in 1786. Unlike his uncle, Frederick II, who was agnostic and hostile 
to organised religion, the new king wanted to support the state church and 
Christian orthodoxy. Prussian regulations on religion was given a general over- 
haul and included a call in 1788 by the king to review the kingdom's Mennonite 
policy, a move triggered in part by the onset of migration to Russia that year.?0 

Johann Christoph Wóllner was appointed Minister of Culture in July 1788.?! 
During his first week in office he had the king promulgate an Edict on the 
Religious Constitution of the Prussian States. Wóllner's edict was aimed at 
eliminating Enlightenment-inspired rationalist theology from Prussia's pul- 
pits. Along the way he also set clearly defined boundaries for the established 
churches — Reformed, Lutheran and Roman Catholic — and for the tolerated 
sects — Jews, Moravian Brethren, Mennonites and Hussites. Included in these 
boundaries was an absolute prohibition on proselytising.?? 

Frederick William II's order to review the Mennonites’ status resulted in 
an Edict that sought to support and protect the state church. In addition to 
imposing new church taxes on Mennonites,? the Edict construed allowing 
non-Mennonite spouses and their children to join the Mennonite church as a 
pernicious form of proselytism. Such conversions were cast as a great danger 
to the state for they opened a new avenue of escape from military service. 


20 Mark Jantzen, At Home in Germany? The Mennonites of the Vistula Delta and the 
Construction of a German National Identity, 1772-1880 (PhD diss., University of Notre 
Dame, 2002), pp. 64-74. 

21 ` Wéllner’s leadership role in the Rosicrucian Order made him a controversial figure, 
Gilbert Stanhope, A Mystic on the Prussian Throne: Frederick William II (London, 1912), 
pp. 130-131, 141-142 and 176-177. Hans-Joachim Neumann, Friedrich Wilhelm II: Preußen 
unter den Rosenkreuzen (Berlin, 1997), pp. 1243142, sought to rehabilitate Wóllner as more 
than just a religious fanatic or charlatan. 

22 For a good, brief review of Wóllner's edict and its impact, see J.F. Gerhard Goeters, 
"Bekenntnis und Staatskirchenrecht: Das Wóllnersche Edikt (1788) und das Allgemeine 
Preußische Landrecht (1794),” in Die Geschichte der Evangelischen Kirche der Union, eds. 
J.F. Gerhard Goeters and Joachim Rogge 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1992-4), 1: 46-51. Historian Karl 
Epstein defended the aims of the Edict, The Genesis of German Conservatism (Princeton, 
1966), pp. 142-153. The Edict itself is reprinted in Walther Hubatsch, Geschichte der 
Evangelischen Kirche Ostpreussens 3 vols. (Göttingen, 1968), 3: 254-259. 

23 Mark Jantzen, “Creating Proper Citizens: Prussian Taxation Policies toward Mennonites, 
1773-1927; in Taxation, State, and Civil Society in Germany and the United States from the 
18th to the 20th Century, eds. Alexander Nützenadel and Christoph Strupp (Baden-Baden, 
2007), 99-112. 
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This new attitude became apparent already during the 1789 recruitment sea- 
son when recruiters took in two Mennonites with Lutheran wives, Hans Penner 
and Lenert Hamm. Penner was a member of Donner’s congregation, although 
under the ban for marrying a Lutheran. Donner certified that Penner was 
eligible to re-join the congregation, thereby securing his release from the 
military. 

Hamm was a member of the Flemish Greater Delta congregation and also 
under the ban. His congregation, however, would not accept him back, so the 
military kept him in custody. The Flemish leadership hoped Donner would 
take Hamm into the Orlofferfelde congregation, but Donner refused to get 
involved, hoping in turn the Flemish would soften their stance. Cornelius 
Warkentin, a Flemish Preacher, certified Hamm finally asa potential Mennonite 
for another congregation, but not his own. This technicality satisfied the 
military and they released Hamm after giving him a “thorough beating.”+ 

The Mennonite Edict of 1789 remained the legal foundation of Mennonite 
life in Prussia until its repeal in 1874.75 Its provisions took precedence over the 
General Civil Code and were incorporated into West Prussian provincial law. 
The controversy over mixed marriages and the election in the Thiensdorf 
congregation found its way into paragraph (§)10, which forbade children of 
mixed marriages from joining the Mennonite church.” The Edict linked restric- 
tions on property rights, mixed marriages and church taxes to Mennonites' 
failure to serve as soldiers. What had been disparate policies on Mennonites 


24 Donner, Pamietnik (see above, n. 1), 97-98. Donner, Chronik von Heinrich Donner 
(see above, n. 2), pp. 41-42. 

25 One hundred copies of the Edict were printed and distributed to various government 
officials, GStA, HA 11, WP, M, Tit. 109, no. 1, vol. 2 (see above, n. 8), fol. 258. 

26  $10:"In accordance with true tolerance all of our subjects shall continue to be allowed to 
convert unhindered to the Mennonite faith. If the convert, however, comes from a class of 
inhabitants who are liable for military service according to the state and provincial laws, 
and this individual is seeking to escape this obligation by converting, he will be required 
to provide a substitute who would otherwise not be liable for military service at his own 
cost for the duration of his original obligation. In the case the substitute deserts, he will 
be required to find another. The same shall apply to all male descendants of those con- 
verts to the Mennonite faith who were liable for military service. Concerning the children 
of mixed marriages of a male or female Mennonite with other Christians, they shall be 
raised in the faith of their non-Mennonite parent, since according to the principles of 
most Mennonite pastors they do not belong to the Mennonite congregation." Translated 
by the author from Max Bar, Westpreussen unter Friedrich dem Grossen, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 
1909), 2: 385-386. Also reprinted in Mannhardt, Wehrfreiheit (see above, n. 3), pp.131-132 
and Karl Leman, Provinzialrecht der Provinz Westpreufsen, vol. 2, bk. 2 (Leipzig, 1832), 184. 
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were now united into a coherent whole, thus regulating marriages was 
part of a broader policy to punish Mennonites for their refusal to serve in the 
military. 


The Declaration of 1801 


Revolutionary events in France posited the question of what changes might be 
prudent and necessary for Prussia. A new king, Frederick William III, initiated 
modest reforms in November 1797 upon his accession to the throne in order to 
increase military recruitment yields. He ordered cantons that had experienced 
significant population growth since their creation in 1733 to decrease the 
percent of foreign mercenaries serving in their regiments. As a result an 
additional 13,000 Prussian subjects were conscripted.27 

In 1799 military recruitment officers therefore scrutinized Mennonite 
exemptions more intensely. In the Marienburg area they required every father 
to appear at the mustering to confirm the Mennonite pedigree of his sons and 
hired help. They discovered a number of Mennonites who did not qualify for 
exemption under the provisions of the 1789 Edict, since they were the offspring 
of mixed marriages.?® As the main proponent among Mennonites of allowing 
such marriages, Heinrich Donner investigated the accusations and subse- 
quently petitioned the king to waive military service for nine young men. 
He pointed out that all "subjects until now have been allowed to convert to the 
Mennonite religion without restriction." Furthermore some of the mixed mar- 
riages in question were entered into “during Polish times,’ so that declaring 
these sons liable for military service was, according to Donner, doubly unfair.?? 
The king granted an exemption since only nine men were involved.?? Given 


27 Curt Jany, Geschichte der Preußischen Armee von 15. Jahrhundert bis 1914, 2nd ed., 4 vols. 
(Repr., Osnabrück, 1967), 3: 371-372. 

28 | Mannhardt, Wehrfreiheit (see above, n. 3), pp. 147-148. GStA, HA II, WP, M, Tit. 109, no. 1, 
vol. 3 (see above, n. 8), fol. 106, Marienwerder, Oct. 25, 1799, in which the Cabinet reported 
the findings of General Lieutenant von Hanstein to Berlin. The General accused the 
young men of converting only to escape military service. 

29 Ibid. fol. 109, Sept. 4, 1799, Heinrich Donner and Dirck Tiessen, Elder of the Flemish 
Mennonite Congregation in the Vistula Delta (Grofs Werder Gemeinde), to the king. 
Mannhardt, Wehrfreiheit (see above, n. 3), p. 148. 

30 GStA, HA 11, WP, M, Tit. 109, no. 1, vol. 3 (see above, n. 8), fol. 128, Charlottenburg, June 20, 
1800, Frederick William III to the General Directory and to the War Cabinet. See also 
Donner's comments on these events, Chronik von Heinrich Donner (see above, n. 2), 
pp. 59-60; and W. Mannhardt, Wehrfreiheit (see above, n. 3), pp. 148-149. 
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that the fathers were Mennonites, it was only the provisions of $10 in the Edict 
of 1789 that made them now legally *non-Mennonites."?! 

During an inspection trip in 1801 to West Prussia, Baron Fredrich Leopold 
von Schroetter, the minister in the General Directory responsible for East and 
West Prussia, heard numerous grievances against Mennonites from their 
Lutheran neighbours related to their military exemption. Schroetter's solution 
was to suggest creating two classes of Mennonites, those with limited property 
rights who were exempt from military service and those with full rights and 
no exemption. Those who had acquired land recently or did so in the future 
would generally lose their exemption. This tactic of dividing groups resistant 
to military service into those who serve and those who do not had been effec- 
tively implemented to squash resistance to the draft in rural Danzig territory 
following its acquisition in 1793 as part of the Second Partition of Poland.?? 
In addition, this policy would move forward the reform project of creating 
more soldiers. 

Frederick William III agreed with the proposal to create a class of military 
Mennonites who had acquired new property.?? After some confusion over how 
this new regulation was to be implemented, the king intervened in the debate 
among his ministers to clarify that *only current Mennonite property owners 
and their legal male descendants" could keep their property with exemption 
status.?^ Thus two legal classes of Mennonites were created when "the 
Declaration concerning the Edict of July 30, 1789 and the related § 28 of the 
Cantonal Regulation of February 12, 1792, Regarding the Ability of Mennonites 
to Acquire Property" was promulgated on December 17, 1801.25 

The Declaration sought to reduce total Mennonite property holdings by 
limiting Mennonite property transfers from fathers to sons. Paragraph four of 
the Declaration denied Mennonites who wished to remain exempt from 
military service the right to purchase property.3 Paragraphs six and seven 


31  GStA, HA II, WP, M, Tit. 109, no. 1, vol. 3 (see above, n. 8), fols. 129-130. Tiegenhagen, 
May 28, 1800, Petition of Jacob Schróter, Arnold Fransen and Jacob Friessen. 

32 Jantzen, At Home in Germany? (see above, n. 20), pp. 86-92 and 11-122. 

33 GStA, HA II, WP, M, Tit. 109, no. 1, vol. 3 (see above, n. 8), fol. 220, Potsdam, Nov. 9, 1801, 
Frederick William III to Ministers Goldbeck, Schroetter and Goltz. 

34 Ibid. fol. 244, Potsdam, Dec. 1, 1801, note of Royal Counselor Beyme, emphasis in the 
original. 

35 Reprinted in Leman, Provinzialrecht Westpreußen, vol. 2, bk. 2 (see above, n. 26), p. 476. 

36 ` Thecantonalregulation of 1792 had stipulated in $28 that Mennonites, Jews and Moravian 
Brethren were exempt from military service. This exemption excluded Jews and Moravian 
Brethren from buying property while Mennonites could only acquire property under the 
stipulations of the 1789 Edict. Since the Edict was being reinterpreted by the Declaration, 
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made clear that only direct male descendants of current Mennonite property 
owners would be allowed to keep both their property and their exemption. 
Enforcement of the 1801 Declaration mandated the certification of all 
Mennonite property. Starting in 1802 all Mennonite acquisitions of property, 
even from other Mennonites, required a permit, and currently owned 
Mennonite property was registered as well. These actions created a clearly 
defined set of “Mennonite property.” Owning or residing on such property 
became the second condition, along with church membership in good stand- 
ing, which released Mennonites from liability to military service.3” 

High mortality rates, however, meant that women as widows headed roughly 
8 percent of Mennonite families? Families that only had daughters and 
no sons would also have been common. The West Prussian Cabinet observed 
that the Declaration contradicted provincial law in its treatment of 
Mennonite widows. Provincial law considered women joint property 
owners with their husbands who became full owners upon the husband’s 
death. A new husband acquired a share of the property by virtue of marrying 
the widow.?? This discrimination against female property owners was 
deliberate policy, as one official noted it might be “better to try to hinder 
marriage...by requiring the land to change to being non-exempt if the widow 
remarries.’4° 

Property-owning Mennonite women thus could not give their grooms 
access to military exemption. The act of a Mennonite woman marrying a 
Lutheran man was now construed as an illegal attempt to acquire exempt 
status. Such a marriage could proceed only if the groom accepted liability for 
military service.*! This interpretation had the effect of stripping female 


notice was served here that the cantonal regulation of 1792 was also being revised in this 
point. The Cantonal Regulation of Feb. 12, 1792 is reprinted in Eugen von Frauenholz, ed., 
Entwicklungsgeschichte des Deutschen Heerwesens, 5 vols. (Munich, 1935-41), 4: 309-336. 
Despite the lengthy list of exemptions, it represented an attempt to close loopholes keep- 
ing Prussian subjects out of the army, Jany, Geschichte der Preußischen Armee (see above, 
n. 27), 3:187-193. 

37 GStA, HA 11, WP, M, Tit. 109, no. 1, vol. 3 (see above, n. 8), fol. 251, Berlin, Schroetter, 
Dec. 20, 1801; ibid., vol. 4, fol. 46, Marienwerder, West Prussian Cabinet, March 19, 1802; 
and fol. 112, Berlin, Schroetter to Goldbeck, Nov. 15, 1802. 

38 While no comprehensive figures are available for the time period around 1800, the 
detailed census of 1776 listed 217 out of 2,775 Mennonites families as being led by widows, 
Penner, Die Mennoniten (see above, n. 2), 1: 414-467. 

39  GStA, HA II, WP, M, Tit. 109, no. 1, vol. 4 (see above, n. 8), fols. 49v-50, March 19, 1802. 

40 Ibid. fol. 5o, March 19, 1802, Proposal of West Prussian Cabinet. 

41 Ibid, fol. 105. 
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Mennonite property owners of their rights or forcing them out of their 
religious community. 

Heinrich Donner responded to the Declaration with anger and despair. 
"Through this Edict we will be so restricted in property ownership that it will 
not be long until many Mennonites will have to serve and become soldiers. 
May God assist us with his mercy"? In his diary he noted that the decree 
“not only restricted our means of livelihood, our religious freedom has been 
stolen as well.43 

The 1801 Declaration also provoked a response from rank-and-file 
Mennonites. Under its stipulations they could not hope to pass on both their 
religious heritage and any kind of economic future to more than one son. 
Instead of becoming soldiers or impoverishing their children, some Mennonites 
considered a third option, that of following the earlier path of emigration to 
Russia. 

Changes in Russian colonization policies around 1800 added a significant 
pull factor to emigration from the Vistula Delta, guaranteeing religious free- 
dom and providing better economic support.^^ In a letter of August 22, 1802, 
State Counsellor Samuel Contenius, the Russian official charged with oversight 
of colonists, informed Cornelius Warkentin, Elder of the Mennonite congrega- 
tion of Heubuden, of the possibilities for Mennonite settlers to acquire a 
large tract of land along a tributary of the Molochnaia River near Orekhov.*5 
The news of renewed Mennonite emigration reached Berlin by December. 

Initially government officials welcomed the Mennonites departure 
since these "people do not belong to the productive class nor to those who 
defend the state 22 Because enforcing the new Mennonite policy was so 
important, linked as it was to a general reduction in categories of military 
exemptions, the first forty families were quickly given exit permits, a marked 
contrast to the government stance in the 1780s and 1790s of slowing emigration 
by refusing permits." Yet when applications topped four hundred, the 


42 Donner, Chronik von Heinrich Donner (see above, n. 2), p. 77. 

43 Donner, Pamietnik (see above, n. 11), 118. 

44 Lawrence Klippenstein, “The Mennonite Migration to Russia, 1786-1806,” in Mennonites in 
Russia, ed. John Friesen (Winnipeg, 1989), 13-42, there 30-33; George K. Epp, Geschichte der 
Mennoniten in Russland, 3 vols. (Lage, 1997-2003), 1: 112—132; and James Urry, None but Saints: 
The Transformation of Mennonite Life in Russia, 1789-1889 (Winnipeg, 1989), pp. 56-58. The 
Charter of Privileges for Mennonites in Russia is reprinted in Ibid., pp. 282-284. 

45 GStA, HA I1, WP, M, Tit. 109, no. 1, vol. 4 (see above, n. 8), fols. 171-175. 

46 Ibid, fol. 114, Dec. 31, 1802. 

47 Ibid, fol.132, Berlin, Feb. 25,1803, Schroetter to the West Prussian Cabinet. Peter J. Klassen, 
"Barriers to Emigration from Prussia," Mennonite Quarterly Review 72 (1998), 84-95. 
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government began to re-evaluate its approach and to collect data by inter- 
viewing Mennonites who were leaving. As part of their exit interview, the 
heads of households were required to state their reasons for emigrating. 
Without exception, all gave as their motivation in part or in whole the fact that 
the Declaration of 1801 made it impossible for them to acquire land.*® In the 
years 1802 to 1806 approximately 370 Mennonite families left West Prussia 
for Russia.^? 

The West Prussian Cabinet had overestimated the readiness of Mennonites 
to accept liability for military service. Only one case is known of a Mennonite, 
Peter Schroeder, who sought to maintain his good standing in the congregation 
while liable for military service. Schroeder was from a mixed marriage and 
was therefore unable to win an exemption from military service. The Frisian 
congregation in Danzig baptised and accepted him nonetheless. Due to his 
liability for military service, the Orlofferfelde leadership early in 1806 rebuffed 
his request to be married in their church despite his engagement to Elder 
Johann Donner's stepdaughter Cornelia Quiring.°® 

When the Vistula Delta Mennonites in September 1803 sent a delegation to 
Berlin to plead their case, the plight of the community's widows and families 
with only daughters was the centrepiece of their petition.?! After thanking the 
king for allowing male heirs to inherit the privileges of their father, the petition 
lamented the exclusion of women. Until the Declaration, the writers stated, 
“we could leave our property to all our children and widows.”?? Treating all 
children equally or having the widow take over had been the law of the prov- 
ince. Now they could not will their land to their widows, *who have carried the 
burdens of life together with us.” If they had no sons, “we cannot leave our 


48 The correspondence between the various governmental departments and numerous 
examples of exit interviews can be found in GStA, HA 11, WP, M, Tit. 109, no. 17 (see above, 
n. 8) (Acta betreffend die Emigration verschiedene mennonitische Familien aus 
Westpreussen, 1803-1806). 

49 Horst Quiring, “Die Auswanderung der Mennoniten aus Preußen 1788-1870,’ 
Mennonitische Geschichtsblütter 11 (1954), 37-43, there 42. Klippenstein, “Mennonite 
Migration" (see above, n. 44), 33-34. Benjamin Unruh, Die niederlündisch-niederdeutschen 
Hintergründe der mennonitischen Ostwanderungen im 16., 18. und 19. Jahrhundert 
(Karlsruhe, 1955), pp. 230-232. 

50 Donner, Chronik von Heinrich Donner (see above, n. 2), p. 81. Johann Donner was elected 
Elder of the Orlofferfelde congregation in 1804 upon the death of his father, Heinrich, and 
wrote the final entries in his father's chronicle of congregational life. 

51 Heinrich Donner led a delegation of four clergy to Berlin, Chronik von Heinrich Donner 
(see above, n. 2), p. 78. 

52  GStA, HA II, WP, M, Tit. 109, no. 1, vol. 5 (see above, n. 8), fol. 49r. 
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property to those who were dearest to us on earth, but rather must give it over 
to strangers.”®3 

The government had chosen its point of attack well. These new restrictions, 
the petitioners continued, “are harder to bear than all the others; no other 
province, no single person in your Royal states is constrained by such limita- 
tions. We have done nothing to deserve this.’ After citing the many broken 
promises from the past, the petition acknowledged the government's desire to 
limit Mennonite expansion. The emigration to Russia over the last three years 
of over 300 families had so reduced Mennonite numbers that there would be 
no expansion for some time to come. The petition concluded with a plea to 
revoke § 7 of the Declaration that prohibited the transfer of property with 
privileges to female Mennonites. If this condition were granted, the Mennonites 
could accept the compromise of not buying any property in addition to that 
already owned in 1803.54 

The king responded with a Resolution dated November 24, 1803, that 
accepted the Mennonites’ proposed compromise. He reinstated the right of 
female Mennonite property owners to retain their exemption. Under no cir- 
cumstances, however, were Mennonites to acquire additional non-Mennonite 
property.°> The royal resolution struck an offended tone that Mennonites had 
interpreted the Declaration as a violation of religious freedom and conscience. 
The whole affair rather was presented as a misunderstanding, so despite the 
fact that the government did an about-face on important aspects of the 1801 
Declaration, it portrayed its Mennonite policy as a consistent program con- 
cerned only with preventing conversions by non-Mennonites seeking to escape 
military service. 

Government construction of barriers between Mennonites and non- 
Mennonites in West Prussia occasioned a sharpening of boundaries among 
Mennonites as well. Johann Donner, Elder in Orlofferfelde, reversed the policy 
of his father, Heinrich, and banned mixed marriages. Other former dissenters 
switched as well Sp The Frisian congregation in Danzig changed its policy 


53 Ibid, fol. 49v, emphasis in the original. 

54 Ibid, fol. 5o. A separate petition from the Flemish Mennonite church in Danzig made a 
similar plea on behalf of their widows; ibid., vol. 4, fols. 60-64, March 23, 1802. 

55 Ibid, vol. 5, fol. 52, Berlin, Frederick William III to Goldbeck, Schroetter and Goltz, Nov. 
24, 1803. 

56 Part of this switch was the fact that the government stopped issuing permits allowing 
children of mixed marriages to convert. Without such a permit, even the Mennonite 
dissidents on this issue would not perform the baptisms. Such a case is documented 
for the Marcushof congregation, GStA, HA 11, WP, M, Tit. 109, no. 10 (see above, n. 8) 
(Acta betr. der Aufnahme des Cornelius Penner bei der Mennoniten-Gemeinde, 1801). 
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of tolerating mixed marriages as part of its merger in 1808 with the Flemish 
congregation.®” For the next fifty years Mennonites in the Prussian East who 
married non-Mennonites had to leave the church. 


Conclusion 


Both the government and Mennonites saw Mennonite women as an integral 
part of the Mennonite community. Their support of the church position 
against serving in the military made Mennonite women a military and political 
security risk, but as women they were more vulnerable to regulation than 
their equally dangerous male counterparts. Perhaps this governmental scru- 
tiny of women from a religious community that stood out has some analogy to 
the experience today of Muslim girls wearing scarves in French schools. 
Government regulations forbidding such attire formally target only women 
but are widely perceived as targeting the Muslim community as a whole. 
Likewise there is a good deal of research that demonstrates the way in which 
Amish and Conservative Mennonite women’s dress carries a disproportionate 
load in defining those groups’ identities against the standards of modernity. 
Thus this focus on women to reshape a group’s identity is neither new nor 
unique.9? Mennonite men and women along the Vistula River in any case for 
the most part stood together in the face of this external pressure, so that in 
the early 1800s government targeting of Mennonite women resulted not in 
conformity to prevailing social standards but in the largest outward migration 
movement of Mennonites from the Vistula valley before 1945. 


57  Mannhardt, Danzig Mennonite Church (see above, n. 9), pp. 158-159. 

58 Beth Graybill, "To Remind Us of Who We Are': Multiple Meanings of Conservative 
Women's Dress,’ Strangers at Home: Amish and Mennonite Women in History, eds. 
Kimberly D. Schmidt, Diane Zimmerman Umble and Steven D. Reschly (Baltimore, Mp, 
2002): 53-77 and Jane Marie Pederson, “She May Be Amish Now, but She Won't Be Amish 
Long’: Anabaptist Women and Antimodernism,” Ibid., 339-363. 


CHAPTER 16 


Romance, Marriage, Sex and the Status of 
Women in Nineteenth-Century Tsarist Russian 
Mennonite Society 


John R. Staples 
Introduction 


In1833 Heinrich Balzer, the most articulate defender of conservative Mennonite 
values in the Tsarist Mennonite community, condemned his fellow-believers 
for “pride, ostentation, vanity, greed for money and lust for wealth, avarice, 
drunkenness, luxury, vicious life, masquerades, obscene songs, gambling and 
above all the miserable smoking of tobacco.”! He called upon Mennonite Elders 
to assert their patriarchal authority, “arm [themselves] manly and paternally” 
against worldly corruptions, and “constitute [themselves] manly and fatherly 
against the transgressions of [their] fellow brethren.” 

Balzer’s call for order is a clear assertion of the traditional patriarchal struc- 
ture of Mennonite society, but it is likewise a sign that, in Balzer’s eyes, the 
patriarchy (and consequently morality) was eroding. Although he focused his 
polemic on the failures of the men who led the mainstream congregations in 
his community, by linking the failure in leadership to a lack of “manliness” and 
paternalism he implied that the role of men was changing. Implicitly, the role 
of women must also have been changing. 

The challenge is to understand the nature of that change, for whether or not 
the morality of Mennonite men was in decline, they retained a tight control of 
the written accounts — both public records and private correspondence and 
journals — from which our understanding of Tsarist Mennonite society is 
derived. These records suggest that Tsarist Mennonites took at face value Paul's 
epistle to the Corinthians “that the head of every man is Christ, and the head 


1 Heinrich Balzer, "Understanding and Reason. Simple Opinions Regarding the Difference 
between Understanding and Reason, Discussed According to the Teachings of the Gospel," in 
Delbert F. Plett, The Golden Years: The Mennonite Kleine Gemeinde in Russia (1812-1849) 
(Steinbach, 1985), 240-245. 

2 Balzer, "Letter to Elders Bernhard Fast, Peter Wedel, and Franz Goertz,” in Plett, Golden Years 
(see above, n. 1), 219-220. 
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of the woman is the man, and the head of Christ is God.”? But, as Balzer’s 
diatribe demonstrates, within the silence about women’s lives there are faint, 
dissonant echoes of a changing reality. 

The emergence of new rights for women is most clearly revealed in the 
ambiguous relationship of the Mennonite Ministerial Committees to the 
Russian judicial system. Mennonites wanted to keep their affairs out of 
the hands of the arbitrary Russian criminal courts, and this, combined with the 
weak juridical power of the Mennonite congregational elders, provided an 
ambiguous space within which women's rights could be negotiated. But that 
same ambiguity meant that the community had only the most limited ability 
to deal with serious cases of sexual misconduct such as rape and incest. 
Consequently, the story for Mennonite women was a mixed one. Signs of 
emergent rights and a degree of "social citizenship" were eroded by a strong 
tradition of patriarchy and family autonomy. 

Because the sources primarily describe women in relation to men (as 
spouses and daughters) and to children (as mothers), the images of courtship, 
love, marriage and sexuality in those portrayals are important evidence about 
the status of women. The big picture that emerges is not a surprising one: 
women are described as subordinate members of a society in which marriage 
and procreation were duties, and romantic love was almost non-existent. 
In these accounts, Tsarist Mennonite women seemed to live lives much like 
women in agrarian communities elsewhere in Europe in the period. But juxta- 
posed against this portrayal, I will introduce a different image of women, 
drawn from the letters and papers of the prominent secular Mennonite leader 
Johann Cornies (1789-1848). 

Cornies is the most important source on nearly all aspects of early Tsarist 
Mennonite life. As an entrepreneur, businessman and administrator, he domi- 
nated the Tsarist Mennonite community from the 1820s until his death in 1848. 
Cornies was a prolific writer of letters, reports and ethnographic studies, and 
although he almost never directly addressed the condition of women in his 
own community, in 1825 he wrote at length about the status of women among 
the Nogai Tatars, a semi-nomadic Islamic people who lived nearby the 
Molochnaia Mennonite Settlement. Cornies directed harsh criticism at Nogai 
men for their treatment of women, and in this criticism he revealed important 
elements of his understanding of the proper position of women in a “civil,” 
Mennonite society. His insistence upon the importance of romantic love, the 
right of women to choose their marriage partners, and even, implicitly, the 
rights of women in the marriage bed, is too eccentric to completely reshape 


3 1Cor.ı13. 
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our understanding of the real status of women in Tsarist Mennonite society. 
It does, however, alert us to currents of change that were drifting into Russia 
from the West, and it forces us to consider whether at least some Tsarist 
Mennonite women were experiencing new opportunities to exert their 
individuality and claim increased status in their community. 


Love, Courtship and Marriage 


The scarcity of descriptions of courtship and marriage practices in Tsarist 
Mennonite society suggests that there were neither elaborate rituals for, 
nor much importance attached to courtship. In a closed agrarian society where 
the number of potential marriage partners was small, and where virtually 
every person married soon after reaching adulthood, the choice of marriage 
partners was closely constrained, perhaps rendering elaborate ceremonies 
unnecessary. 

Opportunities for unmarried men and women to meet and become 
acquainted were limited, but village life did afford occasions for social interac- 
tion. In 1841 an anonymous Russian observer described how, on holidays, 
“young men and women strolled about together and spent their free time in 
fun amusements.” While he emphasised that “dancing and music are strictly 
prohibited among the Mennonites,” he wryly observed that “once and a while, 
without the knowledge of their Elders,” the young folk seized the opportunity 
for such activities.* 

Marriage came at a young age — on average twenty years for women and 
23 years for men - after a very brief courtship.? Young men identified a pro- 
spective bride, usually within their own village, though sometimes from other 
villages in the Mennonite settlement.® The father of the prospective groom 
then carried the marriage proposal to the parents of the prospective bride, and 


A AZ, “Opisanie Menonitskikh kolonii v Rossii: Proiskhozhdenie Menonistov i vodvorednie 
ikh v Rossii" [Description of the Mennonite Colonies in Russia: Origins of the Mennonites 
and their Settlement in Russia], Zhurnal Ministerstv Gosudarstvenykh Imushestv [Journal of 
the Ministry of State Domains] 2:1 (1842), 1-42, there 36. 

5 There is very little hard data on marriage ages. This number is based on data recorded by 
Jacob Epp for just one community, and it is consequently provisional. See Harvey L. Dyck, 
"Introduction and Analysis,’ in Jacob D. Epp, A Mennonite in Russia: The Diaries of Jacob 
D. Epp, Harvey L. Dyck, ed. and trans. (Toronto, 1991), 3-74, there 51. 

6 See S.N. Plokhii, “Mezhdu Liuterom i Menno: Smena konfesii v koloniiakh iuga Ukrainy 
(pervaia tret’ xix v)" [Between Luther and Menno: Confessional interaction in the 
colonies of southern Ukraine (first third of the xix century)], Voprosy Germanskoi 
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if the woman accepted, the marriage followed at the home of the bride's par- 
ents, usually within two weeks of the engagement. 

Women had the right to reject a marriage proposal, and there are enough 
documented cases to show that it was a genuine right that was frequently 
invoked.” It is unclear who made the decision to reject a proposal — the 
prospective bride or her parents — and what factors went into the decision. 
There were neither bride prices nor dowries, but in small communities where 
every family knew the details of their neighbours’ lives, the economic pros- 
pects of a would-be husband must have been a point of consideration. Likewise, 
the religious affiliation of a prospective husband may have entered into the 
decision, for there were serious inter-congregational disputes in the Russian 
Mennonite community almost from the day of its establishment.’ But it seems 
clear that romantic notions of love seldom played a significant role in the 
decision, or in the courtship process that preceded it. 

A rare example from the perspective of a Mennonite woman (though 
recorded by minister Jacob Epp in his diary) shows the many conflicting pres- 
sures that affected the marriage decision. In 1870 Margaretta Hildebrand, an 
unmarried woman, was summoned before the Ministerial Committee H She 
stood accused of having had sexual relations with the bachelor Jacob Bastian, 
a Lutheran from a near-by village, with whom she was known to be having a 
“love affair.” Hildebrand denied having had sex with Bastian, but she admitted 
“that she loved him deeply.” Epp warned Hildebrand “against her association 
with Bastian,” saying that “God could not approve of a mixed marriage” with a 
non-Mennonite. Still, Hildebrand 


continued to declare her great love for him, and how he could not live 
without her. She also described how in her youth she had wanted to 
marry a certain man by the name of Johann Theissen. This her mother 
had forbidden, saying that if she did so she would never again be allowed 
to cross [her mother’s] threshold. Later a widower from Einlage, a certain 
Heinrich Friesen, had made a fool of her, seeking her hand in marriage 


Istorii: Ukrainsko-Nemetskie sviazi v novoe i noveushee vremia. Mezhvuzovskii sbornik 
nauchnykh trudov [Questions of German History: Ukrainian-German Relations in new and 
modern time. An inter-university collection of scientific work] (Dnepropetrovsk, 1995), 42-57. 
7 Jacob Epp, in his diaries, records many such instances, including his daughter’s rejection, 
then ultimate acceptance of a suitor. Epp, Mennonite in Russia (see above, n. 5), pp. 283-285. 
8 See Harvey Dyck’s discussion of Jacob Epp’s first, rejected marriage proposal, in Dyck, 
"Introduction and Analysis"(see above, n. 5), p.19. 
9 Epp, Mennonite in Russia (see above, n. 5), pp. 300-301. 
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and, with her parents’ consent, arranging the engagement festivities. 
Then he had pressed her to have sexual relations with him, which she had 
rejected. Finally, while she was preparing for the engagement he had 
gone ahead and become engaged to someone else in Einlage. When she 
compared this to the love of Bastian, who had never proposed such a 
thing to her, she could not be indifferent to him.!° 


Clearly Hildebrand’s choice in marriage was extremely limited. Most signifi- 
cantly, while she had the right to refuse a proposal, she did not have the right 
to accept one. She did not marry the first man she loved, Johann Thiessen, 
because her mother denied consent, and she could not marry Bastian, the man 
she now loved, because her congregation denied consent. Meanwhile, the man 
whose proposal she had accepted had, without apparent community censure, 
broken the engagement, showing that men were far freer in the marriage pro- 
cess than women. Perhaps most telling about the community’s attitude toward 
romantic love is the Ministerial Committee's final word on Hildebrand's rela- 
tionship to Bastian: “We reminded her, among other things, of the words of 
Jesus Christ, he who loves something more than me, is not worthy of me"! 
In other words, her love for Bastian was a denial of faith. 

Romantic love was a relatively new concept in early nineteenth-century 
society outside of elite groups.!? The emergence of the right for women to make 
decisions about marriage based on love is an important indicator of the improv- 
ing status of women in the nineteenth century. It was a right virtually unknown 
in pre-modern agrarian societies, where the survival of the entire community 
hinged on the creation of economically viable families, which formed the basic 
economic units of the community. Under such conditions, romantic love could 
not be permitted to play a central role in match-making.!? 

The story of Margaretta Hildebrand shows that, while the economic impera- 
tive of marriage weighed equally upon men and women, this did not mean 
that women and men were equal in the courtship and engagement process. 
Most obviously, it was men who initiated the process by choosing prospective 
brides and proposing marriage, but there is further evidence of this inequality, 
most clearly in the records of second marriages by widows and widowers. 
The combination of very high mortality rates and the absolute need for an 


10 Ibid. 

11 Ibid., p. 301. 

12 Patricia Branca, Women in Europe since 1750 (New York, 1978), pp. 89-91; Rachel G. Fuchs, 
Gender and Poverty in Nineteenth-Century Europe (Cambridge, 2005), p. 23. 

13 ` Fuchs, Gender and Poverty (see above, n. 12), p. 23. 
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economic partner in every household meant that second marriages, for both 
men and women, were relatively common. However, almost half of Tsarist 
Mennonite widowers married younger women who had not been previously 
married, while it was very rare for a widow to marry a younger man who had 
not previously been married.^ These marriages between middle-aged men 
who were well-established farmers and far younger women were common- 
place in Russian Mennonite society. The new wives (who often found them- 
selves the step-mothers of children only a few years younger than themselves) 
were unlikely to have been enticed into the marriage out of love: these were 
economic unions, necessary for the survival of the family and the community. 

An instructive example of this type of marriage comes from Jacob Epp, 
whose first wife died of tuberculosis in 1863 when he was 42. Epp, whose diary 
reveals his undoubtedly genuine love for his first wife and his deep sorrow at 
her death, now had to provide for the welfare of his eight children. Consequently 
he remarried, to a woman twelve years his junior, just three months after his 
first wife’s death. A letter written to his new fiancée reflects the utilitarian 
nature of the arrangement. He wrote: “I am pleased that you have decided to 
become my companion ... Now is an opportune moment ... I would therefore 
ask you to keep our matter as short as possible since I cannot be away from 
home long.” 

The process described here paints a bleak picture of courtship and love in 
Tsarist Mennonite society, and a particularly bleak picture for women, most of 
whom could neither initiate the process, nor (as marriages to widowers sug- 
gest) reasonably reject an economically sound union. But, while this type of 
courtship was undoubtedly the norm, there is contrary evidence that already 
in the first decades of the nineteenth century the idea of romantic love, and 
the concomitant emergence of rights for women, was beginning to appear. 

Johann Cornies’s 1825 detailed description of the semi-nomadic Nogai 
Tatars living adjacent to the Mennonite Settlement described the custom 
of matchmaking and bride price in Nogai society. He wrote with evident 
disapproval that: “The girl’s wishes do not count, though there are sensible par- 
ents who love their child more than money and consider what she desires. 
However, a girl is rarely asked and objects just as rarely. Completely submissive 
to the customs of her people, she moves toward every fate, unacquainted 
with the wishes and requirements with which we conduct such steps.”!6 


14 Dyck, “Introduction and Analysis” (see above, n. 5), 52. 

15 Ibid., p.50. 

16 Johann Cornies, “Einiges über die Nogaier-Tataren in Russland" (1825), Ukrainian State 
Archive of the Odessa Region (hereafter: UkrSAOR), fund 89, inventory 1, file 69, n.p. 
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Cornies was implying that the wishes of prospective brides did indeed count in 
Mennonite courtship practice, and he went on to write that the practice of 
matchmaking without reference to the wishes of women was a consequence of 
a Nogai society in which “men are not aware that they can touch the tender 
chords which open to love the eye and the heart of the wife or young woman.”!” 
Here, clearly and very unusually for Mennonite sources from the period, is an 
explicit endorsement of romantic love and of the right of women to choose 
marriage partners based on love. 

For Cornies this was not just talk. Both of his own children married at rela- 
tively late ages, his daughter Agnes when she was 26, and his son Johann when 
he was 30. This was sufficiently unusual to attract the attention of Cornies's 
friend Andrei Fadeev, a Russian nobleman who in 1840 wrote to ask him when 
he planned to “marry off" his children.!? Cornies replied that, 


according to the practices of the Mennonites, parents are not allowed to 
marry off their children. It is one of their principles that they do not try to 
arouse a desire to marry in their children. It is left to them to make their 
own decision as to whether they want to marry or not, so that if an 
unhappy marriage should occur, the fault is theirs and is not attributed to 
the parents. This makes it so much easier to lead them back to a peaceful 
marriage. However, if they do want to marry, it is their duty to inform 
their parents about this and also about the person to whom they are 
inclined. They must ask for parental advice in this matter and follow it.!? 


This is hardly a description of romantic love, but it does suggest real choice, 
and choice rooted in something other than purely economic motives. 

Cornies described more clearly the importance he attached to romantic love 
in 1847, when his recently widowed son travelled to Prussia and found, courted 
and married his second wife. In letters to friends in Prussia Cornies expressed 
a deep concern about the nature of the relationship between his son and his 
future daughter-in-law. When he learned that, "as far as the main question is 
concerned, mutual attraction is supposed to have caused this connection,’2° 


17 ` Cornies, “Einiges über die Nogaier-Tartaren,’ (UkrSAOR) (see above, n. 16), file 69, n.p. 

18 X Andrei Fadeev to Johann Cornies (October 22, 1840), (UkrSAOR), fund 89, inventory 1, file 
661, p. 3. 

19 Johann Cornies to Andrei Fadeev (November 29, 1840), (UkrSAOR), fund 89, inventory 1, 
file 647, p. 164. 

20 Johann Wiebe to Johann Cornies (November 3, 1847), (UkrSAOR), fund 89, inventory 1, 
file 1271, p. 264. 
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he wrote in response that “such a union, where true love and delicate inclina- 
tions are paired with honest mutual love, is a genuinely blessed marriage. 
What can the person fear who loves and is loved?” 

Cornies’s emphasis on love as the basis of happy marriage was clearly 
unusual, but it was hardly unique. Jacob Epp’s second marriage may have been 
utilitarian, but at the time of his first marriage, in 1841, he had written in a 
poem to his bride: “To thee I give in love // More than this gift of mine. // My 
entire heart is thine, // And offered thee in love” There is no way to 
determine how common such romantic notions were within his Mennonite 
community. It is noteworthy that Cornies was among the wealthiest men in 
the Russian Mennonite community. The emergence of a middle class is com- 
monly considered a pre-requisite for the development of notions of romantic 
love in Western Europe, because it was only when the family was freed of basic 
concerns about survival that it could contemplate allowing children to marry 
for non-economic reasons.?? Certainly Cornies had no need to concern him- 
self with the economic prospects of his children's spouses, and perhaps roman- 
tic love was a privilege of families like his, the wealthy elite. Epp, on the other 
hand, was relatively poor, and for him an economic alliance was ultimately 
more important than a love-match, and yet he shared Cornies's ideal of love as 
the most desirable basis of a marriage. These two examples reveal how the 
notion of romantic love was competing with Mennonite religious and com- 
munity traditions by the mid-nineteenth century, as prosperity and accompa- 
nying western middle class values penetrated the Tsarist Mennonite world. 
This was of enormous potential significance for the status of women. 


Sex and Sexuality 


Almost nothing is known about sexual relations within marriage in Tsarist 
Mennonite society, beyond the fact that the Russian Mennonites produced 
extraordinarily large families. In this Jacob Epp, who fathered fifteen children 
with his two wives and saw eleven of them survive to adulthood, was not 
unusual2^ Alongside this there are fragmentary records to suggest that 


21 Johann Cornies to Johann Wiebe (November 5, 1847), (UkrSAOR), fund 89, inventory 1, 
file 1260, p. 107. 

22 Quoted in Harvey L. Dyck, "Introduction and Analysis" (see above, n. 5), 19. 

23 Branca, Women in Europe (see above, n. 12), p. 89. 

24 _ In 1839 the average size of landed families in the Molochnaia Mennonite Settlement was 
6.2 persons. See “Vedemost. O blagosostoianii kolonii Molochanskago Menonistskago 
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illegitimate births were extremely rare, an indication of the community’s 
success in imposing moral controls.?° By comparison, illegitimate birth rates 
were rapidly climbing in peasant communities in Western Europe in the same 
period 26 But a handful of sources, including most prominently the dairies 
of Jacob Epp, a minister in the Flemish Congregation and member of his 
community's Ministerial Committee, tell us that sexual misconduct did occur 
in the Tsarist Mennonite community. 

Such sources primarily record the Mennonite Ministerial Committee's disci- 
plinary role in punishing sexual misconduct. Accounts of marital infidelity and 
sexual relations outside of marriage appear relatively infrequently in Epp's 
diary. When such things did occur they were usually punished with reprimands 
and, in particularly serious cases, a congregational ban. It is striking that, while 
the Ministerial Committee clearly took seriously its role in policing the moral- 
ity of the community, incidents of sexual misconduct usually passed in Epp's 
diary with only a brief mention, and the emphasis in cases of marital infidelity 
was upon reconciliation rather than punishment.?7 

On occasion, however, accusations of sexual misconduct attracted greater 
attention; because that attention shows that the community regarded them 
as unusual violations of community norms, such examples are particularly 
illustrative of attitudes toward women and sexuality. Four examples, the first 
of adultery, the second and third of incest and the fourth of rape, provide 
insight into attitudes toward sexuality and the status of women in the Tsarist 
Mennonite community. 


Adultery: The Case of Mrs. Wiebe?® 
The first example of sexual misconduct occurred at a wedding in February 
1853, when a married woman, the wife of Daniel Wiebe (she is not named), 
stayed the night at the celebrations while her husband went home. Jacob Epp 
reports that after her husband's departure Mrs. Wiebe “wallowed in carnal 


Okruga za Genvar' Mesiats 1839 goda" [Report: On the condition of the colonies of 
the Molochansk Mennonite District in January 1839], (UkrSAOR), fund 6, inventory 1, 
file 5099, pp. 58-61. 

25  In1838the entire Molochnaia Mennonite Settlement reported just one illegitimate birth. 
See A.Z., “Opisanie Menonitskikh kolonii v Rossii” (see above, n. 4), 34. 

26 Fuchs, Gender and Poverty (see above, n. 12), pp. 56-57. See also J. Michael Phayer, Sexual 
Liberation and Religion in Nineteenth Century Europe (London, 1977), p. 42. 

27 Attitudes toward sexual infractions are discussed in Dyck, "Introduction and Analysis" 
(see above, n. 5), 23-24. 

28 The case is reported in a series of entries in Epp, Mennonite in Russia (see above, n. 5), 
pp. 127-129. 
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pleasures, drinking brandy and doing what she should not have done. She is 
said to have sat on Johan Bárgen's lap and exchanged kisses with Jacob Dyck ... 
She is also supposed to have spent time with Dyck in a separate room and 
probably committed adultery.”29 

Epp informed Daniel Wiebe of his wife's apparent transgressions and 
Wiebe "called his wife to account? but while she admitted to having kissed 
Jacob Dyck she denied any more serious wrongdoing. Mrs. Wiebe, along with a 
number of witnesses, was now summoned before the Ministerial Committee. 
The Wiebes and other involved parties appeared reluctantly, and Epp records 
their implicit criticism that “a matter such as this, which caused conflict within 
a marriage, should not have been raised in the first place." The hearing never- 
theless proceeded, with Mrs. Wiebe insisting — supported by most of the 
witnesses — that “nothing unchaste had happened.” Since “nothing deserving 
of punishment could be proved,’ Jacob Epp now “suggested reconciliation 
all around 20 

But the story did not end there. A week later another guest at the wedding, 
Peter von Kampen, appeared along with Mrs. Wiebe before the Ministerial 
Committee. Von Kampen “admitted to having acted improperly with Wiebe's 
wife at the wedding (but not adultery), after she had enticed him by holding 
his hand and kissing him.” The contrite Von Kampen “wept, apologised for his 
behaviour, and asked [the Committee's] forgiveness.” Mrs. Wiebe remained 
defiant, again denying any wrongdoing and ultimately running from the room. 
Daniel Wiebe went after his wife, who soon tearfully reappeared and “finally 
owned up to what v. Kampen had confessed. She also admitted to carrying on 
with Johan Bargen ... She apologised for her rude behaviour, and her tears were 
proof of the genuineness of her remorse.’ Mrs. Wiebe, having confessed her 
wrongdoing and expressed her contrition, was now pardoned by the Ministerial 
Committee. The following Sunday Epp informed the assembled congregation 
of the matter and it agreed to forgive the offending parties 2 


Incest: Anna Thiessen?? and Maria Penner?? 
The case of Anna Thiessen occurred in 1819. The account, which Kleine 
Gemeinde Elder Peter Toews recorded in his autobiography, provides 


29 Ibid. p. 127. 

30 Ibid. pp.127-129. 

31 lbid. pp. 129. 

32  Describedin Plett, Golden Years (see above, n. 1), pp. 179-181. 

33 The case is reported in a series of entries in Epp, Mennonite in Russia (see above, n. 5), 
pp. 272-276. 
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few details, for Toews primarily employed it as a justification for his small 
splinter group’s separation from the mainstream Flemish congregation in the 
Molochnaia Mennonite Settlement. In around 1820 Franz Thiessen was 
accused of committing incest with his adult daughter Anna. The Mennonite 
settlement turned both father and daughter over to Russian civil authorities, 
and they were jailed in the District Town of Orekhov. They were held in 
wretched conditions, and in 1821 Franz Thiessen died in his cell. His unfortu- 
nate daughter was then transported to a penal colony in Siberia. Her ultimate 
fate is not recorded.?* 

This case caused deep controversy in the Mennonite community, but 
not, as might be expected, over the punishment of the presumed victim 
Anna. Toews did not question that she deserved to be punished as an equal 
accomplice in the crime of adultery. It was the decision to turn the two over 
to civil authorities, rather than keeping the matter within the community 
and employing a congregational ban, that ran sharply against prevailing 
community practice.?5 

A second case of incest occurred in 1869, when a Mrs. Siemens asked Jacob 
Epp to intervene in a dispute between her and her sons from her first marriage, 
David and Jacob Penner. Under questioning Jacob reported that the real cause 
of the dispute was that their stepfather, Heinrich Siemens, had “pursued 
[Jacob's] sister Maria with evil intentions. And though the mother now made 
light of the matter, she had herself reported as much to the teacher Johann 
Banmann earlier. [Banmann] confirmed the story.”36 

Epp ordered all of the involved parties to appear before the Ministerial 
Committee the following Sunday. He meanwhile questioned Mrs. Siemens, 
who said that "she did not think that her husband should have to come 
[before the Committee] about such a trivial matter. She admitted, however, 
that he had harboured illicit intentions toward her daughter and had pursued 
her" On Sunday Siemens appeared before the Ministerial Committee and, sup- 
ported by his wife, denied any wrongdoing. Maria, a minor, apparently did not 
testify, but her brother Jacob spoke on her behalf, saying that she had told him 
that Siemens had "tried to take advantage of her in every conceivable way, and 
left her at a loss as to what to do! Siemens now appeared before the entire 


34 Theissen was still in Siberian exile in 1828, when she wrote a letter to a Kleine Gemeinde 
Elder asking for help. See Plett, Golden Years (see above, n. 1), p. 81. 


35 Ibid. 
36 The case is reported in a series of entries in Epp, Mennonite in Russia (see above, n. 5), 
pp. 272-276. 


37  lIbid,p.272-273. 
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congregation, where, supported by his wife, he continued to deny any wrong- 
doing. Faced with this denial by both Siemens and his wife, the Committee 
took no disciplinary action, although Epp clearly believed that Siemens was 
guilty, writing: “Lord the man is so hard. His wife admits it, his under-aged 
daughter testifies it is so, and he continues to ..."38 Epp contacted Maria 
Penner’s guardians (appointed at the time of her father’s death), and urged 
them to remove Maria from her stepfather’s home. Over two months later, on 
November 6th, the guardians visited Epp and asked him to accompany them to 
the Siemens’ home to help remove Maria, but Epp refused, saying that this was 
the guardians’ responsibility. The next day the guardians attempted to remove 
Maria, but her mother and stepfather refused to let her leave. They meanwhile 
filed a complaint with the District Elder against Epp. There is no record of the 
final resolution of the matter. 


Rape: Cornelius Janzen?? 
Cornelius Janzen, a minister in the Large Flemish Congregation in the 
Molochnaia Settlement, was accused of raping an unidentified woman some- 
time between 1816 and 1819. The case, recorded by the Kleine Gemeinde minis- 
ter Klaas Reimer (1770-1837), is recounted in much less detail than the examples 
of Mrs. Wiebe, Anna Thiessen and Maria Penner. The description is reproduced 
here in full: 


God made manifest [Janzen's] disgrace ... Janzen had forcibly committed 
his shame on the open steppes giving [his victim] no peace of conscience. 
Instead she came to him during the night from a distance to discuss the 
matter with him ... Janzen was very casual regarding the entire affair and 
simply advised her that he had committed the matter to God and that she 
should do likewise. This was related to my brother-in-law Dueck ... but 
they had decided to remain silent since Janzen no longer belonged to our 
Gemeinde. Thus it remained until spring when Dueck could no longer 
carry this burden within himself. He related it to me and I in turn told my 
brother-in-law Johan Friesen ... [The Large Flemish Congregation] then 
removed [Janzen] from his office as minister as they did not know what 
else they could do. Later they also placed him under the ban for three or 
four days.^? 


38 The elision exists in the original. Epp, Mennonite in Russia (see above, n. 5), p. 273. 

39 The case is described in Klaus Reimer, “Ein Kleiner Aufsatz,’ n.d., quoted in Plett, Golden 
Years (see above, n. 1), p.184. 

40 Ibid. 
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Sexual Misconduct and the Status of Women 


The story that the Wiebe, Penner, Thiessen and Janzen cases tell about the 
status of women in Tsarist Mennonite society is ambiguous. The first two show 
that, in the eyes of the Ministerial Committee, women had legitimate and 
meaningful voices. Women spoke for themselves to the Ministerial Committee, 
and the Committee took their testimony seriously. Despite all of the evidence 
against Mrs. Wiebe, the Committee clearly placed great emphasis on obtaining 
her confession, without which they could not punish her. As for Mr. Siemens, 
his wife's refusal to testify against him played a significant role in permitting 
him to avoid punishment. 

In a perverse sense, even the cases of Anna Thiessen and Maria Penner bear 
out this suggestion that Tsarist Mennonite women enjoyed an unusual status 
by comparison to women elsewhere. Thiessen, as an adult, was regarded by her 
community as sharing equally in responsibility for the crime of adultery. This 
was typical of Western European practices at the time, where female children 
over the age of puberty were considered complicit in incest, even when their 
father had forcibly raped them. What is unusual is that Maria Penner, an 
unbaptised teenager, was not treated as complicit in incest. This shows that it 
was not puberty that transformed a child into an adult in the eyes of the 
Mennonite community, it was baptism, and because women underwent the 
same baptismal process as men, they enjoyed a measure of equality with men. 
Even in Abraham Friesen's protest against Theissen's punishment he called for 
her to be subject to community punishment administered by the Ministerial 
Committee, in essence arguing that she ought to be treated as an adult mem- 
ber of the congregation — not as a woman. The Ministerial Committee played a 
quasi-judicial role within Tsarist Mennonite society, and these cases show 
that Mennonite women had rights in public matters based on their status as 
congregational members. 

But if women had some rights, the cases also suggest that those rights 
did not extend very far in sexual matters. Historian Harvey L. Dyck is author 
of the only serious analysis of Jacob Epp’s diaries. Noting how infrequently 
Epp reported sexual misconduct and how lightly it was punished, Dyck con- 
cludes that Tsarist Mennonite society was not "strongly repressive sexually, or 


41 On Western European attitudes toward incest, see Florike Egmond, “Incestuous Relations 
and their Punishment in the Dutch Republic,” Eighteenth-Century Life 25 (2001), 20-42; 
and Manon van der Heijden, “Women as Victims of Sexual and Domestic Violence in 
Seventeenth-Century Holland: Criminal Cases of Rape, Incest, and Maltreatment in 
Rotterdam and Delft,” Journal of Social History 33 (2000), 623-644. 
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obsessively puritanical.’4? This is a reasonable judgement, consistent with 
the bulk of the documentary evidence, but these four cases might also lend 
themselves to quite different conclusions. 

First, it should be noted how little authority the Ministerial Committee 
had in dealing with sexual misconduct. In the cases of infidelity and incest, the 
Committee was apparently unable to act without the confessions of the 
accused. In the Wiebe case, having obtained a confession the Committee 
accepted the contrition of the offenders and imposed no penalty. In the 
Siemens case, having failed to gain a confession the Committee (which clearly 
believed Siemens to be guilty) simply recommended that Maria Penner’s 
guardians remove her from Siemens’s home, and then refused to assist the 
guardians in their unsuccessful attempt to follow this advice.*? Even in the 
Janzen case, Janzen's congregation only levied a trivial penalty of three or four 
days under the ban for the serious crime of rape. 

The combination of the ambiguous and limited authority of the Ministerial 
Committee and the unambiguous but excessively harsh authority of the Russian 
state's official judicial institutions left a large grey area in the enforcement of 
sexual codes among Tsarist Mennonites. The Ministerial Committee could 
only enforce its judgements if the accused cooperated, and even then its 
ability to punish was very limited. The state, meanwhile, could only intercede 
if the Mennonites co-operated by turning the accused over to civil courts, an 
action which, as the Thiessen case shows, was extremely controversial and 
threatened the autonomy of the entire community. What is most remarkable 
about the status of Tsarist Mennonite women is that they clearly understood 
that this grey area gave them manoeuvring room, and consequently a modi- 
cum of rights — most significantly to refuse marriage proposals. They equally 
understood that there were viable strategies — the refusal to confess — that 
provided them with some degree of protection against the Ministerial 
Committee's authority. Like some women in Western Europe, they were acquir- 
ing what historian Rachel G. Fuchs has called social, as opposed to political, 
citizenship.** Because the community was very reluctant to turn fellow 
Mennonites over to civil courts, this ambiguity provided women with a degree 
of freedom, though it was a freedom sharply constrained by the economic 
imperative of marriage. 


42  Dyck,’Introduction and Analysis" (see above, n. 5), 23. 

43 Epp followed the same course of action in a similar suspected case of incest. 
Epp, Mennonite in Russia (see above, n. 5), pp. 199. 

44 Fuchs, Gender and Poverty (see above, n. 12), p. 9. 
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Once a woman entered into marriage, the same ambiguities sharply limited 
her rights. The Ministerial Committee's inability to take strong action in cases 
of sexual infractions suggests that the Church's authority over internal family 
disputes was in practice very limited. In the Wiebe and Penner cases the 
accused openly questioned the right of the Church to intervene in internal 
family matters, showing that such interference was explicitly understood by 
Tsarist Mennonites to exceed the authority of the Church. The Janzen case is 
somewhat different, for here community members chose to remain silent 
about a rape because the rapist was not a member of their congregation, but it 
again expresses a sharp limitation on public authority over “private” matters. 
If Tsarist Mennonites understood sexual misconduct to be a family matter, 
beyond the authority of the Church, and if the Church was ineffectual in 
punishing sexual transgressions, then Epp's diaries can tell us little about the 
frequency or severity of sexual misconduct. It is likely that many such cases 
went unreported. This suggests that, within families — and therefore within the 
Tsarist Mennonite community broadly — women had very few sexual rights, 
and the community was generally tolerant of their abuse. 

It is instructive to look at the way that the transgressions of the accused are 
characterised in these cases. Epp's description of how Mrs. Wiebe *wallowed in 
carnal pleasures" is, by the standards of the rest of his diary, exceptionally 
detailed, and almost lurid.4° By comparison, he describes the much more seri- 
ous transgressions of Siemens in veiled terms, saying Siemens "pursued ... 
Maria with evil intentions," and tried "to take advantage of her in every con- 
ceivable way.” In his strongest condemnation of Siemens, Epp actually elides 
the nature of the crime (“he continues to ...!”).*6 Klaas Reimer is even more 
circumspect in describing rape, saying only that Janzen had “forcibly commit- 
ted his shame."? Epp and Reimer in no way minimise the crimes of Siemens 
and Janzen, but clearly Epp finds the spectacle of a woman behaving in a sexu- 
ally provocative manner far more eccentric and noteworthy than the more 
serious but more conventional sins of men. Probably the transgressions of men 
needed no description because they were common enough that euphemisms 
existed for them that would easily be recognisable to readers. By comparison, 
the actions of a woman who shed the conventions of subordination were 
unusual and needed to be described in detail. 


45 Epp, Mennonite in Russia (see above, n. 5), pp. 127. 

46 Ibid., pp. 276. 

47 The case is described in Reimer, "Ein Kleiner Aufsatz,’ quoted in Plett, Golden Years 
(see above, n,. 39), p. 184. 
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Unfortunately, descriptions of infractions are virtually the only records 
of attitudes toward sexuality (male or female) among Tsarist Mennonites. 
The lone exception comes again from Johann Cornies’s description of the 
Nogais. He writes: “The contempt with which women are treated, arising out of 
the teachings of Mohammed, and their degrading treatment, prevents this 
gender from experiencing its own strengths and a true feeling of love. What 
can be born of a woman who can consider herself to be only half human 
according to the dictates of her holy scriptures and according to her treatment 
from her husband or lord? She can have no other conception of the purpose of 
her existence in this life and in paradise, than to serve and satisfy crude, animal 
lust, in which no tender feelings of love are aroused. She is left with little more 
than animal instincts."4? 

This critique is interesting on at least two fronts. Cornies's condemnation 
of Islam is not surprising, but expressed in this context, in defence of 
love, it reflects a subtle criticism of prevailing Mennonite attitudes as well. 
After all, Jacob Epp and the Ministerial Committee characterised Margaretta 
Hildebrand's romantic love as a denial of faith, while Cornies — at least by 
implication — was calling romantic love an affirmation of faith. And Cornies 
was saying even more: if Nogai men employed their women to satisfy a loveless 
lust, the implication was surely that sex and the "tender feelings of love" went 
together, and that the combination was a legitimate one. Sex was not only a 
proper expression of love — it was an affirmation of faith. By corollary, the love- 
less sexual act forced upon Anna Thiessen, Maria Penner and Cornelius 
Janzen’s unnamed victim, defiled both love and faith. 


Conclusion 


The bulk of the evidence presented here paints an image of a Tsarist Mennonite 
society in the nineteenth century that is largely consistent with European 
agrarian communities everywhere. This was a patriarchal society in which 
women played subordinate roles. 

But it was also a society in which distinctive rights for women, rooted in 
distinctive Mennonite religious practices and the distinctive Tsarist Russian 
setting, were beginning to emerge. The right to refuse a marriage offer, however 
mitigated by economic and other factors, was an important element of control 
granted to women. Meanwhile, when sexual mistreatment of women was 
reported to the Ministerial Committee it took the matter seriously, listening to 


48 _ Cornies, “Einiges über die Nogaier-Tataren" (UkrSAOR) (see above, n. 16), n.p. 
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the testimony of women and accepting that testimony even when - as in the 
case of Mrs. Wiebe — an accused woman denied wrongdoing. 

An important structural advantage for women in the Tsarist Mennonite 
milieu was the efforts of their community to isolate itself from the arbitrary 
authority of the Russian administration and preserve the independent author- 
ity of the Ministerial Committee. Because the Ministerial Committee required 
the confession of wrongdoers, and because the Russian judicial system enacted 
punishments so severe that they shocked Mennonites, there was manoeuvring 
room within which Mennonite women could define their own rights. And yet, 
this same reliance on the Ministerial Committee to administer justice in the 
community could equally work against women. One of the most interesting 
elements of the cases recorded in Jacob Epp’s diary is the tension between the 
clear disapprobation toward men who mistreated women, and the inability of 
the Ministerial Committee to impose its moral code within families. Because 
the authority of the Ministerial Committee over private family matters was 
very limited, it could offer little protection to wives and daughters from abu- 
sive husbands and fathers. 

In the long run, probably the idea of romantic love held out more hope for 
the emergence of women’s rights than did the ambiguities of judicial authority 
and power. This is particularly evident in the distinctive liberal attitude of 
Johann Cornies, which goes far beyond the views expressed in other Mennonite 
sources of the period. While Cornies was by no means typical (indeed, he may 
have been quite atypical), he gives evidence that new attitudes toward the 
rights of women were accessible to Tsarist Mennonites, and that some 
Mennonites were listening. Love, for Cornies, was the most important factor in 
the relationship between men and women, and sex, as an expression of love 
between married couples, was even an affirmation of faith. Indeed, to love, and 
to express that love sexually, was to be fully human. 
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Schützinger, Barbara 71, 80, 96 
Schützinger, Sigmund 71, 74, 80, 86 


Schwabegger, Cristan 85 

Scott, Joan W. 230 

Seghers, Jeronimus 110, 116-120 

Seghers, Lijsken Aerts 10, 116, 
118-120, 144 

Seneca 190, 193 

Sepp, Jan Christiaan 239 

Servetus, Michael 92 

Sichem I, Christoffel van 33-34 

Siebert, Hans 292 

Siebert, Jacob 291 

Siemens, Heinrich 312-316 

Simons, Menno 4, 103, 134, 231, 274 

Smolinsky, Heribert 54 

Snoek, Marritje 208 

Snyder, C. Arnold 4 

Solis, Virgil 48, 50 

Sommer, Ernst 130 

Sorgen, Rijkje van 209 

Spaans, Jo 91 

Spener, Philipp Jakob 

Sperling, Johann 291, 292 

Spijker, Ineke van ‘t 4 

Spinoza, Baruch de 190 

Spitzhamer, Leonhard 76, 87 

Sprunger, Keith 242 

Sprunger, Mary 6, 9-10, 167 

Staal, Abraham 241 

Staats (Staes), Hilletje 206 

Staindl, Leonhardt 69, 86 

Stainer, Adam 74, 86 

Stainer, Margaretha 86 

Staples, John 7,13 

Starter, Jan Jansz 10, 149-156, 159-165 

Steele, Richard 242 

Steen, Jan 155 

Stellwagen, Arnoldus Wilhelmus 149, 
151-153 

Sterk, Stijntje 209 


211, 213, 219 
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Steyndoerffer, Maternus 55 
Stinstra, Johannes 245, 246 
Stoecklin, Chonrad 27 
Stolz, Otto 75 


Streicher, Katharina 71, 74, 86 
Streicher, Kunz 71, 74, 86 
Stumpheter, Peter 122 
Sturkenboom, Dorothée 244 
Swaen, Adriaan Ernst Hugo 154 
Sybrants, Heere 207 


Symons, Trijntje 195, 209 
Syrax (Syrachs), Annetjen 209 


Takis, Hylck 207 
Taurer, Paul 71, 86 
Tegerseer, Hanns 75, 86 


Teunis, Annetje 173 

Teunis, Grietie 182 

Theunisz, Jan 172 

Thiessen, Anna 311, 313-315, 317 


Thiessen, Franz 312 

Thiessen, Johann 305-306 
Thovelingh, Ingeltje 209 
Tiessen, Dirck 295 

Tischler, Benedict 70, 86 

Toews, Peter 311-312 

Treytorren, Nicolas S. de 214—215 
Troost, Cornelis 152 
Tscharner, Elisabeth 
Tscharner, Niklaus 221 


221—223, 226 


Udemans, Godefridus 155 
Ursel (in Maastricht) 44-45 
Utrecht, Getrud von 39 


Vaerlaer, Anna Michiels van 1793181 
Vaerlaer, Johan Michielsz van 181 
Vasser, Jorg 70, 86 
Vazquez, Alonso 157 
Veen, Gijsbrecht Jansz van 
Veen, Mirjam van 6-8 
Velde Jr., Jan van de 160, 162 
Ven, Joost van der 180 
Verburgen, Aeff Jans 171 
Verburgen, Neel Jans 171 
Verfaille, Susanna 277 
Verreweg family 210 
Verschagen, Deacon 185 
Verspeck, Albrecht 93 


11, 186, 189 
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Vest, Balthasar 70, 86 Weyer see Wier, Johannes 

Veystetter, Dorothea 73, 86 Wichert, Anna Maria 291 

Veystetter, Peter 73, 86 Wichert, Sara 291 

Vignerod, Marie-Madeleine de 194 Wiebe, Daniel 310-31 

Viltz, Leonhard of 70, 86 Wiebe, Johann 308-309 

Vinckel, Trijntje 210 Wiebe, Mrs.Daniel 310—311, 313-316, 

Virgil 200 318 

Visscher, Jan Cornelisz 179 Wier, Johannes 20 

Visser, Janny 17 Willems, Marritje 208 

Visser, Piet 6, 9-11, 17, 110, 116, 155, 231 Willemsz, Cornelis 184 

Vlaming, Hester 199, 206 Winkel, Marieke de 178 

Vlaming, Lijsje 199, 206-207 Witte, Sijtje de 210 

Vlaming, Marye 199, 206, 208 Wolf, Sara de 209 

Vlijtsius, Egbert 262, 265 Wolff, Elizabeth 245-249 

Voetius, Gisbertus 155 Wolfgang (in the Ried) 72, 81-82, 86 

Voltaire 145 Wolkan, Rudolf 122—123, 125, 127 

Vonck, Marijtje Pieters 208 Wolleb, Johann Jakob 218 

Voolstra, Anna 6, 12-13 Willner, Johann Christoph 293 

Vries, Jan de 259-260 Woude, Ad van der 259-260 
Wouters, Anneke 175 

Waite, Gary K. 6-7,9 Wunder, Heide 53 

Waldeck, Archbishop Franz von 37 Wybrands, Christiaan Nicolaas 10, 

Walle, Dionysius van der 98-100, 103 149—154, 160, 164 

Walle, Jan van de 99-100 Wybrantsz, Reynier 172 

Walter, Elias 125 

Wantsherer, Elizabeth 37-38 Zeerleder, Johann Jakob 222 

Warkentin, Cornelius 294, 298 Zeerleder-Lutz, Margret 222—223, 226 

Weber, Max 64 Zenckel, Endres 26 

Weissach, Andre 75 Ziegler, Gertrud 43 

Weissach, Anna 75 Ziegler Marx 43 

Weissach, Cristan 75 Zika, Charles 18, 20-21, 23, 28 

Weissach, Margreth 75, 80-81, 86 Zinzendorf, Count Nikolaus Ludwig 

Weissach, Michel 75, 86 von 223 

Weltzenberger, Magdalena 72, 82, 86 Zwart, Arie 47 


Wessel, Jan Hendrik 88 Zwingli, Ulrich 2 
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Aiguillon 194 


Alkmaar 95 
Altona 233-235 
Amsterdam 1, 11-12, 24, 29, 33, 35, 39, 


43-44, 91, 95, 113, 115, 134, 149, 153-154 157, 
161, 169-172, 174-176, 179-182, 186, 189, 
194, 196, 198, 203, 205-208, 232-233, 
239-240, 243, 245, 256-258, 269 

271-272, 275-276, 280 


Antwerp 3, 93, 128, 134 

Augsburg 54, 66-67, 79, 81 

Austria 5-6, 63, 66-67, 69 

Bamberg 46,48 

Barcice see Tragheimerweide 

Berlin 298-299 

Bern 11, 77, 211—218, 221—222, 224, 
226-228 

Bolsward 207 

Bozen 77-73, 82 

Breda 44-45 

Breitenbach 73 

Brixen 81 

Brixlegg 70 

Bruges 134 

Cannstadt 42, 59, 61 

Chełmno see Culm 

Constance 78-79 

Culm 289 

Danzig 286, 289, 292, 295, 299-300 

Delft 99, 134, 259, 261 

Derneberg 26 

Deventer 266 

Dordrecht 5L 233 

Dordt see Dordrecht 


East Friesland 256 
Einlage 305-306 
Elbing 286, 289 
Elblag see Elbing 
Emden 88, 95, 101 
Enkhuizen 90 
Eppan 78 


Erlenbach 227 


Esslingen 41-42 

Flanders 134, 180 

Franckenthal 95, 101 

Frankfurt am Main 211, 213, 219 

Friesland 40, 91, 94, 96, 102-103, 155, 
162-163, 256 


Gauangelloch 54 
Gdansk see Danzig 
Geneva 92 
Germany 6-7 


Ghent 9, 48-49, 133-134, 136 

Gouda 254 

Grudziadz see Graudenz 

Groningen 12, 253-268 

Groningen (prov.) 102, 256, 
262—263, 266 

Graudenz 289 

Gufidaun 81 

Haarlem 39, 91, 99-100, 197 

Hall 68 

Hamburg 232—235, 247, 286 

Haringen 173, 258, 280 

Heidelberg 54 

Heinenoord 95 

Heubuden 298 

Hohenaschau 78-79 

Hoorn 203, 239—240, 254 

Inn River 69, 73 

Innsbruck 66, 68—69, 71, 76, 79, 81 

Jena 55 

Jerusalem 64, 137, 138 


Jezioro see Thiensdorf 


Kaltern 77 

Kitzbühel 67, 69, 71, 75, 78-79, 82 
Königsberg 285, 287 

Kortrijk 134 

Kramsach 71 

Kufstein 67, 69-70, 72, 75, 78, 85 
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Kuringen 49 
Kurtatsch 76 


Landsmeer 179 

Leeuwarden 46, 91, 95, 101, 154 

Loppersum 12, 253—255, 258, 264, 
266-267 

Loudun 50 

Low Countries see Netherlands 


Maastricht 44-45 
Marienburg 295 

Markushof 292 

Markusy see Markushof 

Matawy see Montau 

Memel River 285 
Molotschna 288 

Montau 289 

Moravia 64, 74, 81, 83, 125, 293 
Munich 66, 71 

Miinichau 78-79, 82 

Miinster 3, 36-39, 49, 67, 97, 15 


Neckar River 43 

Netherlands 5-6, 88, 91-92, 94, 115, 
141, 144—145, 155, 170, 190, 192, 203, 211, 
232-233, 239, 245, 247, 253, 287 


Oberhaus 122 

Oberstdorf 27 

Obertiirkheim 59-60 

Orekhov 298, 312 

Orlofferfelde 291, 294, 299-300 
Oudenaarde 133—134, 142, 144 


Palatinate 286 

Paris 191-192, 194 

Passau 122-124 
Pennsylvania 286 

Pfalz see Palatinate 

Piemont 221 

Potsdam 285 

Prussia 6,12-13, 285-301, 308 


Radfeld 
Rattenberg 


69, 


71, 75, 80 
67-76, 82, 85 


Ritten 67, 77 
Rome 129, 201, 212 


Rottenburg 


Russia 6, 12-14, 288, 293, 298-300, 


43 


302-305, 307-313, 315-318 


Saanen 
Salzburg 
Sarnthein 
Schönsee 
Schwaz 


Siberia 


227 


65, 286 
63 
289, 292 
70,77 
's-Gravenhage see The Hague 
Sosnowka see Schónsee 


312 


Sovetsk see Tilsit 
120 


St. Gallen 


St. Lorenzen 


Strasbourg 
Stuhm 


70 


3,120 


289 


Sztum see Stuhm 


Switzerland 


Thiensdorf 


286, 289, 291-292, 294 


5-6, 77, 92, 214, 286 


Tilsit 285, 288 
Tirol 6, 8, 19, 41, 63-68, 70, 73-74, 76-84 
Tragheimerweide 286, 289, 291 


Ukraine 
Utrecht 


6, 288, 304 
39, 90, 155, 254 


Viltz 70, 86 
Vistula River 
298-299, 301 


Wangen 
Weissach 


67, 


13, 285-291, 295, 


77 


75, 80-81, 86 


Württemberg 


Zeeland 
Ziller Valley 
Zurich 


9L 


2,92 


42, 59- 61, 67 


155 
74 
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Admonitions see Sermons & admonitions 
Algemene Doopsgezinde Sociéteit 275 


Alms 175, 182-184 
Amusement 304 
Anabaptists 
Halb-Täufer 213, 216-217, 221-226 
Münsterites 33, 36-40, 67, 96-97, 115 
Neutäufer 212 
Pietists 155, 195, 211-228 
Swiss Brethren 122 
Anticlericalism 28, 35, 42, 138, 201 
Antiquity 193, 200, 237 
Archival sources 
baptismal records 189, 197, 258 
biographies 108, 311 
church records 59-60, 100, 169-170, 


174—175, 179, 277-278, 304, 310 
court records 19, 24, 41, 63-69, 71-73, 
79, 84, 100, 108, 111, 122, 143 


diaries 304-305, 311, 313, 318 
inventories 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 79, 
82-83, 85 

letters 110-111, 302 
membership records 205 
notarial acts 63, 266 
public records 224—225, 302, 304 
synod records 91, 98—99, 102 
Tüuferakten 59-60, 63 
testaments n 

Art 
drawings 24, 26, 38-39, 155-158 


engravings / etchings 
39-40, 43, 160, 162, 186 


28-29, 34, 


paintings 26, 28, 36, 38, 40, 180 
performances 56, 61 
portraits 39, 169-170, 206, 253, 254 
Bankruptcy 175, 178 
Baptism 33-36, 58, 60, 64, 69, 95, 103, 113, 
138, 189, 196, 198, 215, 234, 291, 314 
Batavian Republic 241 
Beguine 153, 203 
Bible / biblical 
Biestkens 134, 189 


examples 92, 98, 105, 126-127, 141 


138, 214, 218 
42, 92, 109, 150, 157 

155, 172 
216, 223, 227 

reading 26, 158, 160, 168, 220, 278 

references 54, 59, HO, 114 
Books, poems & journals 

A Pleasant conceited Comedie 

(1602) 154 
Ausbund (1564, 1583) 122—125, 131 
Clarissa (1752-1755) 245 


interpretation 
knowledge 
literalism 
meetings 


De Denker 238, 243, 245 

De Devgdelyke Vrou (1643) 186-204 

De Gids 151 

De Philosooph 238, 243, 245 

De Zondagsbode 149, 151-153 

Die Lieder der Hutterischen Briider 
(1992) 125-127 


Dordrecht Confession (1632) 233 
Economische liedjes (1781) 246, 248 
Een Testament, gemaeckt by Soetken uan 
den Houte (1560) 134-143 
Ehespiegel (1598) 52-62 
Ein schoen Gesangbüchlein 
(1563-1564) 131 


Friesche Lust-Hof (1623) 150—151, 156, 
159-163 

Geloofsleere Der Waare Mennoniten 
(766) — 235 


Glückselige Freyheit (1749) 223 
Gynaeceum Haeretico Fanaticum 


(1704) 220 

Het Offer des Heeren (1562) 105-107, 
110-120 

Hexenspiegel (1600) 54, 56, 58, 61 


Huwelykx Weegh-Schael (1641) 203 

Jan Klaasz. of gewaande dienstmaagd 
(1682/1683) 152 

Kraambed of Kandeelmaal van Saartje Jans 
(1683/1684) 152 

L'Honneste Femme (1632) 
201 

Lusthof des Gemoets (1635-1638) 200 

Martyrs' Mirror (1660) 43-44, 111, 113, 
134, 233-234 


186, 191-194, 
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Metamorphosis (1605) 193, 200 
Menniste Vryagie (1623) 149-161, 165 
Onciersel en cieraet vande Godtsalige 


Vrouwen (1652) 177-178 
Pia Desideria (1675) 211, 213 
Pietisterey im Fischbeinrock (1736) 221 
Regentenspiegel (1607) 55, 58 
Sara Burgerhart (1782) 245 
Sechs Bücher vom Wahren Christentum 
(1605) 2n 


Short Confession (1610) 232 

Thirsis Minnewit (1752), 161 

Unparteyische Kirchen- und Ketzer-Historie 
(1699-1700) 212 

Vaderlandsche Letter-oefeningen 238 

Van de Wtnementheyt des Vrouwelijcken 
Geslachts (1639) 197 

Von den neun Háuten der bósen 


Weiber 60 
Willem Leevend (1784-1785) 245 
Booksellers 70, 154, 189-190, 238—239, 259 


Buitentrouw see Marriage 


Capital punishment (Malefizrecht) 65 
Celibacy 
Childbearing see Procreation 
Chiliasm 218 
Churches 
Lam & Toren 
272, 274 
Singelkerk 190 
Toren 170, 172, 174, 189, 196, 198, 
205-209, 274 
Zon 232, 243, 274 
Collegiantism 209-210, 231, 245, 275 
Colonies 64, 288, 298, 304, 310, 312 
Commerce see Trade & industry 
Community of goods 64—65, 83, 173 
Conduct 53-55, 60-62, 191-195, 
198-199, 235 
Confessions of faith 
240-241, 244, 248 
Confiscations 65-67, 69, 72, 74-75, 78-79, 
82-83, 85, 141 
Congregation / congregational 
autonomy 217, 315 
ban 60, 96-98, 100, 102, 174-176, 181, 
253-254, 266, 288—290, 294, 300, 310, 
312-313, 315 


202-204 


196, 198, 205-209, 


54 94, 232-235, 
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charity 171, 176, 184-185, 273-274, 
277, 282 
diaconate 169-176, 182-185, 270-272, 


277-278, 280-284 


discipline 231, 235, 251, 262, 267, 
292, 213 

excommunication 174, 289 

justice 303, 315, 318 

membership 61, 170, 189, 258, 261, 
289, 314 

obedience 58-59, 127, 132, 142, 192, 


204, 225, 234, 249, 265, 277, 279, 282 


poor relief 171, 175, 184, 271-273, 278 
public service 238-239 
punishment 65, 136, 310-312, 314-316 
shunning 96, 98, 102, 185, 289 
Controversies 245, 291—292, 294, 312, 315 
Conventicles 211, 213, 215—217, 219-220, 
223, 225-226 
Conversion 18, 58, 286, 288, 293, 300 


Crime 21, 26, 37, 40—41, 174, 247, 303, 312, 
314—315 

Daughters 57, 69, 77, 85, 130, 135, 177, 
182, 192, 194, 198, 219, 222, 292, 297, 299, 
312, 38 

Devil / diabolical 
heresy 24, 41-42, 49, 97 
pact 19-20, 56 
possessions 19, 27-28, 46, 172 
Sabbaths 18, 20, 27, 31, 33; 49 
temptations 20, 40, 54, 99, 117 

Devotio Moderna 131 


Devotion / devotional 
hymn singing 
literature 


121-132, 203, 222 
134, 144, 191, 200, 213, 220, 
223-226, 232, 245 
prayer 28, 48, 140, 142, 215—216, 
221—222, 246, 278 
reading 26, 42, 115, 142, 160, 193, 211, 
215, 219-220, 270, 278 
sermons 38, 54, 58, 88, 170, 
177-178, 248 
Diary 298, 304-305, 307, 310-318 
Divorce see Marriage 
Doopsgezind 
culture 123, 151, 161, 229, 233, 235, 256 
170, 175, 185, 236-237, 239, 
247, 271, 298 


economy 


330 
enlightenment 190, 200, 229, 237—248, 
273, 293 
image 88-89, 97-98, 101, 103, 150-155, 


164, 169, 171, 173, 179, 182-185, 198, 204, 
269-271, 279-285 
Doopsgezind Oude Vrouwenhuis 
board 275-285 
discipline 279 
policy 270, 272 
regulations 271, 277-279 
Doopsgezind Seminarium 149, 240-242 
Doopsgezinden see Mennonites 
Dress 
black 168, 170, 177, 180, 254, 256, 
261-264, 267 


codes 155, 253-254, 267, 270, 301 
garments 178, 255, 262, 264 
plain 255-256, 263-264 


silk 140, 145, 180, 255, 261-264 


sober 141, 149, 152, 160, 169, 198, 
256, 262 
splendid 33, 156, 170, 177, 180 
Dutch Reformed 
classis 99 
competition 88, 90, 95 
polemics 88-89, 91-95, 97-98, 
100, 103 
synods 88, 91, 94, 98 
Dutch Revolt 88-89, 92-93 
Economy 64, 69, 90, 170, 175, 218, 221, 
236—237, 239, 247, 259, 261, 271, 298, 
305-309, 317 
Education 
bible study 160, 216, 220, 227 
of children 144, 212, 220, 
238, 243 
of women 192, 219, 224 
Elites 90, 181, 197-198, 208, 236—237, 246, 


262, 306, 309 


Emigration 298-300 
Enlightenment 
institutions 237-240 
journals 237, 238, 240, 242-245 
politics 230-231, 233-236, 239-243, 
246-249 
Epistemology 138, 139, 143, 145, 246 


Exile 41, 71-72, 79, 81, 217, 224, 227, 247, 
286, 288, 312 
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Fabrics 

damask 262 

silk 140, 145, 180, 255, 261-264 
Family 

autonomy 115, 303, 309 

economy 82, 182, 305, 307 

patriarchy 107, 123-124, 225, 229, 233, 


235, 302-303, 317 


property 69—70, 83, 141, 171, 179, 
257, 305 
structures 53, 69, 145, 302 
Faith 43, 56-57, 59-61, 65-66, 83-84, 93, 


106, 108, 112, 116—117, 120, 132, 142—144, 155, 

177, 185, 216, 233—236, 246, 294, 317 
Fashion 

English 261 


French 261 
worldly 167, 178-181, 254 
Female characteristics 

care 193, 244, 270, 282 

chastity 39, 124, 173, 193 

cleanliness 185 

compassion 185, 280, 281 

contempt 139, 192, 317 

deceit 58,192 

decency 199 

devotion 20, 39, 270, 277 

diligence 142, 193 

experience 118, 170, 192, 204 

faithfulness 119, 173, 282 

fine taste 194 

freedom 193, 202, 223, 227 

friendliness 56, 142, 202, 277 

humility 137, 139-140, 142-143, 255 

ignorance 42, 159, 192, 204 

jealousy 182, 192 

lovingness 131, 193, 282 

lustfulness 20, 163, 192, 317 

meekness 137, 139, 142 

modesty 46, 56, 149, 153, 173, 193, 256, 
277 

obedience 127, 132, 142, 192, 193, 225, 
277, 279 

passion 150, 192 

piety 39, 153, 158, 163, 193, 194, 197, 201, 
270 

reason 192, 202, 204 

sanctimoniousness 151, 161, 192, 198, 
204 
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self-esteem 193 

simplicity 28, 141, 171, 194 

sobriety 140, 153, 177, 185 
submissiveness 20, 21, 307 

virginity 124, 130, 162, 200 

virtuous 56, 143, 149, 163, 186, 192-193, 


195, 198, 202, 221, 245, 278-279, 282, 284 


wickedness 19, 192, 270 
French Revolution 241, 264 
Garments 

aprons 261-263 

bonnets 46, 261, 264 

cap brooches 255, 264—265 

cloaks 168, 263, 267 

garters 150, 160, 167 

gowns 254, 261-263, 267 

hats 178, 263, 266-267 

jackets 261-263 

mourning 264 

shoes 150, 160, 167, 169, 280 

skirts 182, 261-263 

wedding 140-141 
Gelassenheit 214 
Gender 

analysis 20, 121, 229—230, 244, 

246-247, 249 
differences 198, 228-229, 244, 
259, 317 
expectations 43, 131, 224, 232 
hierarchies 106—109, 112-113, 117-120, 
225, 236 
issues 116, 143, 145, 197-198, 229, 


241-244 

relations 106—110, 112, 117, 119, 121, 132, 226, 
231, 235, 243-244 

role models 108, 194, 198, 270, 277, 


279, 284 
roles 40, 108, 121, 129, 204, 229-230 
stereotypes 20, 41—42, 109, 131, 244 
Gulden 67-68 


Heretics (Schwärmgeister) 
56, 61, 65-66, 94, 97, 190, 212 
Historiography 
Anabaptist/Mennonite 6, 8 
general 5-6, 269, 271 
gender 6, 132, 230 
music 123 


20, 33, 40-42, 
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Hofjes 
Anslo's hofje 272 
Elandsgracht 272 
Rijpenhofje 272 
Zonshofje 280 


Hussites 293 
Hutterites 65-67, 69, 81, 124-127, 132 
Hymnology 
acrostics 126-127 
contrafacts 121, 124, 127-132 
hymnbooks 122, 125, 131 
hymns 121—132, 139, 203, 222, 278 


martyrs' songs 

melodies / tunes 

semantics 128, 129 
Hypocrisy see Sanctimoniousness 


105-106, 111, 116, 127 
121, 124, 127-131, 161 


Iconography 17—21, 28, 33, 40, 44, 48 

Image 1-14, 17-21, 28-29, 33-34, 39, 
42-43, 51, 59, 61, 88-89, 97-98, 101, 103, 
109—110, 112-113, 115—117, 119-120, 125, 131, 
145, 150-155, 164, 169, 171, 173, 179, 182-185, 
198, 204, 269-271, 279-285, 288, 303, 317 

Imagology 6-8, 106-108, 112, 135 

Inventories 65-67, 69, 73, 82-83, 85-87, 
170, 179-180, 205—210, 255—258, 260—261, 
264-266 


Jansenism 191, 211 

Jewellery & accessories 141, 145, 178-181, 
255, 265-267 

Jews 17, 214, 246, 293, 296 

Journals 149, 151, 237—238, 240, 
242-245, 302 

Kidnapping 46, 98-100, 102, 130, 285 

Kreuzer 67, 68 

Labadists 212 

Liberalism 153, 175, 200, 248, 318 


Lijdsaemheyt see Martyrdom 


Literacy 27,142, 144—145, 174, 204, 219 
Literature 

comedy 55, 58, 152, 154 

devotional 134, 144, 191, 200, 213, 220, 

223-226, 232, 245 

dialogue 55-56, 203 

edifying 200 

emblems 186, 204, 211 
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epistolary novel 245 
hymns see Hymnology 


martyr story 43, 105-120, 124, 127, 131, 
134, 137, 144 
novel 200—201, 238, 245-246 


poetry 131, 153, 159, 172, 197, 203, 238, 
280, 282-284, 309 


prose 197 
satire 162 
Love 
courtship 149-150, 154, 165-168, 
303-308 
divine 29, 117, 120, 131, 203, 280, 282 
motherly 135-136, 283 
neighborly 139, 141-142, 171, 193, 239, 


243, 248, 274, 281-283 


romantic 303, 305-309, 317-318 
secret 56, 128, 162 
secular 128-129, 150, 157, 160, 307, 317 
songs 130, 150 

Lutherans 42, 54, 57-58, 62, 90-91, 97, 


211—212, 215, 222, 247, 275, 286, 288, 291, 
294, 296, 305 
Luxury 141-142, 177, 182, 267—268, 302 


Maatschappij tot Nut van't Algemeen 238 


Magic 18, 20-21, 27, 35, 41-43, 51 
Male 


chauvinism 204 

courage 117-118, 123, 243 
crimes 37, 247, 303, 314-316 
dominance 202, 204 

fears 21, 51, 59, 225-226 
feminization 33 

impotence 21 

role model 108, 120 


Malefizrecht see Capital punishment 
Marriage / marital 
adultery 101, 118, 310-312, 314 


avoidance 98-99, 101-103, 174, 289 

ceremony 154 

Christian 203, 244 

courtship (vryagie) 149—150, 154, 
165-168, 303-308 

divorce 52, 98, 100, 103 

exogamous (buitentrouw) 1741176, 
285, 288 

heavenly 202-203 


holy ` 98,309 
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infidelity 310, 315 


Lutheran 62, 285-286, 288, 291, 294, 
297 

manuals 53-55 

matchmaking 56, 58, 61, 307-308 


mixed 57, 60, 98, 102-104, 154, 
175-176, 247, 288-292, 294-295, 
299-300 

partners 57, 59—60, 249, 303-304 

patterns 118, 174, 202, 240, 247—248, 
303, 306 

practices 61, 72, 76—77, 80, 82, 101, 103, 
202—203, 233, 235, 240, 257, 295, 297, 
303-306, 309, 315 

problems 56-57, 60-61, 88-89, 96, 
202, 308, 311, 317 

second 52, 306-307, 309 


spiritual 52, 202-204 
Martyrdom 
accounts 44, 107-119 
interrogations 42, 44, 46, 74, 111-113, 


115-116, 118, 122, 123 

suffering (lijdsaemheyt) 43, 46, 48, 92, 
106, 108, 114—120, 124, 137, 217 

theology 43, 108, 114-119, 137-138, 214 


Martyrs 36, 63, 66, 70, 72, 75-76, 80, 83, 


86-87, 104—120, 123-127, 131, 133-137, 143, 
144a 


Menniste zusje » Women 


Mennonite Ministerial Committee 303, 
305-306, 310-318 
Mennonites 
Afghedeelden 176 
Amish 301 
Brethren 212 
Brownists 153, 205 
Conservative 200, 232, 239-240, 248, 
301-302 
Doopsgezinden 5, 152—154, 164, 


170-173, 175-181, 183-186, 189-190, 
194—198, 200, 202—209, 229, 231-232, 
235—242, 244—250, 253, 255, 258, 262, 
267, 270—281, 284 

East Frisian 256 

East Prussian 286—289, 294-295 

Flemish 175, 190, 194, 196, 253, 
289, 292, 294, 301, 310, 312-313 

Frisian 141, 153—154, 176, 196, 203, 
289-292, 299-300 
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Groningen Old Flemish 
260—268 
High German 
Kleine Gemeinde 311-313 
Lamist 231—232, 240-242 
Moltoschna 288 
Old Flemish 152 
Old Frisian 207 
Russian 302-318 
Swiss 122, 212 
United Flemish 
Vistula Delta 285-301 
Waterlander 153, 169—186, 189, 194, 
196, 200, 205-207, 231-232, 253, 262, 


253-258, 


176, 196, 197 


190, 197, 205 


264—265, 267 
West Prussian 292, 294, 296, 299-300 
Zonist 232, 243, 274 
Military 
conscription 289 
exemption 291, 294, 296—298 
mercenaries 295 
resistance 296, 301 
service 285, 288, 293-300 
recruitment 295-296 


Morals / morality 28, 58, 61, 125, 157, 158, 
160, 174, 183, 192-199, 203, 229, 242-243, 


245—247, 249, 256, 274, 284, 302, 310, 318 


Moravian Brethren 293, 296 
Music 
culture 121, 123 
history 121, 123-124 
melodies 121, 124, 127-131, 161 
notation 122, 128, 165 
songs 105-106, 111, 116, 121, 125, 127—132, 


135, 140, 155, 161—164, 203, 223, 246, 302 
Muslims 301 
Mysticism 172—173, 203, 227, 231 


Naaktlopers see Nudity 

Nadere Reformatie 155 

Nation / national see State 

Networks 77, 181, 196, 198, 208, 236—237, 
240 

Nogai Tatars 

Nudity 


303, 307-308, 317 
21-22, 28-29, 33-40, 48-49, 51, 178 


Oaths 95, 115, 155, 168, 213—214, 224, 233, 
235, 240—241 
Old age 269-281 
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Orphanage 
board 257-258, 272 
Oranjeappel 275 
orphans 78, 81 
Pacifism 171, 227 
Paintings & portraits see Art 
Patriotism 239, 247 
Pauline privilege 98, 103 
Peasant’s War 64-65, 78 
Persecution 
executions 19, 24, 38, 41, 43-44, 47-50, 
69-71, 74-78, 80-81, 94, 111, 119, 121, 
133-136 
inquisition 20, 24, 27, 47, 92-93 
prisons 40, 65, 71, 73, 78, 105, 111, 13, 


117—119, 122—125, 134, 136, 141, 222—224, 227 


prosecutions 19, 40-41 
recantations 42, 51, 71, 73, 79, 82, 108, 
117, 136 


refuge / refugees 
236, 286-288, 291 
torture 41, 43, 45, 47, 51, 74, 122-123 
trials 17,19, 40-41, 66, 70, 94, 134-136 
Philosopher / philosophy 190-191, 200, 


78, 94, 213, 221, 223, 


202, 237—238, 240, 242-243 

Pietism 155, 195, 211—228 

Polemics 19, 26, 37, 40, 88-100, 103, 149, 
151—152, 172, 191, 302 

Political views 83, 101, 127, 215, 224, 230, 
233-242, 246-249 

Polygamy 37, 40, 52, 97, 243 


Poor relief 175, 184, 271-273 
Printing 20, 105, 110, 121, 134, 138, 189-190, 
239, 243 
Procreation 57, 80, 99, 175, 235, 269, 294 
Property 
castle 71, 78—79, 82, 83, 122, 133 
cattle & livestock 68, 72, 73, 75, 76 
dowry 72, 75, 82, 85 
estate 76, 179, 180, 182, 258, 262 
farm 72, 76-77, 83, 85 
inheritance 70, 72-73, 76-79, 82, 257, 
261, 263, 276 
land 72-77, 82 
money 72, 76-79, 82, 85 
Proselytism 292-293 
Prosperity 67, 172, 176, 181, 185, 203, 206, 


208, 239, 261, 263-264, 267, 309 
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Prostitution 28, 61 
Province / provincial see State 


Publishing 144, 150, 162, 186, 189—191, 194, 
203, 226, 238, 242 
Puritanism 154—155, 211 
Quakerism 40, 206, 211, 220, 238 
Quietism 211, 215, 222, 227 
Rebaptism 33) 35, 78, 207, 291 
Reformation 
Dutch 33, 88-89, 91-92, 103, 155, 234 
German 21, 33, 52-54, 59, 227 
Swiss 92 
Reformed 
Church 88-104, 154-155, 159, 200, 212, 


222, 234, 247, 293 
Synods 88, 91, 94, 96, 98, 102, 198, 254 
Refuge / refugees see Persecution 


Remonstrants 196, 200, 209, 231, 240 

Renaissance 28, 38 

Reputation 21, 48, 51, 174, 176, 178, 190, 217, 
224, 236 

Revolution 90, 92, 96-97, 241, 261, 295 

Roman Catholics 149, 152, 159, 186, 194, 
201—203, 293 

Sanctimoniousness 89, 96, 151, 159-161, 
192, 198, 204 


Schwarmgeister see heretics 

Sermons & admonitions 38, 54, 58, 88, 
96, 116, 119, 168, 170, 174-175, 177-178, 
180-182, 248 

Sexes 39, 75, 125, 132, 143, 164, 192, 243, 245 

Sexuality / sexual 


codes 315 

female 28, 33, 38, 41, 174, 244, 310, 314, 
317 

homo 247 

incest 303, 310—315 

identity 124, 126 

intercourse 99, 305-306 

male 39, 244, 317 

misconduct 247, 303, 310, 314-316 


perversities / scandals 
174-175, 316-317 

promiscuity 225, 316 

provocation 21 

rape 37, 285, 303, 310, 313-316 


49» 51,159, 
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Social 

awareness 240 

care 75, 176, 185, 272-273, 
278-280, 284 

control 5, 225, 310 

integration 53,108, 151, 200, 234, 
249, 286 

separation 64, 169, 212, 223, 231-232, 
237, 242, 249 

welfare 238 

Society & social order 

agricultural 64, 75, 77, 80, 83, 307 

aristocracy 220, 222, 224, 226 

burgher 65, 194, 197, 236-238, 242, 
245-246, 248 

civil 174, 229—230, 236—242, 245, 
248-249, 303 

craftsmen & shopkeepers 71, 80, 
86, 259 

domestics 174—175, 219, 227, 233, 
259, 261 

elites 90, 181, 208, 236-237, 246, 262, 


264, 306, 309 
lower class 
middle class 

274, 309 
merchants & manufacturers 71,77) 

80, 85, 90, 157, 169-170, 176-181, 

194, 197, 206, 258—259, 261, 

263-265, 268 
nobility 65, 67, 78, 82, 87, 197, 226 
peasants 64-65, 80, 83, 310 
patricians & gentry 181, 226, 258-259, 

261, 268 
poor 18, 67—70, 72, 139, 170, 172, 

174-176, 182-185, 257, 271-274, 281, 286, 

288, 309 
rural 67, 80, 255, 262, 264 
urban 169-170, 179, 236—237, 240, 244, 

246, 255, 259, 262, 267 

Sorcery 27, 40, 42 
Sources see Archival sources 
Spiritualism / spiritualists 


65, 225-2277 
129, 245-247, 262, 


40, 89, 200, 
203, 212, 227, 231, 241 
State / national / provincial / local 


civil code 294 

control 53, 65, 224, 226, 310 
decrees 65, 288, 298 

edicts 66, 288, 293-296, 298 
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government / administration 17, 41, 
59-60, 66, 69-72, 74, 76, 79, 81-82, 
233-234, 236-237, 241—242, 271, 

274, 282, 288, 291-292, 294, 


298-301 

human rights 228 

judicial system 19, 40, 42, 111, 113, 303, 
315, 318 


law 54, 61, 71, 96, 174, 217, 224, 
234, 236, 271, 288, 291-292, 294, 
297, 299 
magistrates 41, 89-90, 92-93, 96, 171, 
226, 259 
policy 66, 90, 224, 293, 295-297 
privileges 246, 248, 299-300 
regulations 255, 271, 288, 293, 
296-297, 301 


religious tolerance 90, 145, 173, 239, 
288, 293, 294 
tax rules 260, 286, 293 


treasury 65-66, 70 


Stereotypes 1, 6-7, 9-14, 17, 19-20, 

101, 106, 108—110, 119—120, 149, 185, 

204, 270 
Subordination 21, 192, 244, 303, 316-317 
Suicide 99-100 
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Tolerance / toleration 90, 145, 170, 173, 
239, 288, 293-294, 301, 316 
Trade & industry 184, 236 
Tyranny 88, 97-98, 124, 202 
Virtuousness 56, 163, 189, 193, 198, 
245, 282 
Visions 40, 171-173, 219 
Waldensians 18-20, 26-27, 41, 221 
Witchcraft 
gender 19—21, 39—41, 43, 48, 51, 270 
representations 21-22, 26, 28-34, 39, 
42-43, 47 
witch-hunts 18, 23-24, 27-28, 40-41, 
43, 46-47, 49 
Worldly pleasures 129, 139, 168, 304, 
311, 316 
Women 
aristocratic 220, 223, 226 
authors 123, 126-127, 133-145, 
220-221, 246 
beguines 153, 203 


brides 154, 196, 304-309 
daughters 57, 62, 69, 75—77, 80, 85, 130, 
135, 177, 182, 198, 219, 222, 291-292, 297, 


Theology 


(adult) baptism 33-36, 58, 60, 64, 69, 
95, 103, 113, 138, 189, 196, 198, 215, 234, 
291, 314 


Christocentricity 115 
discipleship 64, 234 
ecclesiology 143 

Holy Spirit 2-3, 64, 114, 171-172 
incarnation 115, 137-138 
imitation of Christ 43, 106, 108, 


112-113, 117, 138-139, 214 
last judgment 40, 214, 218 
Lord’s Supper 113, 115, 174—175 
martyrdom 43, 108, 114-119, 
137-138, 214 
penitence 138, 143 
rebirth 1713172, 213-218, 225 
resurrection 113, 219 
salvation 138, 145, 273 
suffering 43, 46, 48, 92, 106, 108, 
114—120, 124, 137, 217 
trinity 95 


299, 308, 312-313, 318 

deaconess (moertje) 169-170, 176, 
184-185, 276—277, 282, 284 

elderly 269-284 

faithful 84, 119, 138, 142, 162, 173 

fyne zusjes 194, 197, 205 

grateful 169, 273, 279, 282-283 

housewives 21, 61, 121, 124, 140, 
192, 202 

lay leaders 19, 64, 77-78 

maids 69, 75, 134, 141, 156, 169, 
225-227, 291 

martyrs 64, 67, 72, 76, 83, 86-87, 
105-121, 124—125, 127, 131, 133-145 

Mennonite sisters (menniste 
zusjes) 149-168, 195, 198 

missionairies 40, 64 

prostitutes 28,61 

rights 73, 226, 288, 303, 307, 314-318 

roles 20, 40, 51, 56, 69, 108, 114, 123, 125, 
129, 137, 143—145, 184, 186, 194, 198, 
219—221, 225, 230, 243, 270, 277, 279, 302, 
314, 317 
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(self-) perception 136, 143-145, 
269-270 

singles 72, 192, 288 

spouses 175, 202, 214, 265, 289-290, 
293, 303 

teenagers 80, 314 
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virgins 20, 39, 48, 124, 130-131, 153, 162, 
195, 202 

widows 43, 69—70, 76, 82, 123, 173, 176, 
180—184, 192, 257, 262—263, 265, 276, 
297, 299, 306 

witches 19-21, 39-41, 43, 48, 51, 270 


